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Foreword 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY  and  its  half-brother  bio- 
graphy are  two  of  the  most  useful  members  of  the 
great  family  of  literature.  Lord  Roberts  placed 
a  high  value  on  their  services.  His  own  fascinating  Forty- 
One  Years  in  India  and  his  careful  study  of  The  Rise  of 
Wellington  are  sufficient  proofs  of  this.  If  further  guarantee 
were  necessary  I  have  it  in  a  letter  he  wrote  to  me  a  little 
over  a  year  before  the  outbreak  of  the  South  African  War. 
"  The  example  of  men  who  have  got  on  in  the  world,"  he 
says,  "  cannot  fail  to  stimulate  boys  to  work  hard  them- 
selves." It  is  equally  certain  that  children  of  an  older 
growth  are  no  less  susceptible,  although  they  are  apt  to  be 
a  little  more  critical  in  their  judgment.  Throughout  his 
long  life,  for  instance,  Roberts  always  retained  his  youth- 
ful affection  for  John  Nicholson  :  "  Nicholson  impressed 
me  more  profoundly  than  any  man  I  had  ever  met 
before,  or  have  ever  met  since.  I  have  never  seen  any- 
one like  him.  He  was  the  beau-ideal  of  a  soldier  and  a 
gentleman." 

Had  Carlyle  delivered  his  lectures  on  '  Heroes '  half  a 
century  later  than  1840,  and  had  he  designed  to  include 
living  subjects,  he  would  almost  certainly  have  selected  for 
his  roll  the  victor  of  Kandahar.  According  to  the  Sage 
of  Chelsea,  sincerity  is  the  first  characteristic  of  heroism 
and  originality :  "  No  man  adequate  to  do  anything,  but 
is  first  of  all  in  right  earnest  about  it."  To  him  the  word 
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'  Hero  '  meant  sincere^  man,  and  that  is  a  quality  which 
the  subject  of  this  book  possessed  in  full  measure. 

There  was  neither  simulation  nor  disguise  about  the 
weakly  lad  who  grew  up  to  be  such  a  strong  man,  both 
physically  and  mentally.  Genuineness  of  purpose  and 
singleness  of  aim  were  evident  throughout  his  long  career, 
from  the  far-off  Addiscombe  period  to  the  nearer  time  of 
November  1914,  when,  after  having  inspected  his  beloved 
Indian  troops  and  seen  something  of  the  fighting  in 
Northern  France,  he  passed  away  within  sound  of  the  guns. 

In  a  volume  intended  for  popular  reading  it  is  impossible 
to  deal  with  such  a  crowded  life  in  other  than  broad  outline, 
for  Roberts  was  soldier,  administrator,  and  prophet,  serv- 
ing in  many  fields,  commanding  in  many  actions,  playing 
a  part  in  many  negotiations,  and  warning  us  consistently 
and  persistently,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  of  the  German 
menace.  Public  opinion  was  not  altogether  with  him 
when  he  advocated  a  system  of  universal  training  for  home 
defence,  but  with  the  coming  of  the  dark  days  of  1914 
many  people  realized  that  had  his  advice  been  followed  it 
would  have  been  of  immense  service  to  the  State  ;  indeed 
it  might  have  precluded  the  outbreak  of  the  great  World 
War.  "Will  our  fellow-countrymen,"  he  asked  so  long 
ago  as  July  1905,  "  never  realize  the  very  grave  risks  we 
run — courting  disaster,  in  fact — in  attempting  to  maintain 
our  position  in  the  world  under  such  eminently  inadequate 
conditions  as  now  exist,  and  when  all  the  nations  in  Europe 
are  so  many  nations  in  arms  ?  " 

Roberts  possessed  great  clarity  of  mental  vision.  He 
saw  that  social  reform  was  the  key  to  national  defence. 
Writing  in  October  1911,  he  said :  "  The  conditions  amid 
which  millions  of  our  people  are  living  appear  to  me  to 
make  it  natural  that  they  should  not  care  a  straw  under 
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what  rule  they  may  be  called  upon  to  dwell,  and  I  can 
quite  understand  their  want  of  patriotic  feeling."  This 
is  a  vital  message  for  to-day. 

Some  people  have  an  idea  that  a  great  commander  is  a 
savage  in  uniform ;  the  personal  embodiment  of  Lord 
Fisher's  three  R's  :  Restlessness,  Relentlessness,  Remorse- 
lessness.  In  some  cases  this  may  be  true  ;  certainly  not 
in  that  of  Roberts.  When  he  fought  he  fought,  and  when 
he  was  at  peace  he  was  preparing  for  war,  not  because  he 
loved  war  as  such,  but  because  he  thought  that  adequate 
training  would  either  prevent  it  or  enable  us  to  get  it  over 
speedily  and  decisively  if  it  came. 

In  his  farewell  speech  to  the  Irish  Guards  before  they 
left  for  France  he  told  them  that  they  were  "  in  God's 
hands.  Trust  Him  and  be  of  good  courage,  and  He  will 
help  and  strengthen  you."  Never  disposed  to  talk  at 
length  on  the  subject  of  his  religious  convictions,  preferring 
to  practise  rather  than  to  preach,  Roberts  may  well  be 
classed  with  General  Gordon  as  one  of  those  who  "  endure 
hardness,  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ."  He  believed 
most  emphatically  that  God  works  through  human  agency, 
and  he  had  a  very  real  sense  of  His  near  and  abiding 
presence.  There  was  something  Cromwellian  in  his  brief 
message  announcing  the  fall  of  the  Orange  Free  State  : 
"  By  the  help  of  God,  and  by  the  bravery  of  her  Majesty's 
soldiers,  the  troops  under  my  command  have  taken 
possession  of  Bloemfontein." 

Wellington  commanded  the  respect  of  his  men,  Roberts 
their  love.  "  Lord  Roberts  !  Well,  he's  just  a  father," 
is  the  testimony  of  a  bombardier.  "  Often  goes  round 
hospital  hi  Bloemfontein,  and  it's  '  Well,  my  lad,  how  are 
you  to-day  ?  Anything  I  can  do  for  you  ?  Anything 
you  want  ? '  and  never  forgets  to  see  that  the  man  has 
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what  he  asks  for.  Goes  to  the  hospital  train — *  Are  you 
comfortable  ?  Are  you  sure  you're  comfortable  ?  '  Then 
it's  '  Buck  up  !  Buck  up  !  '  to  those  who  need  it.  But 
when  he  sees  a  man  dying,  it's  *  Can  I  pray  with  you,  my 
lad  ! '  I've  seen  him  many  a  time  praying,  with  not  a 
dry  eye  near — tears  in  his  eyes  and  ours.  It  don't  matter 
if  there  is  a  clergyman  or  anyone  else  present,  if  he  sees  a 
man  very  ill  he  will  pray  with  him.  He  is  a  lord."  And 
this  was  in  the  midst  of  a  fierce  campaign  ! 

In  the  tribute  paid  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Roberts  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  Earl  Curzon  took  occasion  to  remark 
that  his  deceased  friend  had  had  family  prayers  for  fifty- 
five  years,  adding  that  he  was  "  not  only  a  great  soldier, 
a  patriot,  and  a  statesman,  but  also  a  humble-minded  and 
devout  Christian  man,  whose  name  deserves  to  live,  and 
will  live,  for  ever  in  the  memory  of  the  nation  whom  he 
served  with  such  surpassing  fidelity  to  the  last  hour  of  a 
long  and  glorious  life." 

That  was  saying  a  great  deal,  but  it  was  not  too  much. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  biography  I  have  consulted 
many  volumes  and  contemporary  publications,  and  the 
more  important  are  mentioned  in  the  footnotes.  I  wish 
to  acknowledge  my  special  obligations  to  Lord  Roberts' 
Forty-One  Years  in  India,  which  must  necessarily  be  the 
chief  original  source  of  material  for  that  phase  of  the 
Field-Marshal's  career,  and  History  of  the  War  in  South 
Africa,  1899-1902,  compiled  by  direction  of  his  Majesty's 
Government  by  Major-General  Sir  Frederick  Maurice, 
K.C.B.,  with  a  staff  of  officers.  I  am  much  indebted  to 
my  father  for  his  valuable  assistance  in  many  ways. 

HAROLD  F.  B.  WHEELER 

NORTHWOOD,  MIDDLESEX  • 
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The  Story  of  Lord 
Roberts 

CHAPTER  I 
The  Weak  Boy  with  a  Strong  Will 

1832-1857 

H  Say  what  they  will  of  India,  it  is  the  best  school  the  nation  can 
boast  of,  both  for  statesmen  and  generals." — WARREN  HASTINGS 

IN  the  portrait  gallery  of  the  great  men  who  assisted 
in  the  making  of  British  India  three  master  warriors 
stand  out  with  the  distinctness  of  Mount  Everest, 
Mount  Godwin  Austen,  and  Kanchanjanga.  Indeed,  the 
Himalayas  is  a  useful  simile  to  employ  in  another  direc- 
tion, for  Clive,  Wellington,  and  Roberts  may  well  be 
referred  to  as  towering  peaks  of  a  clearly  denned  and 
connected  range.  Thus  Clive  was  living  when  Wellington 
was  born,  and  when  Roberts  first  raised  his  baby  voice 
che  victor  of  Waterloo  had  still  twenty  years  of  work 
before  him. 

Of  this  trinity  of  genius,  the  active  life  of  the  soldier- 
statesman  who  as  a  lad  had  terrorized  the  shopkeepers 
of  Market  Drayton  and  at  twenty-seven  years  of  age  had 
been  proclaimed  by  Pitt  as  a  '  heaven-born  general '  is 
entirely  associated  with  the  history  of  the  vast  peninsula. 
Wellington  and  Roberts  were  to  use  their  Indian  experi- 
ence— and  a  most  valuable  school  it  proved  to  be — in  other 
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spheres  of  military  endeavour,  the  former  on  the  battle- 
fields of  Western  Europe  and  the  latter  in  South  Africa. 
Of  the  three  sepoy  generals  Roberts  had  the  longest  term 
in  the  Far  East,  for  he  was  there  no  fewer  than  forty-one 
years.  Just  over  a  generation  separates  Clive's  farewell 
to  India  from  the  arrival  of  Wellington  at  Calcutta,  but 
two  generations  divide  the  departure  of  Wellington  and 
the  going  out  of  Roberts.  This  chasm  is  partly  bridged 
by  his  father,  Sir  Abraham  Roberts,  who  joined  the 
Company's  service  hi  1804  and  did  not  leave  it  until  the 
future  hero  of  Kandahar  had  been  in  India  several  years. 

The  time  covered  by  Clive  and  Wellington  comprises 
the  great  constructive  period  of  the  East  India  Company's 
existence.  This  industrial  enterprise,  which  grew  into  an 
Empire,  was  incorporated  by  Queen  Elizabeth  on  the  last 
day  of  1600.  Although  it  had  made  a  bid  for  political 
power  in  India  long  before  the  coming  of  Robert  Clive,  it 
was  he  who  laid  the  foundations  of  our  great  dependency. 
Arthur  Wellesley,  on  his  part,  firmly  established  British 
influence  in  the  Deccan  and  Southern  India,  while 
Frederick  Sleigh  Roberts  served  throughout  the  Mutiny, 
shared  in  the  relief  of  Lucknow,  commanded  the 
Afghanistan  campaigns  of  1878-1880,  and  eventually 
became  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Indian  Army.  Clive 
committed  suicide  with  the  shadow  of  corruption  looming 
over  him ;  Wellington  was  neither  understood  nor  loved 
by  the  nation,  although  it  recognized  his  merits  and  gave 
him  a  magnificent  funeral ;  but  Roberts  was  beloved  of  all. 

Those  who  lay  store  by  the  doctrine  of  heredity,  who 
believe  that  original  sin,  virtue,  talents,  and  occasionally 
genius  are  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation, 
will  take  comfort  in  the  thought  that  there  was  a  decided 
military  and  religious  strain  in  Earl  Roberts'  family 
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His  father  was  a  soldier,  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
an  officer  of  the  62nd  Foot  and  the  widow  of  a  major, 
and  his  great-grandmother  was  the  daughter  of  a  Major 
Sautelle  who  served  in  William  Ill's  Foot-guards  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Boyne.  The  Field -Marshal's  only  son  lived 
to  become  a  gallant  soldier,  and  was  cut  off  in  his  prime 
while  attempting  to  save  the  guns  at  Colenso,  in  the  South 
African  War.  If  we  dig  deeper  into  this  matter  of  family 
characteristics  we  shall  find  that  his  great-grandfather, 
John  Roberts,  was  an  architect  who  designed  the  Town 
Hall  and  other  buildings  at  Waterford,  and  the  profession 
certainly  presupposes  the  existence  of  a  faculty  for  or- 
ganization, which  Earl  Roberts  undoubtedly  possessed 
in  a  very  marked  degree.  His  paternal  grandfather  was 
a  clergyman  who  married  the  daughter  of  a  member  of 
the  cloth,  while  the  Sautelles  were  Huguenots  who  had 
fled  from  France  when  Louis  XIV  issued  the  infamous 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

Earl  Roberts  was  born  in  Cawnpore,  the  town  of  future 
tragedy,  on  September  30,  1832.  His  father  was  General 
Sir  Abraham  Roberts,  G.C.B.,  an  honoured  name  in 
the  records  of  warfare  with  Indian  border  tribes.  This 
fine  old  soldier,  who  lived  to  have  over  half  a  century's 
military  experience  to  his  credit,  was  then  a  lieutenant- 
colonel.  His  first  appointment  was  to  the  Waterford 
Regiment  of  militia  in  1801,  when  Napoleon  was  planning 
an  invasion  of  England,  but  after  having  become  ensign 
hi  the  48th  Regiment  two  years  later,  he  left  the  royal 
army  and  entered  the  more  attractive  and  adventurous 
service  of  the  East  India  Company  in  1804.  As  a  lieu- 
tenant he  served  under  Lord  Lake  in  Hindustan,  and  in 
1814,  after  exercising  himself  in  the  Public  Works  De- 
partment for  a  few  brief  months,  took  part  in  the  war  in 
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mountainous  Nepal,  first  as  commander  of  the  battalion 
companies  of  a  native  infantry  regiment,  and  later  as 
a  staff  officer.  Further  administrative  work  followed 
When  his  son  was  born,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Roberts  was 
in  command  of  the  101st  Foot,  a  battalion  now  merged  in 
the  Royal  Munster  Fusiliers. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  in  the  case  of  Earl 
Roberts  the  harmless  but  apparently  necessary  person  who, 
when  any  one  he  has  known  becomes  famous,  raises  a  loud 
voice  to  say  that  he  prophesied  very  early  that  such  would 
be  the  case.  If  that  being  existed  he  must  have  shown 
extraordinary  prescience.  When  only  eighteen  months 
old  the  little  Anglo-Indian  was  brought  to  England,  and 
spent  his  boyhood  at  Clifton,  the  beautiful  suburb  of  busy 
Bristol,  his  parents  returning  to  India  in  1836.  He  was 
by  no  means  strong  as  a  lad,  and  there  was  positively 
nothing  to  denote  future  possibilities  of  greatness  other 
than  the  fact  that  he  was  small.  This  apparent  contra- 
diction is  physical  rather  than  mental,  for  it  is  full  of  subtle 
significance  when  we  recollect  that  often  enough  little  men 
have  big  brains,  or  shall  we  say  a  happy  knack  of  seiz- 
ing opportunities  and  obtaining  advantages?  Napoleon, 
Nelson,  and  Roberts  were  short  of  stature,  and  so  are 
Jellicoe,  French,  and  Joffre. 

The  lad  entered  Eton  in  September  1845,  after  having 
apparently  exhausted  the  services  of  a  dame's  school  at 
Carrickmacross,  in  Ireland,  and  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
a  couple  of  years'  coaching  by  a  Mr  Mills  at  Hampton. 
His  stay  at  the  second  largest  public  school  in  England  was 
inconsiderable,  for  he  left  at  the  end  of  the  following 
summer  term. 

To  chase  the  rolling  circle's  speed, 
And  urge  the  flying  ball 
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may  or  may  not  have  appealed  to  Roberts,  but  it  is  inter- 
esting to  know  that  he  found  a  place  in  the  fourth  form 
and  gained  a  prize  for  mathematics.  The  latter  was 
something  of  an  achievement,  for  that  particular  study 
was  not  made  compulsory  until  1851,  the  composition  of 
Latin  verses  and  the  reading  of  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Horace 
being  considered  more  in  keeping  with  the  requirements 
of  a  gentleman's  son.  The  name  of  his  tutor  was  the 
Rev.  T.  Eyre  Young.  With  two  at  least  of  his  contempo- 
raries at  Eton  he  had  something  to  do  in  after-life.  These 
were  Sir  Alfred  Comyn  Lyall,  subsequently  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  North-West  Provinces  and  a  Member  of 
the  Council,  and,  like  Roberts,  a  hero  of  the  Mutiny,  and 
Admiral  Sir  George  Tryon,  who  assisted  Roberts  in  the 
transport  work  at  Zula  during  the  Abyssinian  War  in  1868, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  century  later  went  down  with  his  flag- 
ship, H.M.S.  Victoria,  when  it  was  rammed  by  the  Camper- 
down  off  the  coast  of  Tripoli.  To  the  end  of  his  days 
Roberts  always  cherished  a  warm  regard  for  Eton.  When, 
as  the  hero  of  Kandahar,  he  received  a  sword  of  honour  at 
his  old  college,  he  took  occasion  to  remark  :  "  To  you  boys 
who  intend  to  enter  the  Army,  the  studies  and  sports  of 
this  place  are  your  best  training.  England's  greatest 
general,  himself  an  Etonian,  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  won  hi  the  Eton  playing- 
fields.  In  thus  expressing  himself,  the  Duke  meant  that 
bodily  vigour,  power  of  endurance,  courage,  and  rapidity 
of  decision  are  produced  by  the  manly  games  which  are 
fostered  here.*' 

In  the  first  month  of  1847  Roberts  entered  the  Royal 
Military  College  at  Sandhurst,  and,  following  what  appears 
to  have  become  almost  a  rule  with  those  responsible  for 
his  education,  stayed  only  a  short  period.  However, 
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during  the  eighteen  months  that  he  was  a  cadet  he  made 
excellent  use  of  his  opportunities,  gaining  a  prize  for 
German  and  securing  other  marks  of  distinction,  including 
the  nickname  of  '  Deductions  '  because  he  exhibited  a 
wonderful  ability  for  solving  problems.  Leaving  Sand- 
hurst in  June  1848,  Roberts  put  in  some  time  at  a  pre- 
paratory military  school  at  Wimbledon,  then  nothing 
more  than  a  pleasant  Surrey  village.  On  Colonel  Roberts' 
return  to  England  he  definitely  decided  that  his  son  should 
enter  the  East  India  Company's  service.  In  February 
1850,  eight  years  before  the  transfer  of  the  Government 
to  the  Crown,  Roberts  secured  a  vacancy  at  Addiscombe, 
the  military  college  of  the  Company.  In  less  than  two 
years  the  young  cadet  was  appointed  second  lieutenant 
in  the  Bengal  Artillery. 

The  20th  of  February,  1852,  found  Roberts,  now  aged 
nineteen,  on  board  the  old  P.  &  O.  Ripon.  In  those  days, 
of  course,  the  long  and  tedious  voyage  was  not  shortened 
by  the  Suez  Canal.  His  itinerary  was  via  Alexandria, 
thence  by  canal  and  river  steamer  to  Cairo,  and  by  a  con- 
veyance drawn  by  mules  across  ninety  miles  of  dreary 
desert  to  Suez,  a  wretched  and  unhealthy  place.  There 
he  joined  the  Oriental  for  Calcutta. 

Roberts,  who  had  a  keen  sense  of  humour,  must  have 
appreciated  the  fact  that  the  vessel  cast  anchor  in  the 
Hugli  on  the  1st  of  April.  He  set  foot  in  Calcutta 
with  a  sense  of  bitter  disappointment,  for  his  father  had 
found  it  impossible  to  meet  him.  He  merely  received  a 
note  telling  him  to  stop  at  a  hotel  and  to  report  himself 
at  Dum-Dum,  some  six  miles  from  Fort  William.  It 
was  then  the  headquarters  of  the  Bengal  Artillery,  the 
buildings  adjoining  a  large  plain  used  as  a  practice 
ground. 
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Dum-Dum  has  become  famous  from  its  connexion  with 
the  variety  of  bullets  called  after  it,  which  were  made 
there  at  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  small-arms 
ammunition.  These  bullets  are  comparatively  soft  at 
their  extremity,  and  when  they  strike  their  object  they 
flatten  out  and  consequently  inflict  very  serious  wounds. 
Their  use  in  civilized  warfare  is  forbidden. 

In  1857  Roberts  had  good  reason  to  remember  his  stay 
at  Dum-Dum,  for  it  was  here  that  the  sepoys  first  openly 
demonstrated  against  the  greased  cartridges  which  had  so 
much  to  do  with  the  terrible  Mutiny.1 

While  it  would  probably  be  incorrect  to  assert  that 
the  Lieutenant  '  ate  his  heart  out,'  to  use  a  colloquial 
expression,  during  his  few  months'  stay  in  the  town,  it  is 
certain  that  he  requested  his  father  to  do  what  he  could 
to  get  him  sent  on  active  service  to  Burma.  Here  war 
had  broken  out,  and  most  of  the  garrison  had  already  gone. 
His  colourless  existence,  however,  was  enlivened  by  a 
cyclone,  of  which  he  gives  an  excellent  account  in  his 
autobiography.2  He  was  dining  with  a  friend  when  the 
first  note  of  the  increasing  wind  uttered  its  warning. 
Taking  a  native  servant  armed  with  a  lantern  to  show  him 
the  way  to  his  bungalow,  they  had  not  walked  far  before 
the  full  force  of  the  storm  was  upon  them. 

"  I  shouted  to  him  as  loudly  as  I  could,"  Earl  Roberts 
tells  us,  "  but  the  uproar  was  so  terrific  that  he  could  not 
hear  a  word,  and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  try  and 
make  my  own  way  home.  The  darkness  was  profound. 
As  I  was  walking  carefully  along  I  suddenly  came  in  con- 
tact with  an  object,  which  a  timely  flash  of  lightning  showed 

1  See  Chapter  II. 

2  Forty-One   Years  in  India  (ed.    1911),  p.  4.     This  work  is 
referred  to  in  following  footnotes  as  "  Roberts."- 
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me  was  a  column,  standing  in  exactly  the  opposite  direc- 
tion from  my  own  house.  I  could  now  locate  myself 
correctly,  and  the  lightning  becoming  every  moment  more 
vivid,  I  was  enabled  to  grope  my  way  by  slow  degrees  to 
the  mess,  where  I  expected  to  find  some  one  to  show  me 
my  way  home,  but  the  servants,  who  knew  from  experi- 
ence the  probable  effects  of  a  cyclone,  had  already  closed 
the  outside  Venetian  shutters  and  barred  all  the  doors.  I 
could  just  see  them  through  the  crack  engaged  in  making 
everything  fast.  In  vain  I  banged  at  the  door  and  called 
at  the  top  of  my  voice — they  heard  nothing.  Reluctantly 
I  became  convinced  that  there  was  no  alternative  but  to 
leave  my  shelter  and  face  the  rapidly  increasing  storm  once 
more.  My  bungalow  was  not  more  than  half  a  mile  away, 
but  it  took  me  an  age  to  accomplish  this  short  distance, 
as  I  was  only  able  to  move  a  few  steps  at  a  time,  whenever 
the  lightning  showed  me  the  way.  It  was  necessary  to 
be  careful,  as  the  road  was  raised,  with  a  deep  ditch  on 
either  side  ;  several  trees  had  already  been  blown  down 
and  lay  across  it,  and  huge  branches  were  being  driven 
through  the  air  like  thistledown.  I  found  extreme 
difficulty  in  keeping  my  feet,  especially  at  the  cross-roads, 
where  I  was  more  than  once  all  but  blown  over.  At  last  I 
reached  my  house,  but  even  then  my  struggles  were  not 
quite  at  an  end.  It  was  a  very  long  time  before  I  could 
gain  admittance.  The  servant  who  had  been  carrying 
the  lantern  had  arrived,  and,  missing  me,  imagined  that 
I  must  have  returned  to  the  house  at  which  I  had  dined. 
The  men  with  whom  I  chummed,  thinking  it  unlikely  that 
I  should  make  a  second  attempt  to  return  home,  had  care- 
fully fastened  all  the  doors,  momentarily  expecting  the 
roof  of  the  house  to  be  blown  off.  I  had  to  continue 
hammering  for  a  long  time  before  they  heard  and 
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admitted  me,  thankful  to  be  comparatively  safe  inside  a 
house." 

In  August  Roberts  received  a  welcome  note  from  his 
father,  who  had  recently  been  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  Peshawar  Division,  then  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant in  India,  bidding  him  to  join  him.  He  "  bade  a 
glad  good-bye  to  Dum-Dum,"  he  tells  us,  and  set  out  on 
the  long  three  months'  journey.  He  travelled  by  barge, 
post-chaise,  and  palanquin,  seeing  something  of  the  sights 
of  Benares,  Allahabad,  Cawnpore,  and  Meerut,  places  so 
soon  to  be  associated  with  the  Mutiny.  It  was  altogether 
a  tiresome  business,  but  Roberts  had  early  discovered 
that  the  secret  of  such  happiness  as  is  allowed  to  us  in 
this  world  is  to  make  the  best  of  even  the  worst,  and 
thoroughly  to  enjoy  the  intermediate  stages.  He  kept 
his  eyes  open,  and  found  a  fund  of  interest  in  his  experi- 
ences, more  particularly  at  the  military  station  of  Meerut. 
Here  he  came  face  to  face  with  the  Bengal  Horse  Artillery, 
of  whom  he  had  heard  much  but  never  seen.  They  looked 
magnificent  in  their  gorgeous  uniforms,  sashes,  and  red 
horsehair  plumed  helmets.  In  his  opinion  there  were  no 
finer  fellows,  and  certainly  their  record  was  a  splendid 
one.  Roberts  determined  then  and  there  to  become  a 
'  horse-gunner,'  and  he  had  sufficient  self-reliance  to 
believe  that  ultimately  he  would  gain  his  desire.  Pesha- 
war was  also  a  centre  of  considerable  interest,  for  it 
commands  the  caravan  route  between  Afghanistan  and 
India  and  guards  the  entrance  of  the  Khyber  Pass.  Lord 
Dalhousie,  the  Governor-General,  described  it  as  "  the 
outpost  of  the  Indian  Empire,"  and  such  it  continues  to 
remain. 

Roberts'  father,  of  whom  it  must  be  remembered  he 
knew  comparatively  little,  proved  a  genial  companion  to 
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his  son,  who  acted  as  his  aide-de-camp  in  addition  to 
carrying  on  his  ordinary  regimental  duties. 

It  is  eloquent  testimony  to  the  kindly  disposition  of 
General  Abraham  Roberts  and  of  the  spirit  of  camaraderie 
which  existed  between  him  and  his  son  that  the  latter 
afterward  avowed  that  the  year  they  spent  together  at 
Peshawar  was  "  one  of  the  brightest  and  happiest  of  my 
early  life."  Unfortunately  the  health  of  the  senior  officer 
showed  signs  of  giving  way,  and  he  was  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  resign  his  command.  He  bade  farewell  to  the 
city  in  the  last  week  of  November  1853. 

Although  as  yet  Roberts  had  had  no  experience  of 
actual  warfare,  he  fully  appreciated  the  price  that  was 
often  enough  exacted  for  public  service.  Dalhousie,  the 
Governor-General,  so  report  had  it,  was  working  himself 
to  death,  and  indeed  within  a  few  years  was  to  return  to 
England  a  crippled  man,  while  a  little  over  two  months 
before  Roberts  took  leave  of  his  father  brave  Colonel 
Mackeson,  Commissioner  of  Peshawar,  was  stabbed  by  a 
man  who  posed  as  a  religious  enthusiast  and  had  been 
praying  outside  his  house  all  day.  India  was  a  treacherous 
land  to  live  in  at  that  period,  but  the  worst  was  yet  to  be. 

Peshawar  was  a  notoriously  unhealthy  station,  and 
occasional  bouts  of  fever  did  much  to  render  Roberts' 
general  condition  of  health  far  from  satisfactory.  In  April 
1854  he  was  granted  sick  leave,  and  proceeded  to  Kashmir, 
waxing  enthusiastic  over  the  magnificent  scenery,  shoot- 
ing bear  when  opportunity  afforded,  and  having  an  excel- 
lent holiday  until  his  return  in  the  following  September. 
Shortly  afterward  he  got  his  heart's  desire  and  joined  the 
Bengal  Horse  Artillery.  The  2nd  Brigade,  to  which  he 
was  posted,  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  Irishmen. 
Roberts  made  it  a  rule  to  ride  all  the  horses  in  turn,  so 
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that  he  might  become  a  thoroughly  experienced  driver ; 
this  thoroughness  was  characteristic  of  the  great  soldier 
throughout  his  long  career. 

He  had  entered  upon  his  duties  with  great  enthusiasm, 
but  for  some  time  it  seemed  as  if  illness  would  seriously 
handicap  his  career.  Early  in  1856,  after  a  second  visit 
to  Kashmir  and  a  trudge  across  the  Himalayas  to  Simla, 
now  the  seat  of  government  during  the  summer  months, 
a  ray  of  hope  brightened  the  darkness.  After  working 
day  and  night  in  an  attempt  to  master  some  of  the 
intricacies  of  Hindustani,  he  acquired  sufficient  of  that 
language  to  pass  his  examination  for  an  appointment  on 
the  staff.  Even  then  he  had  hopes  of  eventually  becoming 
Quartermaster-General  of  the  army  in  India,  and  pictured 
himself  dealing  with  the  thousand  and  one  things  connected 
with  supply  transport  administration  and  operations,  and 
the  drafting  of  executive  orders  in  the  field  when  on  active 
service. 

This  was  a  turning-point  in  Roberts'  career,  and  it 
must  be  conceded  that  Colonel  Arthur  Becher,  the  Quarter- 
master-General, whom  he  had  seen  at  Simla,  had  much  to 
do  with  it.  He  had  taken  a  fancy  to  the  Lieutenant, 
and  thrown  out  a  hint  that  he  would  like  him  to  take  up 
an  appointment.  Shortly  afterward  Lieutenant  Lumsden,1 
the  Deputy-Assistant  Quartermaster-General,  had  to 
vacate  that  position  for  a  time,  in  order  to  assist  in  the 
survey  of  Kashmir,  and  Roberts  was  offered  the  post  on 
condition  that  he  continued  his  regimental  work.  The  fact 
that  Dalhousie  had  refused  to  sanction  the  appointment 
was  the  cause  of  Roberts'  strenuous  application,  but  his 
knowledge  of  Hindustani  was  to  stand  him  in  good  stead, 

1  Afterward  General  Sir  Peter  Lumsden,  G.C.B.,  K.C.B.,  Chief 
of  the  Stafi  in  India  1879,  member  of  the  Council  1883-1893.- 
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and  he  realized  as  never  before  that  hard  work  is  a  neces- 
sary qualification  for  any  post  worth  having. 

Reference  must  now  be  made  to  the  first  Afghan  War 
(1838-42),  for  it  has  a  direct  bearing  on  what  is  to  follow. 
It  was  the  outcome  of  the  aggressive  attitude  of  Persia, 
supported  by  Russia,  toward  Afghanistan.  This  country 
was  virtually  a  buffer-state  between  the  Russian  and 
British  Empires,  joining  India  on  the  east,  and  separated 
only  from  Russia  by  the  dreary  wastes  of  the  Turkestan 
desert.  It  is,  and  has  always  been,  a  danger  zone,  for  all 
invasions  of  India  by  land  have  been  made  via  Afghanistan. 
Lord  Auckland,  who  was  then  Governor-General,  consider- 
ably alarmed  at  the  siege  of  Herat  by  the  Persians  in  1837, 
an  operation  rendered  unsuccessful  by  the  skill  and  energy 
of  Eldred  Pottinger,  came  to  the  conclusion,  either  person- 
ally or  because  it  was  forced  on  him  by  the  Melbourne 
Ministry  at  home,  that  the  best  policy  would  be  to  support 
the  claim  of  Shah  Shuja  to  the  Afghan  throne,  the  present 
occupant,  Dost  Muhammad  Barakzai,  having  deposed 
him.  This,  it  was  argued,  would  ensure  the  supremacy 
of  the  British  at  the  Court  of  Kabul.  Dost  Muhammad 
probably  appraised  the  situation  better  than  Auckland, 
and,  while  suspicious  of  the  British,  was  even  more  alarmed 
at  the  attitude  of  the  other  Powers  toward  his  State.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  he  had  already  made  overtures  to  the 
British,  but  these  had  not  been  accepted  because  of  the 
prevailing  notion  that  he  was  playing  into  the  hands  of 
Russia.  After  the  British  occupation  of  the  capital  and  of 
Kandahar,  the  flight  of  Dost  Muhammad  and  the  setting 
up  of  Shah  Shuja,  Brigadier-General  Abraham  Roberts 
was  given  command  of  the  new  Ameer's  troops,  but  he 
early  recognized  that  if  Kabul  were  not  properly  fortified 
and  strongly  garrisoned  it  would  be  impossible  to  hold  it. 
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His  advice  and  timely  warning  fell  on  dull  official  ears,  and 
as  a  protest  he  resigned.  The  sequel  is  supplied  by  the 
disastrous  events  of  1841  and  1842.  During  that  period 
Sir  Alexander  Burnes,  British  Resident,  and  Sir  William 
Macnaughten,  British  Envoy,  were  murdered,  and  some 
sixteen  thousand  souls,  after  vacating  Kabul  and  trudging 
through  deep  snow,  either  fell  by  the  wayside  or  were  shot 
or  put  to  the  knife  by  Afghans  in  the  Jugdulluk  Pass  as 
they  pushed  toward  Jalalabad,  which  was  held  by  a 
British  garrison.  Although  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
prisoners  were  saved,  the  only  man  who  started  with  the 
expedition  from  Kabul  and  reached  Jalalabad  was  Dr 
Brydon.  H  s  wonderful  exploit  is  the  subject  of  a  famous 
picture.1 

After  a  siege  lasting  three  months  the  garrison  at 
Jalalabad  took  the  offensive  and  defeated  Akbar  Khan, 
Dost  Muhammad's  son.  Forty-eight  hours  afterward  a 
relieving  force  arrived  under  General  Pollock,  who  with- 
drew the  garrison  and  destroyed  the  fortress.  He  then 
pushed  on  to  Kabul,  and  by  way  of  punishment  burnt 
the  bazaar,  or  market.  There  he  was  joined  by  Generals 
Rawlinson  and  Nott,  who  had  gallantly  defended  Kanda- 
har. Although  the  British  prisoners  and  hostages  were 
found  to  be  safe  in  their  mountain  prison,  Shah  Shuja 
was  assassinated  by  his  own  subjects  as  he  was  leaving 
the  fortress  in  which  he  had  hitherto  made  himself  secure. 
In  the  end  Dost  Muhammad  recovered  his  throne,  and  the 
British  retired  from  the  scene  of  their  failure.  When,  in 
1856,  the  Persians  again  advanced  on  Herat,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  John  Nicholson,  the  Deputy-Commissioner  of  Pesha- 
war, wrote  to  a  friend  that  he  feared  that  "while  our  people 
will  bear  in  mind  the  disasters  occasioned  by  incompetence 
1  The  Remnant  of  an  A  rmy ,  by  Lady  Butler. 
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without  a  parallel,  they  will  ignore  the  lessons  taught  by 
the  successful  advance  of  Pollock  and  Nott  in  the  face  of 
the  whole  Afghan  nation  through  as  difficult  a  country 
as  any  hi  the  world,  and  with  no  loss  to  speak  of,  though 
our  infantry  hi  those  days  had  neither  percussion-locks 
nor  rifles." 

In  1855  a  treaty  had  been  made  between  the  East  India 
Company  and  the  Ameer.  It  contained  but  three  articles, 
and  bound  the  parties  to  perpetual  peace  and  friendship, 
the  Company  to  respect  and  never  to  interfere  with  Dost 
Muhammad's  territories,  and  the  Ameer  to  recognize  the 
friends  and  enemies  of  the  Company  as  such. 

After  the  fall  of  Herat  in  the  following  year  the  safety 
of  Afghanistan  again  began  to  be  discussed.  The  Ameer 
requested  assistance,  and  it  was  seen  that  Abraham 
Roberts'  advice  regarding  Kabul  had  been  too  lightly 
dismissed  by  the  authorities.  It  was  decided  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  more  binding  alliance,  and  on  January  1, 
1857,  the  first  of  several  conferences  on  the  subject  took 
place  at  Peshawar  between  Dost  Muhammad  and  Sir  John 
Lawrence,  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Punjab.  Frederick 
Roberts  was  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  man  who  had  lost  his  throne  and  so  quickly  regained 
it.  Several  thousands  of  soldiers  lined  the  road,  doubtless 
in  order  to  create  a  good  impression  on  the  Ameer  as  to 
India's  military  resources,  and  the  young  officer  was  "  in 
the  midst  of  it  all."  The  meeting  had  far-reaching  results, 
and  proved  of  special  service  to  Great  Britain  during  her 
time  of  trial  in  the  days  of  the  Mutiny.  Lawrence,  who 
hated  the  Afghans  with  an  exceeding  bitter  hatred,  said 
with  his  usual  candour  that  if  the  Afghans  made  a  treaty 
they  would  not  keep  it,  an  opinion  which  subsequent 
events  proved  to  be  entirely  wrong.  The  agreement 
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confirmed  the  previous  arrangement,  and  in  addition  Dost 
Muhammad  agreed  to  keep  a  certain  number  of  troops  for 
the  defence  of  Afghanistan  during  the  period  of  the  war 
with  Persia  on  payment  of  a  monthly  subsidy  and  a  gift 
of  four  thousand  muskets.  British  officers  were  also  to 
be  allowed  to  visit  certain  parts  of  the  country  in  order 
to  ascertain  that  the  money  was  properly  used,  but  only 
while  hostilities  lasted.  When  he  had  signed  the  parch- 
ment the  Ameer  said  to  those  assembled  :  "  I  have  made 
an  alliance  with  the  British  Government,  and,  happen 
what  may,  I  will  keep  it  faithfully  till  death." 

Roberts  pays  eloquent  testimony  to  the  treaty.  "  Not 
only,"  he  writes,  "  did  it  heal  the  wounds  left  open 
from  the  first  Afghan  War,  but  it  relieved  England  of  a 
great  anxiety  at  a  time  when  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  India  there  was  distress,  revolt,  bloodshed, 
and  bitter  distrust  of  our  native  troops.  Dost  Mahomed 
loyally  held  to  his  engagements  during  the  troublous  days 
of  the  Mutiny  which  so  quickly  followed  this  alliance,  when, 
had  he  turned  against  us,  we  should  assuredly  have  lost 
the  Punjab  ;  Delhi  could  never  have  been  taken  ;  in  fact, 
I  do  not  see  how  any  part  of  the  country  north  of  Bengal 
could  have  been  saved.  Dost  Mahomed's  own  people 
could  not  understand  his  attitude.  They  frequently  came 
to  him  during  the  Mutiny,  throwing  their  turbans  at  his 
feet,  and  praying  him  as  a  Mahomed  an  to  seize  that 
opportunity  for  destroying  the  '  infidels.'  "  * 

Roberts,  it  may  be  added,  always  held  the  view  that 
Russia  would  sooner  or  later  invade  India,  which  it  is  said 
that  no  less  a  personage  than  the  present  Tsar  once  assured 
him  would  be  madness  and  impossible.  "  All  the  same," 
replied  the  great  little  soldier,  "  you  will  come  some  day." 

1  Roberts,  p.  31:    The  author's  spelling  is,  of  course,  retained. 
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Lumsden,  the  Deputy- Assistant  Quartermaster-General, 
was  chosen  to  form  one  of  the  mission  which  was  shortly 
afterward  sent  to  Kandahar,  and  there  he  remained  during 
the  Mutiny.  Roberts  was  again  given  the  acting  appoint- 
ment. More  interesting  at  the  moment,  and  certainly 
more  exciting,  was  the  choice  of  him  as  staff  officer  by 
Major-General  Reed,  commanding  the  Peshawar  Division, 
who  was  about  to  make  a  tour  of  inspection.  Although 
Jhelum,  Rawal  Pindi,  and  Nowshera  were  visited,  there 
was  nowhere  the  slightest  symptom  of  the  sedition  which, 
like  a  fell  contagious  disease,  was  so  soon  to  break  out  and 
spread  with  such  disastrous  consequences. 

It  was  during  this  journey  that  Roberts  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  young  subaltern  in  the  Inniskillings  named 
George  White,  who  afterward  became  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  India  and  the  gallant  defender  of  Ladysmith. 
In  the  following  April,  when  engaged  in  drawing  up  a 
report  as  to  the  suitability  of  Cherat  as  a  sanatorium  for 
European  soldiers,  he  met  the  brave  John  Nicholson, 
whom  the  Sikhs  afterward  deified,  and  whose  power  over 
the  natives  was  expressed  by  one  of  them  in  picturesque 
phraseology  :  "  The  sound  of  his  horse's  hoofs  was  heard 
from  the  Attock  to  the  Khaibar."  1  This  gallant  soldier, 
Robert  avers,2  "  impressed  me  more  profoundly  than  any 
man  I  had  ever  met  before,  or  have  ever  met  since.  I 
have  never  seen  any  one  like  him.  He  was  the  beau-ideal 
of  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman.  His  appearance  was  dis- 
tinguished and  commanding,  with  a  sense  of  power  about 
him  which  to  my  mind  was  the  result  of  his  having  passed 
so  much  of  his  life  amongst  the  wild  and  lawless  tribesmen, 

1  The  Life  of  John  Nicholson,  by  Capt.  Lionel  J .  Trotter,  page  235 
(Nelson's  edition). 
1  Roberts,  p.  33. 
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with  whom  his  authority  was  supreme.  Intercourse  with 
this  man  amongst  men  made  me  more  eager  than  ever  to 
remain  on  the  frontier,  and  I  was  seized  with  ambition  to 
follow  in  his  footsteps.  Had  I  never  seen  Nicholson  again, 
I  might  have  thought  that  the  feelings  with  which  he 
inspired  me  were  to  some  extent  the  result  of  my  imagina- 
tion, excited  by  the  astonishing  stories  I  had  heard  of  his 
power  and  influence  ;  my  admiration,  however,  for  him 
was  immeasurably  strengthened  when,  a  few  weeks  later, 
I  served  as  his  staff  officer,  and  had  opportunities  of 
observing  more  closely  his  splendid  soldierly  qualities  and 
the  workings  of  his  grand,  simple  mind." 

It  is  obvious  that  Nicholson  was  one  of  the  formative 
influences  of  this,  the  first  phase  of  Frederick  Roberts' 
career.  If  you  have  read  the  latter  part  of  the  above 
passage  with  care  you  will  have  discerned  in  it  certain 
characteristics  which  have  endeared  '  Bobs '  to  the 
British  Army  and  to  the  British  public. 


CHAPTER  H 

The  First  Shots  of  the  Mutiny 

"  The  first  virtue  of  an  officer  is  calmness.'-' — ROBERTS 

MANY  people  have  a  vague  idea  that  the  Indian 
Mutiny  was  brought  about  by  greased  cart- 
ridges.   Here  their  information  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  catastrophe  begins  and  ends.     As  a  matter  of  fact 
the   outbreak  had   several  contributing  causes,   and  as 
historians  are  by  no  means  in  accord  as  to  the  predominat- 
ing factor,  it  seems  improbable  after  this  lapse  of  time  that 
a  definite  and  accurate  statement,  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt  or  contradiction,  is  likely  to  be  forthcoming. 

Notwithstanding  this  disability,  it  cannot  be  too 
strongly  asserted  that  the  supposition  that  Dalhousie's 
lack  of  foresight  contributed  to  any  marked  extent  to  the 
outbreak  is  unfair  to  the  autocratic  Governor-General  who 
had  conquered  and  annexed  the  Punjab  and  a  great  part 
of  Burma.  He  repeatedly  urged  upon  the  Company  the 
necessity  for  increasing  the  British  garrison  and  reducing 
the  native  regiments,  particularly  those  in  Bengal.  Here 
is  a  typical  letter  on  the  subject  from  Dalhousie  to  Sir 
Charles  Wood,  dated  the  15th  August  1854  :  "I  wish  to 
say  to  you  emphatically  that  two  European  regiments 
cannot  be  safely  withdrawn,  especially  now.  Our  Raj  is 
safe  from  risk,  but  only  when  we  are  strong.  We  posi- 
tively must  not  be  weakened.  We  have  not,  like  the 
Colonies,  anything  to  fall  back  upon.  We  must  be  strong 
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not  against  the  enemy  only,  but  against  our  population, 
and  even  against  contingencies  connected  with  our  own 
native  army.  Again  I  adjure  you  not  to  allow  us  to  be 
weakened  in  European  infantry."  When  the  Mutiny 
broke  out  three  years  later,  the  native  soldiers  numbered 
257,000  and  the  British  troops  only  36,000. 

The  business  of  the  greased  cartridges  was  unquestion- 
ably of  grave  importance  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
sepoys.  John  Lawrence,  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Punjab,  most  emphatically  asserts  that  the  "  proximate 
cause "  of  the  Mutiny  "  was  the  cartridge  affair  and 
nothing  else,"  but  he  asks  this  significant  question :  "  Was 
it  to  be  expected  that  the  native  soldiers,  who  had  charge 
of  our  fortresses,  arsenals,  magazines,  and  treasuries,  with- 
out adequate  control,  should  fail  to  gather  extravagant 
ideas  of  their  own  importance  ?  "  Referring  to  the  native 
letters  that  were  seized  at  the  post  office,  when  it  was 
realized  that  mischief  was  brewing,  Roberts  himself  says  : 
"  It  was  evident  from  them  that  the  sepoys  had  really 
been  made  to  believe  that  we  intended  to  destroy  their 
caste  by  various  unholy  devices,  of  which  the  issue  of 
contaminating  cartridges  was  one.  The  seeds  of  disaffec- 
tion had  been  sown  by  agitators,  who  thought  they  saw 
an  opportunity  for  realizing  their  hope  of  overthrowing 
our  rule,  maintained  as  it  was  by  a  mere  handful  of 
Europeans  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  population  of  Asiatics. 
This  feeling  of  antagonism,  only  guessed  at  before,  was 
plainly  revealed  in  these  letters,  never  intended  to  meet 
the  European  eye."  1 

The  adoption  of  the  new  Enfield  rifle,  loaded  with  a 
greased  cartridge  that  had  to  be  bitten  before  it  was  in- 
serted in  the  magazine,  set  the  native  soldiers  in  a  ferment. 
1  Roberts,  pp.  35-36. 
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It  was  whispered  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Hindustan  that  the  stuff  with  which  the  cartridges  were 
smeared  was  a  concoction  of  pig's  and  cow's  fat.  The  truth 
of  this  has  been  established  by  the  researches  of  Sir  George 
Forrest,  but  the  munitions  were  speedily  withdrawn,  and 
every  effort  was  made  to  allay  the  offended  susceptibilities 
of  the  natives.  Above  all  else  the  Hindu  is  ceremonially 
religious,  paying  the  greatest  possible  attention  to  the  out- 
ward and  visible  signs  of  what  we  may  hope  is  an  inward 
grace.  He  believes  in  the  transmigration  of  the  souls 
of  men  into  animals,  and  it  was  due  to  this  belief  that 
his  susceptibilities  were  so  gravely  disturbed.  To  him 
the  cow,  like  snakes  and  monkeys,  is  sacred,  while  the 
Mohammedan  agrees  with  the  orthodox  Hebrew  that  the 
pig  is  unclean..  Quite  apart  from  this  particular  offence, 
the  issue  of  the  cartridges  was  regarded  as  an  artful  method 
of  making  converts  to  Christianity.  The  Hindus  had  also 
been  alarmed  by  Canning's  proclamation  that  native 
regiments  would  be  liable  to  serve  across  the  seas,  which 
meant  that  they  would  lose  caste.  It  is  difficult  to  regard 
this  interference  with  religious  beliefs  as  other  than  a  peg 
on  which  to  hang  a  grievance  when  it  is  recollected  that, 
compared  with  the  ruthless  disregard  for  them  shown  by 
Mohammedan  conquerors,  the  action  of  the  Government 
was  absolutely  trivial.  An  ancient  prophecy,  based  on 
the  fairly  obvious  calculation  of  one  hundred  years,  was 
remembered  and  diligently  repeated  with  the  persistency 
of  the  more  modern  chain  prayer,  until  at  last  people  took 
it  for  granted  that  British  domination  of  India  would  cease 
in  1857,  the  centenary  of  Clive's  victory  at  Plassey.  It 
was  the  Company  that  died.1 

Colonel  Jacob,  of  the  Scinde  Irregular  Horse,  writing  in 
1  See  post,  p.  97. 
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1851,  points  out  that  one  of  the  worst  evils  in  the  Bengal 
army  was  that  "  the  promotion  of  natives  is  made  to 
depend  on  seniority  only,  so  that  if  a  man  keeps  clear  of 
actual  crime,  and  lives  long  enough,  he  must  become  a 
commissioned  officer,  however  unfit  for  the  office.  Under 
this  system,  the  private  soldier  feels  himself  entirely 
independent  of  his  officers ;  he  knows  that  they  neither 
hasten  nor  retard  his  advance  in  the  service.  He  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  live  and  get  through  his  duties  with 
listless  stupidity,  and  with  the  least  possible  trouble  to 
himself.  No  exertion  on  his  part  can  help  him — neither 
talent,  courage,  fidelity,  nor  good  conduct  is  of  any  avail. 
Confidence  and  pride  in  each  other  between  men  and 
officers  cannot  exist.  There  is  no  real  co-operation  ;  for 
the  one  being  powerless  to  aid,  the  other  becomes  careless 
of  offending.  This  is  the  effect  on  the  private  soldier. 
The  system  is  equally  if  not  more  baneful  as  respects  the 
native  officers,  commissioned  and  non-commissioned.  The 
whole  of  the  native  commissioned  officers  are  entirely  use- 
less ;  the  amount  of  their  pay  is  a  dead  loss  to  the  State ; 
every  one  of  them  is  unfit  for  service  by  reason  of  imbecility, 
produced  by  old  age,  or  where,  in  rare  instances,  the  man 
may  not  be  altogether  in  his  second  childhood,  he  is  en- 
tirely useless  from  having  been  educated  in  a  bad  school." 
The  case  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  exaggerated  by  the 
Colonel's  vigorous  pen.  He  carries  more  conviction  when 
he  asserts  that  "  treachery,  mutiny,  villainy  of  all  kinds, 
may  be  carried  on  among  the  private  soldiers  unknown  to 
their  officers,  to  any  extent,  where  the  men  are  of  one  caste 
of  Hindus,  and  where  the  rules  of  caste  are  more  regarded 
than  those  of  military  discipline."  A  few  brief  years  were 
to  prove  beyond  the  shadow  of  doubt  the  veracity  of  this 
statement.  Roberts  says  that  in  1857  "  the  reliance  on  the 
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fidelity  of  the  native  troops  was  unbounded,  and  officers 
believed  implicitly  in  the  contentment  and  loyalty  of  their 
men.  Their  faith  in  them  was  extraordinary.  Even  after 
half  the  native  army  had  mutinied,  and  many  officers  had 
been  murdered,  those  belonging  to  the  remaining  regiments 
could  not  believe  that  their  own  particular  men  could  be 
guilty  of  treachery."  l 

Although  mutiny  on  a  comprehensive  scale  had  never 
before  been  attempted,  various  acts  of  indiscipline  had 
occurred  from  tune  to  time,  as  in  1824  when  the  iron  hand 
of  Sir  Edward  Paget  had  speedily  dealt  with  the  47th 
Native  Infantry  upon  its  refusal  to  march  to  Burma. 
The  men  were  first  decimated  and  then  disbanded. 

A  general  rising  of  the  sepoys  throughout  Bengal  was 
planned  to  take  place  on  the  last  day  of  May,  1857,  but  the 
plot  miscarried  as  regards  date,  some  of  the  regiments 
revolting  earlier  and  others  later.  Had  there  been  unity 
in  the  movement  it  would  probably  have  been  fatal  to 
British  interests.  As  the  following  particulars  show,  the 
time-table,  from  one  cause  and  another,  was  not  strictly 
adhered  to.  At  Barrackpore  one  named  Mungul  Pandy 
attempted  to  lift  the  torch  of  rebellion  on  the  29th  of  the 
previous  March,  but  he  and  his  fellows  were  cowed  by  the 
quickness  and  bravery  of  General  Hearsey,  and  after  Pandy 
had  attempted  suicide  he  was  hanged.  The  native  soldiers 
at  Meerut  took  the  law  into  their  own  hands  on  the  10th 
May,  and  those  of  Delhi  on  the  following  day ;  at  Peshawar 
insurrection  was  to  have  broken  out  on  the  22nd  May,  but 
was  forestalled,2  as  was  that  at  Lahore,  which  was  fixed 
for  the  15th  of  the  same  month.  Ferozepore  became  dis- 
affected on  the  13th,  but  the  disturbance  was  quelled. 
The  troops  at  Mardan  rose  on  the  22nd ;  those  at 
1  Roberts,  pi  34.  8  See  post,  p.  37; 
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Lucknow  on  the  30th  On  the  1st  June  there  was  a  minor 
outbreak  at  Benares,  the  first  flicker  of  a  large  affair 
planned  for  the  4th,  which  was  suppressed  by  a  whiff  of 
grape-shot  on  the  3rd.  On  the  4th  Cawnpore  rebelled,  on 
the  6th  murders  took  place  at  Allahabad,  and  on  the  18th 
the  native  infantry  and  irregular  troops  at  Fatehgarh 
defied  their  officers.  The  proximity  of  dates  is  significant, 
and  the  number  of  places  involved  shows  how  widespread 
was  the  disaffection  The  inevitable,  hitherto  regarded  as 
the  impossible,  had  happened 

Roberts,  going  about  his  ordinary  duties  at  Peshawar, 
heard  in  February  of  the  mysterious  distribution  of  certain 
unleavened  cakes  These,  it  was  rumoured — correctly, 
as  soon  appeared — were  unwritten  messages  to  prepare 
the  natives  for  a  certain  forthcoming  event  of  great 
importance 

Referring  to  these  peculiar  missives,  the  Rev  J  Cave- 
Brown,  Chaplain  of  the  Punjab  Movable  Column,  says  : 
"  One  district  officer,  who  saw  a  chupattee-laden  messenger 
arrive  in  a  village,  and  observed  him  breaking  his  cake  into 
pieces  and  distributing  them  among  the  men  of  the  village, 
asked  what  it  meant ;  he  was  told  that  there  was  an  old 
custom  in  Hindustan  that  when  their  malik,  or  chief, 
required  any  service  from  his  people,  he  adopted  this  mode 
to  prepare  them  for  receiving  his  orders,  and  every  one  who 
partook  of  this  chupattee  was  held  '  pledged  to  obey  the 
order,  whenever  it  might  come  and  whatever  it  might  be.' 
'  What  was  the  nature  of  the  order  in  the  present  case  ?  ' 
he  asked  ;  the  answer,  accompanied  by  a  suspicious  smile, 
was,  '  We  don't  know  yet.' ' 

Nor  was  the  distribution  of  the  unleavened  cakes  the 
only  suspicious  circumstance,  for  news  arrived  of  in- 
subordination on  the  part  of  the  sepoys  at  Berhampur,  and 
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the  disbanding  of  native  regiments  at  Barrackpore,  while 
in  the  previous  January  there  had  been  trouble  about  the 
cartridges  at  Dum-Dum,  where  they  were  made  up.  It 
was  to  an  almost  incredulous  gathering  of  officers  that  the 
signaller  at  Peshawar  announced  in  agitated  tones  on  the 
evening  of  the  llth  May  that  word  had  been  received  from 
Delhi  that  twenty-four  hours  earlier  the  native  troops  at 
Meerut  had  taken  matters  into  their  own  hands. 

After  having  done  what  they  pleased,  so  the  information 
went  on,  they  had  started  off  for  Delhi  and  lit  the  torch  of 
rebellion  in  the  city  of  the  Grand  Mogul. 

Here  was  both  food  for  thought  and  need  for  action. 

The  news  had  taken  some  time  to  travel,  coming  as  it 
did  by  a  roundabout  route,  and  was  unofficial.  It  had 
been  dispatched  from  Delhi  to  Umballa  by  an  English 
lad  named  William  Brendish,  who  was  sitting  in  the  office 
when  the  mutineers  from  Meerut  had  begun  their  fell 
work,  and  had  been  forwarded  to  Lahore,  and  thence  to 
Peshawar. 

Had  General  Hewitt,  who  was  in  command  at  Meerut, 
been  a  man  of  Nicholson's  temperament,  he  would  have 
stamped  out  the  flames  ere  they  reached  another  station. 
Unfortunately  Hewitt  was  both  mentally  and  physically 
phlegmatic.  He  had  2200  British  troops  with  which  to 
combat  less  than  3000  native  cavalry  and  infantry,  and 
lamentably  failed. 

Only  a  few  days  previously  an  event  had  occurred  that 
should  have  put  the  old  General  upon  his  guard.  Eighty- 
five  cavalrymen  had  refused  to  handle  a  supply  of  cart- 
ridges, although,  as  it  happened,  these  were  not  the  offen- 
sive new-fangled  sort.  This  latter  detail,  by  the  way,  was 
fortunate  for  the  British,  because  had  the  more  modern 
cartridge  been  distributed  when  the  sepoys  took  affairs 
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into  their  own  hands  the  Mutiny  might  have  been  a  tragedy 
of  even  greater  consequence  than  that  we  are  about  to 
detail.  The  insubordinate  cavalrymen  had  been  tried 
by  a  native  court-martial  of  Hindus  and  Mohammedans, 
found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  only. 

That  was  eminently  just  and  should  have  been  full 
reparation  for  the  offence.  Four  days  later,  however,  the 
eighty-five  men  were  marched  out  of  gaol  and  subjected  to 
unnecessary  indignities.  They  were  formally  degraded  in 
presence  of  the  whole  garrison,  their  uniforms  stripped 
from  them,  and  their  feet  fettered.  It  was  applying  a 
match  to  tinder.  When  the  native  troops  were  dismissed 
they  spoke  only  of  revenge,  and  when  the  church  bells  were 
ringing  on  the  following  Sunday  evening  the  sepoys  had 
made  their  plans  and  were  ready.  Prison  doors,  guarded 
only  by  natives,  were  burst  open  and  the  '  martyrs ' 
released,  the  other  regiments  lining  up  in  true  military 
fashion  prepared  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  their  native 
officers. 

A  sergeant  heard  the  commotion,  and  summing  up  the 
situation  hastened  to  Colonel  Finnis,  telling  him  in  vigorous 
language  that  the  men  had  mutinied.  "  For  God's  sake, 
sir,  fly ! "  he  said,  knowing  already  that  the  men  were 
determined  and  that  this  was  no  make-believe  assertion  of 
'rights.'  The  Colonel  mounted  his  horse,  spurred  it,  and 
was  soon  in  the  midst  of  the  men,  in  whom,  up  to  a  moment 
before,  he  had  placed  implicit  confidence.  With  a  score 
of  other  British  officers  he  kept  them  in  check,  hoping  that 
every  minute  would  bring  succour.  He  sat  there  an  hour 
or  more,  but  nobody  came,  only  the  end.  There  was  a  ring 
of  musketry  and  Finnis  fell,  the  first  victim  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny. 

The  shots  heralded  worse  deeds.     Women  and  little 
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children,  who  in  their  innocence  had  watched  the  sepoys 
drill  and  peered  wondenngJy  into  their  sallow  faces,  were 
murdered  in  cold  blood,  the  torch  was  applied  to  the 
bungalows  ot  the  English,  the  men  rushed  like  fiends  to 
the  bazaar,  slaughtering  every  European  they  could  find, 
and  being  joined  by  the  rabble.  Sabbath  calm  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  sun  set  in  blood  Even  when  Hewitt  aroused 
himself  he  hesitated  and  was  lost.  He  and  his  troops 
eventually  put  in  an  appearance,  but  the  mischief  was 
done.  The  mutineers  were  already  on  their  way  to  Delhi, 
yet  they  might  have  been  overtaken  if  some  energy  had 
been  shown.  The  whole  distance  was  merely  a  matter  of 
some  forty  miles.  He  sent  neither  soldier  nor  message, 
preferring  to  let  the  rebels  of  Meerut  and  his  colleagues 
of  Delhi  settle  the  matter  for  themselves.  Lord  Roberts 
thinks  that  in  all  probability  the  mutineers  could  have 
defied  pursuit,  but  Hewitt  would  at  least  have  shown  that 
he  had  some  sense  of  responsibility  had  he  endeavoured  to 
send  word  to  the  Commander.  He  exacted  no  retribution 
from  those  that  remained  and  were  deeply  implicated  in 
the  heinous  plot  of  murder  and  sudden  death.  A  dozen 
Hewitts  would  have  lost  India  to  us  as  assuredly  as  the 
United  States  had  gone  seventy  odd  years  before. 

At  Peshawar  Herbert  Edwardes,  the  Commissioner, 
received  a  second  telegram  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  May, 
this  time  from  Meerut.  It  read  as  follows :  "  Native 
troops  in  open  mutiny.  Cantonments  south  of  the  Mall 
burnt.  Several  European  officers  killed.  European  troops 
under  arms  defending  barracks.  Electric  telegraph  wire 
cut."  The  British  troops  were  outnumbered  by  two  to 
one  at  Peshawar,  but  although  this  was  not  an  alarming 
disproportion,  and  every  British  Tommy  felt  confident  of 
being  able  to  deal  with  five  native  soldiers,  there  were  at 
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least  50,000  inhabitants  who  would  most  certainly  throw 
in  their  lot  with  the  rebels 

The  first  urgent  necessity  was  to  keep  the  news  from 
reaching  the  ears  of  the  sepoys  for  as  long  a  time  as 
possible ;  the  second  precaution  was  to  form  a  Movable 
Column,  whose  members  could  be  implicitly  trusted,  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  down  outbreaks  in  the  Punjab  as 
soon  as  they  occurred  and  going  to  the  relief  of  distressed 
garrisons  That  the  troops  at  Peshawar  were  implicated 
in  insurrection  became  evident  when  the  native  corre- 
spondence lying  at  the  post  office  was  carefully  gone 
through  "  There  could  now  be  no  doubt,"  says  Roberts, 
"  that  all  were  tainted  with  disloyalty,  and  that  none  of  the 
Hindustani  troops  could  any  longer  be  trusted."  l 

A  council  of  war  took  place  on  the  13th  at  the  house  of 
General  Reed  All  the  important  officers  of  the  district 
were  present,  including  Brigadier-General  Sydney  Cotton, 
Commander  of  the  Peshawar  Brigade,  Colonel  Neville 
Chamberlain,  Commander  of  the  Punjab  Frontier  Force, 
Colonel  Edwardes  and  John  Nicholson.  Roberts  being 
a  staff  officer,  it  was  his  privilege,  shared  by  the  Deputy- 
Assistant-Adjutant-General,  to  attend  the  meeting  and 
record  the  decisions  arrived  at.  It  fell  to  Chamberlain's 
lot  to  command  the  Movable  Column,  Reed  of  course 
acting  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Punjab,  and  Cotton 
making  himself  responsible  for  Peshawar. 

Roberts  furnishes  valuable  statistics  as  to  the  number 

of  troops  available  for  the  protection  of  the  Punjab.    He 

assesses  the  actual  number  of  British  troops  ready  for 

duty  at  15,000,  probably  a  little  under,  with  eighty-four 

guns,  while  the  native  soldiers  totalled  over  65,000,  with 

sixty-two  guns.     There  was  not  a  single  station  where  the 

1  Roberts,  p.  361 
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native  troops  were  not  in  the  vast  majority,  and  some  of 
them  were  without  a  single  European  soldier  l  The  diffi- 
culty of  getting  sufficient  men  for  the  Movable  Column, 
which  would  naturally  deplete  the  forces  available  for  other 
important  work,  was  mitigated  to  some  extent  by  the 
success  of  the  attempt  of  Edwardes  and  Nicholson  to 
prevail  on  the  frontier  chiefs  to  furnish  soldiers  for  garri- 
son purposes  and  to  serve  in  the  field.  The  disaffection 
was  so  great  at  Peshawar  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
disarm  four  out  of  five  of  the  native  regiments  there 

Roberts  was  appointed  Chamberlain's  staff  officer ; 
"  the  most  wonderful  piece  of  good  fortune  that  could  have 
come  to  me,"  he  says.  He  therefore  proceeded  to  Rawal 
Pindi,  the  headquarters  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  Part 
of  his  duty  was  to  draft  and  copy  all  the  confidential 
communications  which  passed  between  his  chief  and  other 
officers,  consequently  he  was  fully  informed  as  to  the 
progress  of  affairs. 

Shortly  afterward  Roberts  went  on  to  Wazirabad,  where 
the  troops  attached  to  the  Movable  Column  were  concen- 
trating. At  that  time  there  was  much  jealous}7  between 
officers  of  the  Company  and  those  who  belonged  to  the 
regular  army.  Colonel  Campbell,  in  command  at  Wazira- 
bad, represented  the  Queen,  whereas  Chamberlain  was 
one  of  '  John  Company.'  Campbell  waxed  indignant, 
and  refused  to  recognize  the  newcomer.  Sir  John 
Lawrence  and  General  Reed  being  appealed  to,  Chamber- 
lain's position  was  upheld,  and  the  Colonel  gave  in. 

The  force  then  marched  to  Lahore,  the  capital  of  the 
Punjab,  where  the  sepoys  had  already  been  disarmed  and 
the  fort  secured  by  European   troops.    There  the  first 
symptom  of  mutiny  in  the  Movable  Column  manifested 
1  Roberts,  pp.  36-37^ 
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itself  Chamberlain  dealt  with  it  in  a  thoroughly  resolute 
and  diplomatic  manner  He  ordered  that  the  two  men  who 
had  been  traced  as  ringleaders  should  be  tried  by  drum- 
head court  martial  before  a  tribunal  of  native  officers. 
Their  fate  was  death,  and  they  were  blown  from  the  guns. 

Shortly  afterward  Chamberlain  was  made  Adjutant- 
General  to  the  Army  before  Delhi.  Roberts,  burning 
with  zeal  and  ardently  longing  to  be  in  the  field  against  the 
enemy,  was  disappointed  at  not  being  allowed  to  accom- 
pany him,  but  sweet  was  mixed  with  bitter,  for  he  heard 
that  the  commander's  successor  was  none  other  than  his 
hero,  John  Nicholson.  When  the  latter  arrived  on  the 
21st  June  to  take  up  his  new  position  the  Column,  depleted 
by  the  urgent  necessity  for  help  elsewhere,  had  reached 
Jalandhar,  whose  native  garrison  had  already  plundered 
the  place  and  marched  off  in  the  direction  of  Delhi.  The 
town  was  then  protected  by  the  troops  of  the  Raja  of 
Kapurthala  One  of  Nicholson's  first  acts  was  to  dis- 
arm the  35th  Native  Infantry,  in  whose  ranks  the  two 
rebels  above  referred  to  had  belonged.  The  83rd  Native 
Infantry  marched  in  as  the  others  were  marching  out,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  need  for  reinforcements,  were  com- 
manded to  surrender  their  muskets,  although  their  British 
colonel  swore  to  their  absolute  loyalty.  One  of  the  wings 
of  the  9th  Light  Cavalry  received  similar  treatment. 
Nicholson,  built  on  a  large  scale  both  mentally  and  physic- 
ally, gave  no  hostages  to  Fortune,  preferring  to  still  further 
reduce  his  ranks  than  to  have  the  slightest  suspicion  of  dis- 
loyalty in  them. 

After  all  Roberts  was  to  take  part  in  the  fighting  at 
Delhi.  Major-General  Sir  Henry  Barnard,  in  command 
of  the  Field  Force,  telegraphed  for  all  artillery  officers  not 
doing  regimental  duty  to  proceed  to  the  Ridge  outside 
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the  great  Mogul  City,  where  the  British  force  had  taken  up 
its  position,  Gallant  officer  as  he  unquestionably  was, 
Barnard  was  already  suffering  from  over-strain  brought 
on  by  incessant  anxiety  How  desperately  he  was  in  need 
of  officers  and  men  could  only  be  fully  appreciated  by  those 
who  were  opposite  the  hostile  walls  defending  the  British 
flag  with  such  consummate  valour 

The  Movable  Column  was  at  Philur  fort  when  the 
message  was  received.  Nicholson,  usually  a  silent  man, 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  was  sorry  to  part  with  his 
young  lieutenant.  Such  praise,  coming  from  him,  was 
praise  indeed,  and  Roberts  set  out  in  high  spirits  On  the 
28th  June  he  was  at  Delhi,  sharing  the  tent  of  Assistant- 
Adjutant-General  Henry  Norman,  his  father's  old  staff 
officer,  who  afterward  became  Field-Marshal  Sir  Henry 
Norman,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.1 

The  formidable  nature  of  the  task  before  them  may  best 
be  understood  by  referring  the  reader  to  the  description 
by  Colonel  Baird-Smith,  the  commanding  engineer,  of  the 
fortifications  of  Delhi.  At  the  season  of  the  year  when  the 
operations  were  in  progress,  the  waters  of  the  Jumna  "  may 
be  described  as  washing  the  face  of  the  walls,"  he  tells  us 
in  his  official  report.  "The  river  front  was  therefore  in- 
accessible to  the  besieging  force,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
mutineers  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  could  communi- 
cate freely  across  the  river  by  means  of  the  bridge  of  boats 
and  ferries.  This  rendered  it  impossible  for  us  to  invest 

1  He  died  on  the  a6th  October  1904  as  Governor  of  Chelsea 
Hospital.  He  served  in  all  the  actions  under  Greathed  and  Grant 
from  Delhi  to  Lucknow,  subsequently  becoming  Governor  of 
Jamaica  and  of  Queensland.  In  1893  Sir  Henry  Norman  was 
appointed  to  succeed  Lord  Lansdowne  as  Viceroy  of  India,  but  he 
afterwards  withdrew  his  acceptance  of  the  post. 
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Delhi,  even  if  there  had  been  a  sufficient  number  of  troops 
for  the  purpose  We  were  only  able,  indeed,  to  direct  our 
attack  against  a  small  portion  of  the  city  wall,  while 
throughout  the  siege  the  enemy  could  freely  communicate 
with,  and  procure  supplies  from,  the  surrounding  country. 

"  On  the  river- front  the  defences  consisted  of  an  irregular 
wall  with  occasional  bastions  and  towers,  and  about  one 
half  of  the  length  of  this  face  was  occupied  by  the  palace  of 
the  King  of  Delhi,  and  its  outwork,  the  old  Mogul  fort  of 
Selimgarh. 

tl  The  remaining  defences  consisted  of  a  succession  of 
bastioned  fronts,  the  connecting  curtains  being  very  long, 
and  the  outworks  limited  to  one  crown- work  at  the  Ajmir 
gate,  and  Martello  towers  mounting  a  single  gun,  at  the 
points  where  additional  flanking  fire  to  that  given  by  the 
bastions  themselves  were  required." 


CHAPTER  III 

On  the  Ridge  of  Delhi 

"  The  whole  thing  is  too  gigantic  for  the  force  brought  against 
it." — GENERAL  BARNARD 

DELHI,  once  the  magnificent  capital  of  the  Mogul 
Empire  and  the  centre  of  Mohammedan  power, 
was  the  pivot  on  which  all  turned.  Here  was  the 
splendid  mausoleum  of  the  Emperor  Humayun,  the  Jama 
Masjid — the  largest  cathedral  mosque  in  India,  erected  in 
the  seventeenth  century  by  the  Emperor  Shah  Jehan,  the 
founder  of  the  latest  successor  of  previous  Delhis — on 
whose  walls  had  been  nailed  a  placard  declaring  that  the 
Shah  of  Persia  was  about  to  invade  India  and  drive  out  the 
hated  invader,  and  within  the  twenty  miles  of  ruins  which 
speak  of  those  who  "  built  like  giants,  and  finished  their 
work  like  jewellers,"  the  fluted  needle  of  the  Katb  Minar. 
The  inscription  on  one  of  the  tablets  of  the  great  column, 
while  probably  conveying  nothing  of  history  to  those 
who  read  it,  was  sufficient  to  suggest  a  marvellous  past 
and  the  possibilities  of  a  still  more  marvellous  future. 
"  The  erection  of  this  building,"  it  read,  "  was  commenced 
in  the  glorious  tune  of  the  great  Sultan,  the  mighty 
King  of  kings,  the  Master  of  mankind,  the  Lord  of  the 
monarchs  of  Turkestan,  Arabia,  and  Persia,  the  Sun  of 
the  world  and  of  religion,  of  the  faith  and  of  the  faithful, 
the  Lord  of  safety  and  protection,  the  heir  of  the  king- 
doms of  Suliman — Abu  Muzeffa  Altemsh  Nash*  Amin  ul 
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Momenin."  *  Every  stick  and  stone  were  mute  appeals 
to  the  sepoys,  who  saw  in  them  the  unwritten  record 
of  yesterday,  and  reflected  not  on  the  tragedies  which 
had  seared  the  walls  of  the  mighty  Mogul  city  or  fouled 
the  waters  of  the  sacred  Jumna,  on  whose  right  bank 
the  place  was  built. 

More  important  than  these,  however,  was  the  personal 
element  represented  within  the  walls  of  the  vast  Imperial 
Palace  by  the  old  King,  who  enjoyed  among  his  many 
titles  that  of  Master  of  the  Universe  and  of  the  Honourable 
East  India  Company.  It  mattered  little  that  he  was  a 
moral  degenerate  whose  nature  was  a  compound  of  sensual 
vices  and  cruelty.  Under  shrewd  British  administration 
his  finances  had  almost  quadrupled,  until  his  annual 
revenue  was  now  very  nearly  £140,000.  The  palace  itself 
sheltered  a  population  approaching  that  of  a  fairly  large 
town.  Twelve  thousand  people  moved  and  had  their 
being  there,  some  pandering  to  Bahadur  Shah's  pleasures, 
others  mere  servitors.  Of  British  officers,  when  the 
mutineers  from  Meerut  poured  in  at  the  gates  on  the  fateful 
llth  May  1857,  there  were  few,  of  British  troops  none  at  all. 
The  garrison  consisted  of  sepoys  of  the  38th,  54th,  and  74th 
regiments,  plus  a  battery  of  native  artillery.  The  long, 
straggling  mass  of  men  approaching  the  great  city,  with  its 
martello  towers,  its  bastions,  its  nine  gates,  and  its  high 
encircling  walls  of  masonry  twelve  feet  thick,  which  in 
their  turn  were  surrounded  by  a  respectable  dry  ditch 
with  a  glacis  in  front,  was  seen  from  one  of  the  magazines, 
and  the  information  conveyed  to  Brigadier  Graves,  who 
was  in  command.  The  54th,  with  a  couple  of  guns, 
marched  off  post  haste  to  meet  them,  the  while  Lieutenant 
Forrest  and  Sir  Theophilus  Metcalfe,  the  joint-magistrate 
1  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  xiv,  p.  48 1< 
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of  the  city,  importuned  Lieutenant  Willoughby  at  the 
arsenal  that  more  guns  be  made  ready  to  hold  the  floating 
bridge.  All  had  instantly  recognized  what  had  happened. 
Here  was  a  visible  explanation  of  the  failure  to  get  news 
from  Meerut,  and  this  was  the  sequel  to  the  excitement 
at  that  city,  of  which  an  exaggerated  report  had  been 
unofficially  dispatched  over  the  wires  to  Delhi.  No  re- 
inforcements were  expected,  for  none  was  until  that  moment 
deemed  necessary  The  observation  of  their  own  eyes, 
as  they  looked  in  the  direction  of  the  tree-lined  road,  was 
evidence  enough  that  these  rapidly  approaching  horsemen, 
in  their  French-grey  uniforms,  were  sepoys  no  longer  but  a 
mob  of  rebels  The  gates  of  the  well-stocked  arsenal  were 
closed  and  barricaded,  and  cannon  brought  out  for  its 
defence.  Then  a  train  was  carefully  laid  for  the  blowing- 
up  of  the  powder  maga/ine.  Two  men  made  their  way 
to  the  palace  to  have  audience  of  the  King,  hoping  that 
his  influence  might  stay  the  rising  of  his  160,000  subjects 
in  the  city  and  environs. 

Before  these  various  plans  could  be  brought  into  opera- 
tion the  mutineers  of  Meerut  had  crossed  the  bridge  of 
boats  and  entered  the  city,  were  indeed  on  the  threshold 
of  the  palace  itself.  They  made  their  way  to  the  gaol,  as 
they  had  at  Meerut,  and  released  the  prisoners,  ran  through 
the  European  quarters  and  slaughtered  all  whom  they 
confronted,  sparing  neither  age  nor  infancy.  They  slew 
Englishmen  in  the  palace  and  put  their  womenfolk  to  the 
sword.  At  the  bank  the  manager  made  a  gallant  stand 
against  desperate  odds  and  fell  dead  to  the  floor.  His 
household  was  massacred  as  its  members  stood  on  the 
upper  balcony  of  the  building.  Those  at  the  college 
shared  the  same  awful  fate. 

Heroes  all,  one  young  fellow  did  a  supremely  wise  thing 
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in  this  preliminary  phase  of  the  revolution.  He  was  the 
telegraphist,  Brendish,  already  mentioned,  whose  office 
was  situated  half  way  between  the  Kashmir  Gate  and  the 
Flagstaff  Tower.  It  was  the  established  custom  of  the 
Delhi  Gazette,  the  city's  daily  newspaper,  to  have  messengers 
who  paid  frequent  visits  to  the  telegraph  office  in  order  to 
prevent  possible  delay  in  the  delivery  of  news.  On  this 
particular  occasion  it  was  the  messengers  who  brought 
intelligence.  They  told  Brendish  and  Pilkington,  the 
signallers,  of  what  was  passing  in  the  city,  and  this, 
quite  unofficially,  was  wired  to  Umballa,  and  thence  to 
Lahore.  Brendish  ticked  out,  "  We  must  leave  office,  all 
the  bungalows  are  on  fire,  burning  down  by  the  sepoys  of 
Meerut.  They  came  in  this  morning.  We  are  off.  Mr  C. 
Todd  *  is  dead,  I  think.  He  went  out  this  morning  and  has 
not  returned.  We  learned  that  nine  Europeans  are  killed. " 
Afterward  the  two  lads  helped  Mrs  Todd  and  her  child  to 
the  Flagstaff  Tower,  in  the  centre  of  the  Ridge  and  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  city  walls,  which  was  rapidly 
becoming  a  rendezvous  for  refugees.  Another  message 
was  afterward  sent,  it  is  believed  by  Pilkington,  at  the 
request  of  an  officer.  It  ran  as  follows :  "  Cantonment 
in  a  stage  of  siege — mutineers  from  Meerut — 3rd  Light 
Cavalry — numbers  not  known,  said  to  be  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  cut  off  communication  with  Meerut ;  taken 
possession  of  the  bridge  of  boats.  54th  Native  Infantry 
sent  against  them  refused  to  act.  Several  officers  killed 
and  wounded.  City  in  a  state  of  considerable  excitement. 
Troops  sent  down  but  nothing  known  yet.  Information 
will  be  forwarded."  2 

1  The  assistant  in  charge. 

*  The  Sepoy  Regiment,  by  Colonel  Edward  Vibart  (London, 
1 898),  chapter  xx. 
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Some  writers  have  sought  to  embellish  the  story 
by  describing  Brendish  as  sending  off  what  they  have 
taken  to  be  his  last  message  ere  he  fell  a  martyr  to 
the  cause.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  his  good 
fortune  to  survive  the  terrible  days  of  the  Mutiny. 
Sir  Herbert  Edwardes  has  immortalized  his  memory  in 
the  following  appreciation  of  the  great  service  which  he 
rendered  : 

"  Just  look  at  the  courage  and  sense  of  duty  which  made 
that  little  boy,  with  shot  and  cannon  all  around  him, 
manipulate  that  message  which  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
was  the  means  of  the  salvation  of  the  Punjab.  When  the 
message  reached  Lahore  it  enabled  Mr  Montgomery  and 
the  General  to  disarm  the  native  troops  before  they  had 
received  one  word  of  intelligence  on  the  subject.  The 
same  message  was  flashed  from  Lahore  to  Peshawar,  and 
we  took  our  measures  there  in  the  same  way,  and  before 
any  of  the  mutineers  or  Hindustani  regiments  had  the 
opportunity  of  laying  their  plans,  we  had  taken  all  ours 
and  were  able  to  defeat  them  when  the  hour  of  difficulty 
arose." 

Much  had  been  happening  at  the  Kashmir  Gate,  which 
was  defended  by  a  small  fortified  enclosure  known  as  the 
Main  Guard.  Here  fifty  sepoys  and  a  British  officer  were 
always  on  duty.  On  the  top  of  the  gate  itself  were  the 
officer's  quarters,  consisting  of  two  small  rooms,  and 
reached  from  the  ground  by  a  sloping  causeway  of  stones, 
technically  termed  a  ramp.  The  two  wooden  gates  of  the 
Main  Guard  opened  respectively  into  the  road  leading  to 
the  Civil  Treasury  and  to  the  arsenal  and  the  King's 
palace.  The  Kashmir  Gate  proper  really  consisted  of 
two  separate  archways  over  a  road  which  communicated 
with  the  cantonments,  the  one  giving  entry  and  the  other 
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exit  The  cantonments  were  situated  more  or  less  parallel 
to  the  celebrated  Ridge,  the  line  varying  in  distance  from 
the  walls,  in  some  places  coming  as  close  as  one  mile,  and 
at  others  receding  quite  three  miles. 

On  this  particular  morning  the  Gate  was  held,  or  rather 
supposed  to  be  held,  by  a  detachment  of  the  38th  Native 
Infantry,  under  Lieutenant  Procter.  I  used  the  word 
*  supposed '  advisedly,  because  when  Colonel  Ripley,  in 
command  of  the  54th  Native  Infantry,  had  ridden  to  the 
Gate  with  his  officers,  the  men  had  allowed  them  to  be  cut 
down  by  the  rebels  from  Meerut  without  so  much  as  lifting 
musket  to  shoulder.  When  two  companies  of  the  54th, 
refraining  from  mutiny  at  the  moment  because  they  were 
uncertain  as  to  the  likelihood  of  the  British  receiving  re- 
inforcements, arrived  at  the  Kashmir  Gate,  two  guns  were 
placed  in  position  in  the  direction  of  the  palace.  A  little 
later  some  of  the  74th  Native  Infantry  were  sent  to 
assist  the  Main  Guard,  into  which  some  200  men  who 
had  deserted  earlier  in  the  day  also  crowded,  excusing  their 
former  absence  on  various  pretexts.  From  time  to  time 
some  poor  wretched  refugees,  male  and  female,  sought 
refuge  in  the  same  place.  Thus  the  day  wore  on,  and 
the  crackle  of  flames  and  the  black  smoke  rising  from  the 
European  quarters  of  the  city  were  sufficient  evidence  of 
what  was  happening. 

Brigadier  Graves  had  stationed  himself  at  the  Flagstaff 
Tower,  sending  companies  of  the  88th  and  74th  to  hold 
the  principal  roads. 

It  was  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  rest 
of  India  was  sipping  a  cup  of  tea,  that  there  came  a  mam- 
moth flash  of  light  and  a  deafening  roar,  followed  by  the 
rising  of  a  great  cloud  from  the  arsenal.  Lieutenant 
Willoughby  had  done  what  he  had  sworn  to  do.  He  had 
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said  that  if  there  was  any  likelihood  of  the  rebels  capturing 
the  magazine  he  would  blow  it  up.  The  King  had  sent 
guards  from  the  palace,  demanding  the  surrender  of  the 
place,  and  his  representatives  had  declared  that  they  would 
scale  the  wall  with  ladders  if  the  gates  were  not  opened. 
The  scaling-ladders  were  indeed  set  up,  and  were  promptly 
used  by  the  sepoys  within  to  get  out  of  the  place.  When 
the  nine  British  soldiers  who  remained  had  fired  their  last 
available  round  of  grape-shot  from  the  cannon,  Willoughby 
gave  the  signal  for  firing  the  magazine,  a  task  which  fell 
to  the  lot  of  Conductor  Scully,  a  lowly  but  honoured  name 
in  history.  He  "  set  fire  to  the  several  trains,"  says  the 
official  report.  "In  an  instant,  and  with  an  explosion 
that  shook  the  city  and  was  heard  distinctly  at  Meerut, 
the  Magazine  blew  up.  The  wall  was  thrown  flat  upon  the 
ground,  and  it  is  said  that  some  hundreds  of  the  enemy 
were  buried  under  the  ruins  or  blown  into  the  air.  Strange 
to  say,  half  of  that  gallant  band  emerged  alive  from  amidst 
the  ruins,  blackened,  singed,  and  wounded,  it  is  true ;  but 
that  they  escaped  at  all  cannot  be  more  a  matter  of 
surprise  to  others  than  it  is  to  themselves.  ..." 

A  few  minutes  later  Willoughby  and  Forrest  appeared 
at  the  Kashmir  Gate.  Poor  Scully  was  never  found  ;  like 
many  another  hero  of  this  tragic  epoch  he  had  proved 
himself  a  man  in  the  truest  sense,  than  which  there  is  no 
nobler  title  in  this  world.  Shortly  afterward  an  attempt 
was  made  to  march  in  the  direction  of  the  arsenal  to  see  if 
there  were  any  more  wounded  men  who  required  assist- 
ance, but  Captain  Gordon  had  not  proceeded  any  distance 
when  the  sepoys  absolutely  refused  to  move  a  step  further. 
On  returning  to  the  Main  Guard  orders  were  received  from 
Graves  that  the  two  cannon  were  to  be  sent  back  to  the 
cantonments.  This  was  attempted,  but  on  nearing  the 
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Ridge  some  of  the  38th  Native  Infantry  stationed  there 
opened  fire  and  captured  the  guns,  Lieutenant  Aislabie, 
who  was  in  charge  of  them,  having  a  narrow  escape.  The 
men  then  proceeded  to  the  Kashmir  Gate  and,  as  it  be- 
came increasingly  evident  that  the  74th  were  no  longer 
to  be  depended  on,  Major  Abbott  determined  to  march 
his  soldiers  back  to  the  cantonments.  No  sooner  had 
the  officer  and  some  of  his  sepoys  passed  through  the  Gate 
than  it  was  closed  by  the  infantry  who  had  brought  back 
the  guns,  and  Abbott  was  shot  dead.  Then  ensued  a 
scene  of  wild  confusion  as  those  within  the  Main  Guard 
endeavoured  to  reach  the  little  house  above  the  gateway. 
Some  of  the  officers  jumped  into  the  ditch  and  climbed  the 
counterscarp ;  five  others  remained  with  the  women  and 
saw  the  rebels  training  a  gun  in  their  direction.  These 
gallant  fellows,  hastily  making  a  rope  of  their  sword-belts, 
managed  to  lower  three  ladies  and  three  little  girls  and  to 
assist  them  up  the  counterscarp.  The  descent  down  the 
glacis  was  less  difficult,  and  adjoining  it  was  some  brush- 
wood, which  afforded  good  cover.  With  the  exception  of 
an  old  lady  who  was  dying  as  the  result  of  falling  headlong 
into  the  ditch  and  being  wounded  by  a  shot,  they  succeeded 
in  making  their  way  to  the  house  of  Sir  Theophilus  Met- 
calfe.  This  was  set  on  fire  by  the  rebels,  but  after  almost 
miraculous  escapes  some  of  them  eventually  reached 
Meerut  and  Umballa ;  others  found  a  nameless  grave  on 
the  way. 

In  a  building  near  the  Jama  Masjid  eleven  children  and 
sixteen  adults  were  first  tortured  by  the  withholding  of 
water  and  afterward  shot.  Nearly  half  a  hundred  others, 
Europeans  and  Eurasians,  were  placed  in  a  later-day 
Black  Hole  in  the  King's  palace,  and  on  the  18th  May  were 
taken  out  more  dead  than  alive  and  massacred,  Abool 
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Bukr,  the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  taking  part.  The 
fugitives  at  the  Flagstaff  Tower  held  out  as  long  as  they 
could,  then  seeing  that  the  sepoys  were  no  longer  depend- 
able they  evacuated  the  untenable  position,  the  rebels 
making  no  attempt  to  interfere  with  them  as  they  hastened 
in  the  direction  of  Umballa. 

Six  days  before  the  tragedy  at  the  Palace  was  enacted, 
the  aide-de-camp  of  General  Barnard,  in  command  at 
Umballa,  was  in  the  presence  of  General  Anson,  the 
Commander-in-chief,  who  had  last  seen  active  service  at 
Waterloo.  It  was  obvious  that  an  army  of  relief  must  be 
sent,  but  some  delay  occurred  before  it  started,  and  ere 
the  Delhi  Field  Force,  as  it  was  called,  had  approached  the 
city,  Anson  had  died  of  cholera.  At  Badliki-Sarai,  six 
miles  from  Delhi,  Barnard,  who  had  now  assumed  com- 
mand and  had  at  his  disposal  3000  troops  and  twenty-two 
guns,  found  the  mutineers  entrenched  and  showing  likeli- 
hood of  disputing  every  inch  of  ground.  At  daybreak  on 
the  8th  June  1  he  attacked,  but  although  the  enemy  had 
superior  artillery,  the  battle  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the 
rebels.  They  retreated  to  Delhi  in  such  haste  that  they 
were  compelled  to  abandon  some  of  their  guns,  thirteen  of 
which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  whose  casualties 
numbered  182  killed  and  wounded,  while  it  is  computed 
that  1000  of  the  enemy  were  left  on  the  field  either  dead 
or  wounded. 

When  the  troops  reached  the  sandstone  Ridge  they  were 
at  once  sent  to  their  respective  posts.  A  heavy  battery 

1  In  his  Tale  of  the  Great  Mutiny  (Edition  1913),  p. 274,  Dr  Filchett 
states  that  the  battle  took  place  on  the  /th  June,  which  is 
incorrect.  Roberts  (pp.  84-85)  says  that  orders  were  issued  for  an 
advance  at  midnight  on  the  7th,  and  that  "  just  as  day  broke  our 
guns  advanced.'- 
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and  a  strong  picket  held  the  extreme  right,  where  the 
Trunk  Road  from  Kurnal  passed  on  its  way  to  the  Kabul 
and  Kashmir  Gates.  Near  by  was  the  Vegetable  Market, 
which  gave  good  cover  to  the  enemy,  and  was  the  weakest 
point  of  the  position.  In  reality  the  whole  Ridge 
abounded  in  somewhat  similar  enclosures  of  advantage  to 
the  mutineers.  A  large  stone  building  known  as  Hindu 
Rao's  house  was  the  headquarters  of  the  main  picket,  and 
the  key  of  the  British  position.  Proceeding  to  the  left  was 
the  observatory,  near  which  was  placed  the  heavy  gun 
battery.  Half  a  mile  to  the  rear  of  this  was  the  General's 
Mound,  protected  by  cavalry  and  horse  artillery  guns. 
Further  along,  and  on  the  Ridge,  was  an  old  mosque 
held  by  an  infantry  picket  with  two  field  guns.  More 
infantry  and  two  guns  were  stationed  at  the  Flagstaff 
Tower. 

A  sharp  attack  on  Hindu  Rao's  house  on  the  afternoon 
of  Barnard's  taking  up  his  position  made  him  specially 
welcome  the  opportune  arrival  of  the  renowned  Guide 
Corps  on  the  following  day.  These  had  been  sent  by 
Lawrence  from  his  Frontier  Force,  and  with  them  was  the 
intrepid  Hodson,  whom  his  men  almost  worshipped,  and 
invariably  referred  to  as  'Great  hi  Battle.'  These  fine 
fellows  had  marched  a  distance  of  580  miles,  crossing  the 
Punjab  and  the  Cis-Sutlej  States  hi  twenty-one  days.  A 
second  attack  on  the  same  building  was  made  on  the  10th 
June,  a  third  on  the  llth.  Next  day  the  enemy,  beaten 
off  in  all  three  previous  attempts,  despite  their  over- 
whelming numbers  and  heavier  cannon,  turned  their 
unwelcome  attentions  to  the  Flagstaff  Tower,  and  under 
cover  of  fog  were  within  an  ace  of  capturing  the  guns. 
A  fourth  attack  was  then  made  on  Hindu  Rao's  house, 
simultaneously  with  an  attempt  on  the  General's  Mound, 
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the  enemy  making  use  of  the  Sabzi  Mandi,  or  Vegetable 
Market. 

Metcalfe  House,  which  abutted  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and  was  a  kind  of  outpost  of  the  Flagstaff  Tower, 
was  not  garrisoned,  but  the  men  gave  a  good  account 
of  themselves  on  the  15th,  when  they  received  their  first 
attack.  A  far  more  serious  attempt  was  made  on  the  17th, 
but  it  succeeded  no  better  than  the  others,  and  a  battery 
that  was  being  constructed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
mosque  by  the  rebels,  who  sought  to  enfilade  the  position 
on  the  Ridge,  was  demolished  with  heavy  loss  to  the  enemy. 
After  twenty-four  hours'  rest  nearly  every  position  on  the 
Ridge  was  assailed,  and  but  for  a  magnificent  charge  by 
some  300  of  the  60th  Rifles  the  issue  would  probably  have 
been  fatal  to  the  British  cause.  Soon  after  daybreak  the 
enemy  renewed  the  attack,  but  in  a  dispirited  manner. 
On  the  23rd,  the  anniversary  of  Plassey  and  the  day  on 
which  the  British  rule  was  prophesied  to  cease,  reinforce- 
ments to  the  number  of  850  men,  in  addition  to  half  a 
dozen  horse  artillery  guns,  appeared  on  the  Ridge.  This 
was  regarded  as  a  singularly  unfortunate  omen  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  but  should  they  show  themselves 
it  was  felt  that  the  mutineers  would  fight  with  great 
desperation.  There  was  not  only  the  memory  of  Clive's 
victory  to  be  avenged  and  the  prediction  associated  with 
it  to  urge  them  on,  but  there  was  a  new  moon  to  bring  luck 
to  the  Mohammedans  and  a  festival  to  make  glad  the 
hearts  of  the  Hindus.  An  attack  in  great  force  was  made 
on  the  British  right  and  sustained  for  eight  sultry  hours. 
The  rebels  raked  that  portion  of  the  Ridge  with  a  destruc- 
tive fire  which  was  a  grim  testimonial  to  the  efficiency  of 
their  teachers,  and  their  infantry  pushed  up  the  sandstone 
slope  with  vigorous  determination.  They  were  hurled 
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back,  however,  and  the  Vegetable  Market  was  cleared  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet  and  occupied  by  a  picket.  In 
due  course  this  position  was  greatly  strengthened  and 
connected  by  a  breastwork  with  the  Ridge. 

Thus  the  siege  continued,  with  scarcely  a  day's  cessa- 
tion, the  enemy  constantly  receiving  reinforcements  from 
various  centres  of  insurrection,  and  Barnard  always 
expecting  to  be  relieved.  The  arrival  of  Chamberlain, 
who  was  a  host  in  himself,  took  place  shortly  before  that  of 
Roberts,  whose  coming  was  relatively  of  slight  importance, 
for  while  the  former  had  been  given  the  rank  of  Brigadier- 
General,  the  latter  was  a  humble  Deputy-Assistant- 
Quartermaster-General  to  the  Artillery. 

Roberts  found  himself  under  fire  at  Delhi  for  the  first 
time  on  the  30th  June,  when  the  Vegetable  Market  and 
Hindu  Rao's  house  were  again  attacked,  but  his  first  real 
adventure  in  connexion  with  the  siege  occurred  in  the 
early  morning  of  the  4th  July.  After  being  driven  out  of 
one  of  the  suburbs  on  the  previous  afternoon,  the  enemy 
set  off  in  the  direction  of  the  outpost  of  Alipur,  which 
promptly  fell  back  on  Rhai.  With  some  1100  men  and 
a  dozen  guns  Major  Coke  set  out  to  intercept  the  rebels, 
Roberts  accompanying  the  commander  in  the  capacity  of 
staff  officer.  When  the  enemy  appeared  the  only  way  to 
reach  them  in  tune  was  by  crossing  a  swamp.  There  was 
just  a  chance  that  Coke  and  his  men  might  cut  them  off, 
and  the  Major  determined  to  make  the  essay.  Coke's 
desperate  resort  was  attended  by  a  measure  of  success. 
Although  the  rebels,  taking  advantage  of  his  difficulties 
of  mud  below  and  heat  above,  managed  to  elude  him, 
their  good  fortune  was  gained  at  the  expense  of  abandon- 
ing part  of  their  ammunition  and  all  the  plunder  taken  by 
them  at  Alipur.  At  last  the  commander  of  the  exhausted 
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pursuers,  realizing  the  impossibility  of  coming  up  with  his 
quarry,  gave  his  men  a  brief  respite  before  their  final 
march  to  the  Ridge,  and  Roberts  flung  himself  down  for  a 
much-needed  sleep.  He  awoke  with  a  start,  to  find  that 
the  roar  of  artillery  which  had  sounded  in  his  ears  was  no 
dream  but  grim  reality,  and  as  he  hurriedly  rose  from  his 
resting-place  he  was  amazed  at  the  sight  which  unfolded 
before  him.  Another  band  of  rebels,  well  mounted  and 
apparently  full  of  fight,  was  approaching.  As  events 
turned  out  their  smart  appearance  belied  them,  for  they 
were  driven  back  without  much  loss  on  the  part  of  the 
British.  The  contingent  was  therefore  able  to  return  to 
Delhi  with  something  better  than  a  tale  of  disappointment 
to  tell.  Shortly  afterward  Sir  Henry  Barnard  died,  a 
victim  of  cholera  and  worry,  and  General  Reed  succeeded 
him  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Delhi  Field  Force,  a 
position  which  he  held  less  than  a  fortnight  before 
he  was  obliged  by  ill  health  to  yield  it  to  Brigadier 
Archdale  Wilson.  Within  a  few  weeks  Wilson  himself 
became  a  prey  to  the  ceaseless,  gnawing  anxiety  which 
was  the  unenviable  lot  of  each  officer  to  hold  this 
command. 

On  the  9th  July  there  was  an  action  which  clearly  re- 
vealed that  the  fidelity  of  all  of  the  native  soldiers  serving 
with  the  British  was  not  to  be  relied  upon,  for  a  party  of 
them  stationed  near  the  General's  Mound  either  joined  the 
rebels  or  set  out  by  themselves  for  an  unknown  destina- 
tion. With  a  few  exceptions  all  the  Hindustani  soldiers 
in  the  camp  were  deprived  of  their  arms  and  sent  about 
their  business,  while  the  native  troops  of  horse  artillery 
were  relieved  of  their  guns.  Loyalty  was  obviously  a 
primary  necessity  in  so  precarious  a  position,  and  Reed 
determined  to  run  no  further  risks  of  a  similar  kind. 
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Five  days  later  there  was  again  an  affair  at  the  rebels' 
favourite  point  of  attack — namely,  Hindu  Rao's  house  and 
the  Vegetable  Market.  When  it  was  decided  to  send  out  a 
column  to  take  the  offensive,  Roberts  acted  as  the  com- 
mander's staff  officer.  The  fight  was  a  long  and  arduous 
one,  but  the  attack  was  made  with  such  gallant  determina- 
tion that  the  enemy  were  driven  back  almost  to  the  walls 
of  the  city.  Here  the  column  was  met  by  so  fierce  a  fire 
from  musketry  and  artillery  that  it  became  eminently 
desirable  to  return,  particularly  as  the  number  of  men 
who  had  fallen  was  becoming  alarming.  Fortunately 
those  who  were  wounded  were  out  of  all  proportion  to 
those  killed,  but  the  former  were  necessarily  placed  hors 
de  combat  and  were  of  no  use  in  the  struggle  that  was  going 
on.  At  last  the  bugle  sounded  the  order  for  retreat. 
When  Roberts  heard  it  he  was  posted  with  two  guns  on  the 
Grand  Trunk  Road  and  was  being  subjected  to  an  inferno 
of  fire  by  the  enemy.  How  he  or  any  of  the  others  escaped 
is  a  mystery,  especially  during  the  time  taken  in  limbering 
up,  when  there  could  be  no  response  on  their  part.  Men 
began  to  fall,  but  those  who  were  left  still  continued  in  their 
effort  to  save  the  guns.  Roberts,  undertaking  the  duty 
which  first  came,  helped  to  calm  the  restive  horses.  A 
bullet  came  whistling  through  the  air  and  pierced  his 
leather  pouch,  which  in  the  heat  of  the  action  had  slipped 
from  the  front  to  the  back.  This  did  something  to  break 
the  force  of  the  missile,  but  it  penetrated  close  to  the  spine, 
and  must  have  caused  Roberts  considerable  pain  as  he 
galloped  back  to  the  Ridge.  In  due  course  the  bullet  was 
extracted,  but  it  was  several  weeks  before  he  was  con- 
valescent. 

Meanwhile  the  fighting  continued,  and  still  the  gallant 
little  band  kept  the  flag  flying  on  the  Ridge.  Notwith- 
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standing  the  constant  draining  away  of  men  and  muni- 
tions, a  great  deal  was  accomplished  in  strengthening  the 
outposts,  work  necessarily  interrupted  by  the  successive 
attacks  of  the  disaffected  sepoys,  who  on  occasion  showed 
the  most  reckless  bravery  in  attempting  to  get  through  the 
lines.  Not  once,  however,  were  communications  with  the 
Punjab  severed. 

The  situation  as  it  appeared  to  Hodson  is  summed  up 
by  him  during  the  course  of  an  interesting  letter  dated 
the  26th  July.  He  writes  * : 

"  The  whole  country  is  a  steaming  bog.  I  keep  my 
health  wonderfully,  thank  God  !  in  spite  of  heat,  hard 
work,  and  exposure ;  and  the  men  bear  up  like  Britons. 
We  all  feel  that  Government  ought  to  allow  every  officer 
and  man  before  Delhi  to  count  every  month  spent  here 
as  a  year  of  service  in  India.  There  is  much  that  is  dis- 
appointing and  disgusting  to  a  man  who  feels  that  more 
might  have  been  done,  but  I  comfort  myself  with  the 
thought  that  history  will  do  justice  to  the  constancy  and 
f©rtitude  of  the  handful  of  Englishmen  who  have  for  so 
many  weeks — months,  I  may  say — of  desperate  weather, 
amid  the  greatest  toil  and  hardship,  resisted  and  finally 
defeated  the  worst  and  most  strenuous  exertions  of  an 
entire  army  and  a  whole  nation  in  arms — an  army  trained 
by  ourselves,  and  supplied  with  all  but  exhaustless  muni- 
tions of  war,  laid  up  by  ourselves  for  the  maintenance  of 
our  Empire.  I  venture  to  aver  that  no  other  nation  in  the 
world  would  have  remained  here,  or  have  avoided  defeat 
had  they  attempted  to  do  so.  The  delay  as  yet  has  been 
both  morally  and  politically  bad  in  many  ways,  and  the 
results  are  already  beginning  to  be  manifest,  but  in  the  end 

1  Hodson  of  Hodson' s  Horse,  edited  by  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Hodson, 
M.A.,F.S.A.  (London,  1883),  pp.  187-188. 
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it  will  increase  our  prestige  and  the  moral  effects  of  our 
power.  A  nation  which  could  conquer  a  country  like  the 
Punjab  so  recently  with  a  Hindoostanee  army,  and  then 
turn  the  energies  of  the  conquered  Sikhs  to  subdue  the  very 
army  by  which  they  were  tamed ;  which  could  fight  out  a 
position  like  Peshawar  for  years  in  the  very  teeth  of  the 
Afghan  tribes  ;  and  then,  when  suddenly  deprived  of  the 
regiments  which  effected  this,  could  unhesitatingly 
employ  those  very  tribes  to  disarm  and  quell  those  regi- 
ments when  in  mutiny — a  nation  which  could  do  this  is 
destined  indeed  to  rule  the  world :  and  the  races  of  Asia 
must  succumb.  This  is  a  proud  feeling,  and  nerves  one's 
arm  in  many  a  time  of  difficulty  and  danger,  as  much 
almost  as  the  conviction  that  we  must  conquer,  or  worse 
than  death  awaits  us." 


CHAPTER  IV 

The  Conquest  of  the  Mogul  City 

"  In  the  name  of  outraged  humanity,  in  memory  of  innocent  blood 
ruthlessly  shed,  and  in  acknowledgment  of  the  first  signal  vengeance 
inflicted  on  the  foulest  treason,  the  Cover  nor -General  in  Council 
records  his  gratitude  to  Major-General  Wilson  and  his  brave  army  of 
Delhi.  He  does  so  in  the  sure  conviction  that  a  like  tribute  awaits 
them,  not  in  England  only,  but  wherever  within  the  limits  of  civiliza- 
tion the  news  of  their  well-earned  triumph  shall  reach," — LORD 
CANNING 

THE  3rd  August  1857  was  a  great  day  in  the  camp 
before  Delhi.  Already  there  was  cause  for  jubila- 
tion on  account  of  the  capture  on  the  previous  day 
of  a  number  of  rebel  guns  at  a  building  known  as  Ludlow 
Castle,  but  as  Hodson  wrote,  "  The  camp  is  all  alive  at  the 
notion  of  something  decisive  taking  place  soon."  It  was 
the  sight  of  Nicholson  that  made  glad  the  hearts  of  those 
who  saw  him  arrive.  They  heard  also  that,  in  addition  to 
the  Punjab  Movable  Column  which  was  following  its  com- 
mander, a  siege  train  of  thirty-two  guns  was  on  its  way, 
and  took  fresh  courage.  There  was  also,  alas  !  cause  for 
sorrow  and  hard  thought.  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  was  dead, 
there  had  been  a  hideous  massacre  at  Cawnpore,  and  Agra 
and  Lucknow  were  besieged.  Yet  Nicholson,  this  giant 
of  a  man  whose  self-reliance  was  so  great  that  lie  could  dis- 
regard orders  with  impunity  and  be  forgiven  by  those  who 
issued  them,  gave  the  ragged  soldiers  cause  for  hope  greater 
than  they  had  had  before,  and  from  the  material  point  of 
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view  raised  the  active  forces  before  the  City  of  the  Mogul 
to  8000  combatants. 

At  last,  after  Nicholson  had  defeated  the  rebels  who  had 
set  out  to  capture  the  siege  train  at  Nujuffghur  and  taken 
thirteen  of  their  guns,  it  was  decided  to  assault  the  city. 
It  fell  to  the  task  of  Colonel  Baird-Smith,  the  chief  engineer, 
to  erect  the  breaching  batteries  and  make  other  necessary 
arrangements  for  the  great  task.  Trenches  were  dug  and 
manned,  breastworks  erected,  and  guns,  mortars,  and 
howitzers  placed  in  position,  often  enough  under  fire  of  the 
enemy's  artillery.  But  each  successive  day  saw  some- 
thing accomplished,  and  more  and  more  cannon  bom- 
barding the  curtain  walls  connecting  the  bastions  of  the 
north  front  of  Delhi.  The  bastions  of  the  city  alone 
mounted  guns,  the  curtains  being  only  loopholed  for 
musketry.  Once  a  besieged  place  has  been  breached  it 
resembles  a  ship  which  has  been  pierced  in  a  vital  part. 

Roberts  was  in  command  of  two  guns  in  the  left  half 
of  the  great  battery  in  front  of  Ludlow  Castle,  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  British,  and  was  just  laying  one  of  them  when 
a  round  shot  crashed  through  the  defences  and  threw  him 
and  several  of  his  comrades  off  their  feet.  The  very 
effective  work  he  was  carrying  on  in  an  endeavour  to 
destroy  the  Kashmir  bastion  was  doubtless  the  cause  of 
the  heavy  onslaught  that  was  made  against  his  battery, 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day — the  llth  September — 
he  had  another  exceedingly  narrow  escape,  this  time  from 
grape-shot.  Were  it  not  for  Roberts'  own  statement  that 
from  the  morning  of  the  llth  until  the  14th  no  man  left  the 
battery  other  than  to  secure  a  hasty  meal  in  the  Castle, 
it  would  scarcely  be  believed.  The  men  did  magnificent 
execution,  and  were  complimented  by  Nicholson  in  person. 
Acting  on  the  familiar  maxim  "  If  you  want  work  done 
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well  do  it  yourself,"  he  visited  every  part  of  the  position, 
even  the  outer  line  of  sentries.  "  I  must  shake  hands 
with  you  fellows,"  he  said  when  he  came  to  the  left 
half  of  No.  2  battery,  "  for  you  have  done  your  best  to 
make  my  work  easy  to-morrow." 

"  To-morrow  "  was  the  14th.  Sufficient  breaches  had 
been  made  to  warrant  an  assault.  The  operations  were 
to  be  carried  out  by  four  columns,  led  by  Nicholson, 
Brigadier  Jones,  Colonel  Campbell,  and  Major  Reid 
respectively,  while  a  reserve  column  commanded  by 
Brigadier  Longfield  was  to  be  ready  to  render  assistance 
when  necessity  arose.  Their  total  strength  was  6360  men, 
that  of  the  enemy  not  less  than  50,000.  Entrance  to  the 
city  was  to  be  made  by  Nicholson  via  the  breach  near  the 
Kashmir  bastion,  while  Jones  attempted  to  force  his  way 
in  near  the  Water  bastion ;  Campbell's  task  was  to  pass 
through  the  Kashmir  Gate  after  it  had  been  blown  open 
by  the  engineers,  and  Reid's  to  carry  the  suburbs  of  Kisen- 
ganj  and  Paharipur  and  then  to  advance  in  the  direction 
of  the  Lahore  Gate. 

When  the  first  streaks  of  dawn  pierced  the  sky  ths  camp 
was  astir,  anxious  and  expectant.  As  it  grew  lighter,  and 
the  walls  of  the  doomed  city  showed  clear  and  distinct,  it 
became  evident  that  during  the  dark  hours  the  besieged 
mutineers  had  bent  themselves  to  the  task  of  doing  then- 
best  to  fill  up  the  yawning  gaps  of  the  breaches.  This  and 
other  circumstances  upset  the  British  time-table  some- 
what, because  it  had  not  been  anticipated  that  the  enemy 
would  have  been  able  to  withstand  the  vigorous  fire  that 
had  been  kept  up  from  without.  Before  a  move  could  be 
made  in  the  direction  of  the  assault  it  was  therefore  neces- 
sary to  bring  some  of  the  batteries  to  bear  on  the  rough- 
and-ready  work  of  the  rebels. 
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This  being  satisfactorily  accomplished,  Nicholson  gave 
the  signal  to  advance.  The  60th  Rifles  and  the  ladder 
party  surged  forward,  and  were  no  sooner  within  gunshot 
than  they  received  a  warm  reception  from  the  musketry 
behind  the  walls.  Not  a  few  went  down  thus  early,  and 
almost  before  the  first  ringing  cheer  had  died  from  their 
lips,  but  the  men  pushed  on,  followed  by  the  long  columns. 
Down  into  the  ditch  and  up  the  steep  escarp  they  clambered 
when  once  the  scaling-ladders  had  been  placed  in  position, 
the  stern-faced  Nicholson  leading.  Here  they  were  sub- 
jected to  a  terrific  fusillade  of  fire  and  stones ;  anything 
and  everything  that  could  be  conveniently  handled  was 
hurled  at  the  troops  as  they  approached  the  breach.  But 
the  harder  the  resistance  the  more  determinedly  the  men 
fought,  and  at  last  they  gained  their  objective.  The  din 
of  the  guns  blended  with  the  hoarse  shouts  of  the  native 
troops,  who  were  now  at  grips  with  the  English  they  had 
disowned. 

When  the  second  column,  under  Jones,  emerged  from 
the  Custom  House  it  met  with  a  similar  warm  reception, 
and  only  ten  of  the  thirty-nine  brave  men  who  formed  the 
ladder  party  escaped  death  or  injury.  Others  took  their 
places  and  forced  their  way  through  the  breach  at  the 
Water  bastion. 

At  the  Kashmir  Gate  much  was  doing.  There  was  acted 
the  most  romantic  episode  of  the  first  phase  of  the  assault, 
an  episode  which  has  attracted  a  multitude  of  writers  and 
is  likely  to  continue  to  do  so  while  the  truly  heroic  appeals 
to  the  human  heart.  Two  engineer  officers,  four  sapper 
sergeants,  seven  native  sappers,  and  a  bugler  were  charged 
with  blowing  up  the  great  gate,  Campbell's  column  wait- 
ing meanwhile  for  the  bugler  to  sound  the  notes  of  advance 
when  the  last  bit  of  debris  had  fallen. 
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Lieutenant  Home  and  four  natives,  each  carrying  a  bag 
of  twenty-five  pounds  of  powder,  first  made  their  way 
across  the  single  remaining  timber  of  a  drawbridge  that 
crossed  the  ditch.  "  So  utterly  paralysed  were  the  enemy 
at  the  audacity  of  the  proceeding,"  Captain  Medley  tells 
us,  "  that  they  only  fired  a  few  straggling  shots,  and  made 
haste  to  close  the  wicket,  with  every  appearance  of  alarm, 
so  that  Lieutenant  Home,  after  laying  his  bags,  jumped 
into  the  ditch  unhurt.  It  was  now  Salkeld's  turn.  He 
also  advanced  with  four  other  bags  of  powder,  and  a 
lighted  port-fire.  But  the  enemy  had  now  recovered  from 
their  consternation,  and  had  seen  the  smallness  of  the 
party,  and  the  object  of  their  approach.  A  deadly  fire 
was  poured  upon  the  little  band  from  the  top  of  the  gate- 
way from  both  flanks,  and  from  the  open  wicket  not  ten 
feet  distant.  Salkeld  laid  his  bags,  but  was  shot  through 
the  arm  and  leg,  and  fell  back  on  the  bridge,  handing  the 
port-fire  to  Sergeant  Burgess,  bidding  him  light  the  fusee. 
Burgess  was  instantly  shot  dead  in  the  attempt.  Sergeant 
Carmichael  then  advanced,  took  up  the  port-fire,  and 
succeeded  in  the  attempt ;  but  immediately  fell  mortally 
wounded.  Sergeant  Smith,  seeing  him  fall,  advanced  at 
a  run ;  but,  finding  that  the  fusee  was  already  burning, 
threw  himself  down  into  the  ditch,  where  the  bugler  had 
already  conveyed  poor  Salkeld.  In  another  moment  a 
terrific  explosion  shattered  the  massive  gate."  l 

The  sharp,  stirring  sound  of  the  bugle  followed  the  dull 
roar  of  the  explosion.  It  was  unheard,  but  the  flash  had 
been  seen.  Campbell  gave  the  order  to  advance,  the  troops 
poured  through  the  gateway,  without  resistance  from  the 
enemy,  who  could  be  seen  retreating  in  the  distance,  or 

1  Some  authorities,  including  Roberts,  state  that  only  the  wicket 
in  it  was  destroyed. 
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whose  mangled  forms  were  lying  about  the  open  space 
between  the  gate  and  the  church.  Here  Campbell's 
column  was  met  by  Nicholson's  and  Jones's  men.  Each 
column,  after  having  carried  out  its  own  special  work,  was 
to  meet  in  the  Chandni  Chauk  (the  Street  of  Silversmiths) 
in  order  to  concentrate  for  an  advance  on  the  A  jmir  Gate. 
Campbell's  column  met  only  with  trifling  opposition,  and 
after  reaching  the  Chandni  Chauk,  attempted  to  enter  the 
Jama  Masjid  mosque,  which  was  found  to  be  too  well 
defended  for  them  to  make  headway.  Nicholson  not 
putting  in  an  appearance  after  what  Campbell  considered 
to  be  a  sufficient  interval,  the  latter  thought  it  well  to 
retreat  on  the  English  church,  near  the  Kashmir  Gate, 
where  a  solitary  regiment  represented  all  that  remained 
of  the  reserves,  the  others  having  been  absorbed  in  the 
various  columns. 

The  first  and  second  columns,  now  really  one,  progressed 
along  the  Rampart  Road  running  round  the  city,  and  after 
capturing  the  Moree  Gate  and  the  Kabul  Gate  were  in 
measurable  distance  of  the  Lahore  Gate.  At  a  bend  in 
the  road  the  troops  suddenly  found  themselves  confronted 
by  artillery.  Taken  at  a  disadvantage,  the  advanced 
party  fell  back  on  the  Kabul  Gate.  Every  house  seemed 
to*swarm  with  rebels,  and  the  narrowness  of  the  thorough- 
fare added  immensely  to  the  difficulties  of  the  troops. 
Nicholson  ordered  the  1st  Fusiliers  to  charge,  and  though 
the  brave  fellows  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  fire  from  either 
side  of  the  street,  they  spiked  the  first  gun.  The  capture 
of  the  second  gun  was  a  far  stiffer  proposition.  Nicholson 
was  shot  in  the  back  as  he  was  urging  his  men  forward,  but 
was  caught  as  he  fell  by  a  sergeant,  who  placed  him  in  a 
recess  of  the  rampart  wall.  Seeing  what  had  happened 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  lane,  Captain  Graydon  ran 
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across  and  poured  a  little  brandy  down  the  General's 
throat.  After  an  interval  he  was  carried  to  the  Kabul 
Gate  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Hay,  of  the  60th 
Native  Infantry,  whose  personal  relations  with  the 
wounded  man  had  not  been  particularly  friendly.  "  I  will 
make  up  my  difference  with  you,  Hay,"  Nicholson  managed 
to  say,  "  I  will  let  you  take  me  back." 

Meanwhile  Reid's  column  had  advanced  under  cover  of 
the  battery  at  Hindu  Rao's  house  and  Colonel  Hope 
Grant's  cavalry,  but  was  forced  to  retire  before  it  had  so 
much  as  penetrated  the  suburb  of  Kisenganj.  It  was  ably 
assisted  in  this  task  by  the  horse  artillery,  which  kept  up 
a  steady  fire  for  two  hours  while  the  cavalry,  unable  to 
charge  because  the  ground  precluded,  were  compelled  to 
see  their  ranks  decimated  in  their  attempt  to  hold  the 
position  for  the  guns.  The  fire  of  musketry,  Hodson  tells 
us,  was  "tremendous."  "And  fancy  what  a  pleasant 
position  we  were  in,  under  this  infernal  fire,  and  never 
returning  a  shot." 

During  a  greater  portion  of  the  time  Roberts  had  been 
stationed  with  General  Wilson  at  the  English  church  near 
the  Kashmir  Gate.  As  the  day  proceeded  nothing  but 
bad  news  filtered  through.  The  Commander-in-Chief 
heard  of  Reid's  wounds  and  Nicholson's  grave  condition, 
and  was  incorrectly  informed  of  the  death  of  Tombs 
and  Hope  Grant,  but  there  seemed  to  be  a  great  deal  of 
mystery  as  to  what  was  happening  or  had  happened 
to  the  fourth  column.  It  was  to  have  supported  the 
main  attack  but  had  not  arrived.  Roberts  was  told 
to  ascertain  the  exact  state  of  things  and  to  return 
immediately. 

As  he  passed  through  the  Kashmir  Gate  he  happened  to 
catch  sight  of  an  unattended  doolie  obviously  containing 
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an  occupant.  His  instructions  called  for  the  utmost 
urgency,  Wilson  would  forgive  no  unnecessary  delay,  but 
Roberts'  humanitarian  instincts  got  the  better  of  him,  and 
sliding  from  his  horse  he  approached  the  slender  convey- 
ance, drew  back  the  curtains  and  peered  inside.  Some- 
thing seemed  to  catch  in  his  throat  and  make  breathing 
difficult  The  lack-lustre  eyes  that  were  slowly  turned 
toward  him  were  those  of  his  great  hero.  The  white  face, 
over  which  the  ghastly  pallor  of  death  was  already  stealing, 
was  that  of  Nicholson — John  Nicholson  of  Peshawar  and 
the  Delhi  Field  Force,  the  quiet,  self-reliant  commander 
who  had  led  his  troops  to  so  many  splendid  victories. 
When  Roberts  had  recovered  from  his  consternation  he 
made  some  conventional  remark  about  the  possibility  of 
the  wounded  man's  recovery,  for  epigrams  are  not  uttered 
in  the  great  moments  of  life  In  a  perfectly  matter-of-fact 
way  Nicholson,  who  had  received  no  medical  treatment 
and  but  two  mouthfuls  of  stimulant  since  the  bullet  had 
entered  into  him,  feebly  answered  :  "  1  am  dying ;  there  is 
no  chance  for  me. " 

The  doolie- bearers  had  laid  down  their  burden  to  in- 
dulge in  the  more  remunerative  task  of  plundering.  After 
precious  time  spent  in  trying  to  discover  somebody  who 
could  be  relied  upon  to  convey  Nicholson  to  the  field 
hospital  on  the  Ridge,  Roberts  came  across  a  sergeant  of 
the  61st  Foot  and  lour  men  Having  seen  them  start  off 
he  remounted  his  horse  and  proceeded  on  his  way.  He 
had  not  gone  far  before  he  came  across  the  cavalry,  and 
having  ascertained  that  Hope  Grant  had  been  relieved 
and  that  Tombs,  far  from  being  mortally  wounded  or 
dead,  had  not  received  so  much  as  a  scratch,  he  hastened 
back  to  relieve  Wilson's  anxiety.  The  Commander-in- 
Chief  was  in  bad  health,  Baird-Smith  was  wounded  and 
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on  the  verge  of  collapsing  from  a  distressing  ailment. 
Chamberlain  was  scarcely  able  to  move  by  reason  of  in- 
juries recently  received  by  a  ball  in  his  shoulder,  Nicholson 
was  dying  and  Reid  was  severely  wounded  Is  there 
cause  for  wonder  that  Wilson  hesitated  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  proceeding  with  the  attacks  ?  Yet  Baird-Smith, 
Chamberlain,  and  even  Nicholson,  despite  his  desperate 
condition,  conjured  him  to  hold  on  A  little  had  been 
gained,  and  that  little  might  be  the  prelude  to  more  on 
the  morrow.  Later  in  the  day  Roberts,  with  two  other 
officers  and  an  escort,  made  a  thorough  survey  of  the 
situation,  and  reported  that  "  our  troops  were  holding  the 
wall  from  the  Water  bastion  to  the  Kabul  Gate  " — less 
than  a  mile  in  extent — "in  sufficient  strength."  '  This 
task  was  not  carried  out  without  some  risk  on  the  part  of 
Roberts,  for  in  a  skirmish  with  the  enemy  he  had  his  horse 
shot  under  him. 

Roberts  continued  to  play  touch  and  go  with  death  until 
the  20th  September,  when  the  last  rebel  shot  was  fired  in 
the  city  of  Delhi  and  the  grim  siege  was  ended.  He  had 
taken  part  in  the  capture  of  the  Burn  bastion  on  the  19th, 
in  the  taking  of  the  Lahore  Gate  and  the  enemy  guns 
that  had  commanded  it,  and  in  securing  the  great  palace 
of  the  Mogul  on  the  20th.  On  the  following  day  the 
headquarters  of  the  British  was  Bahadur  Shah's  private 
audience  hall.  In  the  afternoon  the  King  of  Delhi,  dis- 
covered in  Humayun's  tomb,  surrendered  to  Hodson,  and 
on  the  22nd  the  famous  cavalry  leader  secured  the  two 
royal  princes  and  a  grandson  and  shot  them  with  his  own 
hand.  Roberts,  walking  past  the  Kotwali,  saw  the  three 
lifeless  bodies  exposed  in  front  of  the  building  as  an  object 
lesson.  On  the  23rd  "  that  most  brilliant  officer,  Brigadier- 
1  Roberts,  p.  132: 
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General  J.  Nicholson,"  to  use  Wilson's  phrase,  breathed 
his  last. 

The  King  was  confined  in  a  small  three-roomed  house 
in  his  own  grounds.  Dr  William  Butler,  an  American 
missionary,  obtained  permission  to  visit  him,  and  this  is 
what  he  saw  l : 

"The  Emperor  was  sitting  cross-legged,  after  the 
Oriental  fashion,  on  a  charpoy,  with  cushions  on  each  side 
to  lean  upon,  engaged  in  eating  his  dinner,  using  his  fingers 
only,  without  knife  or  fork. 

"  His  dress  was  rich,  his  vest  being  cloth  of  gold,  with  a 
beautiful  coat  of  cashmere,  and  a  turban  of  the  same 
material.  The  figure  of  the  old  man  was  slight ;  his 
physiognomy  very  marked  ;  his  face  small,  with  a  hooked 
or  aquiline  nose ;  his  eyes  dark  and  deeply  sunk,  with 
something  of  the  hawk  aspect  about  them  ;  his  beard  was 
gray  and  scanty,  running  down  to  a  point.  Notwith- 
standing his  crimes,  it  was  impossible  to  look, upon  this 
descendant  of  Tamerlane  without  emotion.  My  mind 
went  back  two  hundred  and  forty  years,  to  the  time  when 
England's  Embassador  humbly  sought,  in  the  splendid 
city  of  Jehangeer,  a  foothold  for  the  East  India  Company. 
How  different  the  scene  before  us  from  what  Tavernier 
saw  when  he  beheld  Shah  Jehan  in  that  magnificent  court, 
seated  on  his  jewelled  '  Peacock  Throne  ' !  Here  was  his 
lineal  descendant  a  prisoner,  while  two  English  soldiers, 
with  fixed  bayonets,  stood  guard  over  him.  It  recalled 
the  astonished  exclamation  of  a  seraph  to  another  poten- 
tate in  guilt  and  captivity,  '  If  thou  beest  he  ;  but  O,  how 
fallen  ! '  It  was  just  twelve  months  that  very  week  since 
I  saw  the  '  Princes  of  Delhi '  at  the  Benares  Durbar,  in  all 

1  The  Land  of  the  Veda,  by  the  Rev.  William  Butler,  D.D.  (New 
York,  1875),  pp.  421-422. 
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their  pomp  and  finery,  presented  in  turn  to  that  kingly- 
looking  man,  the  late  Governor  Colvin,  himself  a  sacrifice 
to  this  rebellion  What  one  short  year  had  done  !  Many 
of  those  '  Princes '  were  now  filling  the  graves  of  traitors 
and  murderers,  while  others  of  them  were  awaiting  their 
trial  and  doom  within  a  minute's  walk  of  where  1  was 
standing." 

After  a  trial  lasting  nineteen  days  the  King  of  Delhi  was 
sentenced  to  transportation  for  life.  He  died  at  Rangoon 
in  1861 

After  three  months  of  ceaseless  vigilance  and  constant 
strain,  during  which  they  had  been  in  thirty-two  different 
fights,  the  Men  of  the  Ridge — loyal  sepoy,  Company  officer, 
soldier  of  the  Queen — entered  Delhi.  Their  undying  story 
is  told  as  a  memorial  of  them,  and  shall  endure  as  long  as 
the  rule  of  the  British  in  India. 


CHAPTER  V 

The  Relief  of  Lucknow 

"  There  does  not  stand  recorded  in  the  annals  of  war  an  achievement 
more  truly  heroic  than  the  defence  of  the  Residency  at  Lucknow." 

LORD  CANNING 

THE  relief  of  the  garrison  of  Lucknow,  a  little  to 
the  north-east  of  Cawnpore,  and  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Goomtee,  was  of  immediate  import- 
ance. There  the  condition  of  affairs  that  had  obtained 
at  the  old  imperial  city  was  reversed.  Twelve  hundred 
British  and  300  sepoys  who  had  remained  faithful, 
together  with  200  civilians,  were  besieged  in  the 
Residency.  It  was  now  September  1857,  and  the  rebellion 
had  begun  in  the  previous  May.  Sir  Henry  Lawrence, 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Oude,  neglected  no  precautions. 
He  disarmed  a  regiment,  secured  a  store  of  provisions, 
forage  and  fuel,  gathered  the  women  and  children  into  the 
various  buildings  connected  by  mud  walls  and  by  trenches 
known  as  the  Residency,  buried  the  ammunition,  erected 
palisades,  and  organized  volunteer  cavalry.  Outside  were 
300,000  disaffected  inhabitants  and  60,000  armed  men. 
When  he  heard  that  25,000  insurgents  were  gathering  at 
Nawabgunge,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  the  city,  he 
boldly  marched  to  meet  them,  but  was  forced  to  retreat. 
On  the  2nd  July  Lawrence  was  struck  by  a  piece  of  shell, 
and  within  forty-eight  hours  had  breathed  his  last.  The 
day  before  Lawrence  died  General  Havelock,  who  had  been 
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put  in  command  of  a  movable  column  which  was  to  start 
from  Allahabad,  received  intelligence  of  the  massacre 
of  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler's  force  at  Cawnpore,  and  decided  to 
march  there  before  attempting  to  relieve  the  garrison 
at  Lucknow.  He  considered  it  his  duty  to  endeavour  to 
retake  "the  place  from  which  alone  Lucknow  can  be 
succoured.  .  .  ." 1  It  was  not  until  the  25th  September 
— three  months  later — that  3000  men,  under  Havelock  and 
Outram,  were  seen  fighting  their  way  to  the  Residency  by 
the  gallant  spirits  who  still  held  out  at  Lucknow. 

"  About  eleven  o'clock  A.M.,"  says  a  member  of  the  staff, 
"  the  people  in  the  Residency  could  distinctly  perceive  an 
increased  agitation  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  with  the  sound 
of  musketry  and  the  smoke  of  guns.  About  half  past 
one  P.M.,"  he  continues,  "they  could  see  many  of  the 
people  of  the  city  leaving  it  on  the  north  side  across  the 
bridges,  with  bundles  of  clothes,  etc.,  on  their  heads.  Still 
their  deliverers  were  not  yet  visible.  At  four  P.M.  a  report 
spread  that  some  of  them  could  be  seen,  but  for  a  full  hour 
later  nothing  definite  could  be  made  out.  At  five  o'clock 
volleys  of  musketry,  rapidly  growing  louder  and  louder, 
were  heard,  and  soon  the  peculiar  ring  of  a  Minie  ball  over 
their  heads  told  them  their  friends  could  be  only  a  gun- 
shot from  them  now.  They  could  see  the  sepoys  firing 
heavily  on  them  from  the  top  of  the  houses,  but  the  smoke 
concealed  them.  Five  minutes  later  and  the  English 
troops  emerged  where  they  could  actually  be  seen,  fighting 
their  way  up  the  street,  and  though  some  fell  at  every  step, 
yet  nothing  could  withstand  the  headlong  gallantry  of  the 
men.  The  78th  Highlanders  were  in  front,  led  in  person 
by  General  Havelock.  Once  fairly  seen,  all  doubts  and 

1  Memoirs  of  Major-General  Sir  Henry  Havelock,  K.C.B.,  by 
John  Clark  Marshman  (London,  New  Edition,  1896),  p.  284. 
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fears  regarding  them  were  ended,  and  then  the  garrison's 
long  pent-up  feeling  of  anxiety  and  suspense  burst  forth 
in  a  succession  of  deafening  cheers  From  every  pit, 
trench,  and  battery — from  behind  the  sand- bags  piled  on 
shattered  houses — from  every  post  still  held  by  a.  few 
gallant  spirits — rose  cheer  on  cheer,  even  from  the  hospital 
Many  of  the  wounded  crawled  forth  to  join  in  the  glad 
shout  of  welcome  to  those  who  had  so  bravely  come  to  their 
assistance.  It  was  a  moment  never  to  be  forgotten." 

Wilson,  at  Delhi,  did  not  know  that  so  far  Havelock  had 
succeeded  in  effecting  his  object.  His  latest  information 
merely  told  him  that  the  General  was  at  Cawnpore  await- 
ing reinforcements.  These  reinforcements,  commanded 
by  Outram,  "  a  short,  quiet-looking,  grey-haired  man," 
who  magnanimously  served  under  Havelock  as  Civil 
Commissioner  instead  of  taking  his  place  as  senior  officer 
during  the  march,  had  relieved  the  Residency,  but  his 
losses  had  been  so  numerous  since  he  had  crossed  the 
Ganges,  that  he  early  realized  that  it  would  require  still 
further  reinforcements  before  the  garrison  and  those  who 
were  dependent  on  it  could  be  withdrawn. 

The  column  that  was  sent  from  Delhi  totalled  only  2650 
men  or  thereabouts,1  of  whom  750  were  British  soldiers, 
and  they  took  with  them  sixteen  field-guns.  The  com- 
mand was  entrusted  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Greathed,  of 
the  8th  Foot,  a  man  of  limited  experience,  who  was  quickly 
superseded.  Roberts  was  chosen  as  Deputy-Assistant 
Quartermaster-General.  "  The  path  of  glory  leads  but  to 
the  grave,"  and  as  the  column  made  its  way  out  of  Delhi 
the  mortal  remains  of  Nicholson  were  being  borne  to  their 
last  resting-place.  Their  first  brush  with  the  enemy  took 

1  Authorities  difier,  Bourchier  giving  the  figures  at  2790,  and 
Neville  Chamberlain  at  2639. 
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place  at  Bulandshahr  "  By  the  cross-fire  which  was  kept 
up  upon  the  enemy's  battery,"  Colonel  George  Bourchier 
tells  us,  "  their  fire  was  subdued ;  an  advance  was  then 
ordered  A  few  salvos  of  grape  cleared  the  front,  and  the 
commanding  officer,  being  anxious  that  the  position  should 
be  secured,  ordered  an  immediate  advance  of  cavalry. 
Lieutenant  Roberts  of  the  artillery,  who  seemed  ubiquit- 
ous, brought  the  order  at  a  gallop.  The  guns  charged  and 
took  the  battery,  the  enemy  scampering  before  us  as  we 
came  up  to  it  Lieutenant  Roberts  was  first  at  the  guns. 
A  second  burst,  after  clearing  our  front  with  grape, 
brought  us  to  the  goal :  the  enemy  flying  before  us  like 
sheep."  The  enemy  was  now  followed  into  the  town  by 
some  of  the  cavalry,  and  Roberts  went  with  them.  At 
a  gateway  there  was  a  surging  crowd  of  people  trying  to 
escape  into  the  open  country,  and  a  desperate  stand  was 
made  by  the  mutineers.  Roberts  happened  to  be  riding 
one  of  Nicholson's  horses,  and  the  poor  beast  saved  its 
rider's  life  A  sepoy  brought  his  musket  to  his  shoulder 
and  took  deliberate  aim  at  the  young  officer.  As  it  was 
impossible  for  Roberts  to  strike  at  him  with  his  sword 
because  of  the  mob  that  intervened,  and  the  distance  was 
too  great  for  pistol  fire,  he  was  rendered  defenceless.  If 
the  man  wcrj  a  good  shot  it  meant  instant  death  or  a 
mortal  wound,  and  he  was  so  placed  as  almost  to  eliminate 
the  possibility  of  a  miss.  At  the  moment  the  bullet  left 
the  musket  the  horse  reared  and  was  shot  in  the  head,  but 
although  it  made  an  ugly  wound  the  animal  recovered. 
Three  hundred  rebels  were  left  on  the  field,  either  dead  or 
wounded,  while  the  casualties  of  the  column  were  only 
half  a  dozen  killed  and  six  officers  and  thirty-five  men 
rendered  hors  de  combat,  which  is  remarkable  considering 
the  stiff  fight  that  had  taken  place.  After  a  triumphal 
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march  through  the  town  it  was  found  that  as  a  result  of 
the  action  Malagarh,  a  stronghold  in  the  district,  had 
been  evacuated.  With  that  grim  irony  which  runs  like 
a  stratum  of  granite  through  all  recorded  history,  brave 
Lieutenant  Home,  the  hero  of  the  blowing  up  of  the 
Kashmir  Gate  at  Delhi,  was  killed  when  a  similar  operation 
was  in  process  at  the  fort  of  Bulandshahr,  where  Alfred 
Lyall,  Roberts'  old  schoolfellow,  was  left  to  restore  order. 

Proceeding  to  Khurja,  *»  fakir  pointed  to  his  wooden 
platter,  which  had  a  kind  of  false  bottom,  in  which  was  a 
note  from  Havelock  urging  any  commander  who  should 
happen  to  read  it  to  push  on  to  his  relief  At  Aligarh 
the  rebels  were  dealt  with  in  a  summary  mariner.  Instead 
of  defending  the  town  they  made  for  the  open  country,  and 
were  speedily  cut  down.  Further  depleting  the  strength 
of  the  column  by  leaving  two  native  regiments  and  an 
Englishman  to  '  police '  Aligarh  and  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict, Greathed,  after  having  run  to  earth  two  of  the  ring- 
leaders of  the  insurrection  in  that  neighbourhood,  pushed 
on  to  Bryjgarh. 

Here  he  heard  news  which  was  particularly  disconcert- 
ing. According  to  reports  which  arrived  Aligarh  was 
likely  to  receive  considerable  attention  at  the  hands  of 
further  bands  of  rebels,  and  Agra,  the  seat  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  North-West  Provinces,  was  hard  pressed. 
The  Commander-in-Chief  was  therefore  obliged  to  weaken 
his  depleted  column  still  further  by  sending  a  detachment 
to  the  former  town  and  to  postpone  his  march  toward 
Havelock  in  order  to  succour  Agra.  What  delay  this  new 
movement  might  involve  time  alone  could  tell,  for  the  place 
had  already  been  besieged  for  three  months. 

On  the  10th  October  1857  the  spires,  domes  and  minarets 
of  the  Pearl  Mosque  and  the  Taj  Mahal,  the  marble 
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gorgeousness  of  Shah  Jehan's  palace  and  the  great  red  fort 
built  by  Akbar  burst  into  view  of  the  column  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Jumna,  which  had  marched  forty-five  miles  in 
twenty-eight  hours  Governor  Colvin,  like  so  many  others, 
had  failed  to  appreciate  the  coming  of  the  storm,  and  had 
repented  at  leisure  in  the  fort,  whence  he  had  been  forced 
to  retire  As  an  English  lady  watched  the  relieving  force 
tramping  across  the  rickety  bridge  of  boats  she  remarked  : 
"  Those  dreadful-looking  men  must  be  Afghans,"  and  was 
only  relieved  when  she  saw  a  sunburnt  Tommy  puffing  at  a 
homely  clay  pipe  The  Government  was  found  to  be  in  a 
state  of  confusion  bordering  on  collapse,  evidence  of  which 
is  afforded  by  the  information  vouchsafed  to  Greathed  that 
his  zeal  in  rushing  troops  to  the  place  had  been  unneces- 
sary because  the  enemy  was  some  miles  away.  Unfortun- 
ately Greathed  allowed  himself  to  be  lulled  into  a  feeling 
of  security  which  was  fated  to  be  rudely  disturbed.  He 
neglected  all  ordinary  military  precautions  and  was  much 
surprised  when  shots  began  hurtling  through  the  air  and 
falling  on  the  brigade  parade  ground,  where  Roberts  had 
marked  out  the  camp  for  the  troops  It  was  some  distance 
from  the  fort,  and  when  the  Deputy-Assistant  Quarter- 
master-General heard  the  roar  of  the  cannon  he  was  enjoy- 
ing his  breakfast  with  some  ladies  and  fellow-officers  within 
its  walls.  Roberts  immediately  started  off  in  search  of 
Greathed.  While  doing  so  he  had  another  narrow  escape. 
He  came  up  with  a  rebel  sepoy,  who  danced  about  like  a 
fanatic,  waving  his  sword  with  his  right  hand  and  his 
turban  with  the  other,  presumably  to  frighten  the  officer's 
horse.  This  he  had  little  or  no  difficulty  in  doing,  and  as 
Roberts  could  neither  get  close  to  him  with  his  sword,  as 
had  been  the  case  at  Bulandshahr,  nor  fire  at  him  with  his 
pistol,  because  it  would  not  go  off,  again  it  looked  very  much 
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as  though  his  promising  career  would  be  ended  prema- 
turely. Once  more  came  an  intervention  partaking  of 
the  miraculous.  Suddenly  Roberts  saw  the  man  pinned  to 
the  ground.  A  lancer,  having  seen  the  struggle,  had  come 
up  in  the  nick  of  time  and  rescued  the  officer  in  his  dire 
straits. 

The  enemy's  cavalry  had  succeeded  in  rushing  the  camp, 
but  with  that  resourcefulness  which  is  inherent  in  the 
British  race,  particularly  when  it  is  in  a  tight  quarter,  the 
men  tackled  the  problem  thus  suddenly  placed  before  them 
in  a  truly  wonderful  way.  Greathed  was  missing,  and 
there  was  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to  discover  who 
was  the  senior  officer.  "  Each  regiment  and  battery," 
says  Roberts,  "  had  to  act  according  to  its  own  discre- 
tion." There  was,  of  course,  much  confusion,  for  some  of 
the  soldiers  sought  to  open  communication  with  the  fort, 
while  officers  from  the  fort  hastened  in  the  direction  of 
the  fighting.  At  the  same  time  a  certain  portion  of  the 
population,  men,  women,  and  children,  were  surging  back 
into  the  city,  crowding  almost  every  available  thorough- 
fare. When  the  Commander  put  in  an  appearance  the 
battle  was  going  on  merrily,  although  the  British  infantry 
had  suffered  considerably.  The  rebels  were  flung  back 
and  pursued  for  several  miles,  abandoning  thirteen  guns, 
ammunition  and  other  heavy  impedimenta  in  their  haste 
to  get  away  from  the  soldiers  who,  taken  by  surprise,  had 
shown  so  little  consternation  when  once  they  had  joined 
issue  with  the  enemy. 

The  march  toward  Cawnpore  was  continued  on  the  15th 
October,  and  at  Ferozeabad  the  column  came  up  with 
Hope  Grant,  who  superseded  Greathed  as  its  Commander. 
At  Bewar  word  was  received  from  Outram  urging  the 
necessity  for  immediate  relief.  At  Miran-ki-Serai,  which 
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had  been  reached  after  a  forced  march,  Roberts  met 
with  a  disagreeable  adventure  while  reconnoitring.  He 
and  a  small  escort  were  suddenly  confronted  by  800  rebels 
and  four  guns  To  give  battle  to  so  large  a  force  was 
obviously  impossible,  but  fortunately  the  advance  guard 
was  not  far  off  and  soon  came  up.  The  enemy,  after 
abandoning  their  artillery,  was  chased  for  several  miles 
until  the  broad  Ganges  was  reached,  when  the  majority 
of  those  who  had  escaped  the  sword  plunged  into  the  river, 
were  carried  away  for  a  few  yards  by  the  swift  stream  and 
then  disappeared. 

On  the  26th  Cawnpore  was  entered.  The  following  day 
Hope  Grant  received  an  order  to  move  to  the  Alambagh, 
a  building  some  two  miles  from  Lucknow.  This  was 
subsequently  cancelled  by  a  telegram  telling  him  to  wait 
at  Bam  bridge  for  the  arrival  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell, 
famous  for  his  work  in  the  Crimea,  who  was  bringing 
reinforcements  As  the  place  was  deemed  unsuitable  for 
camping  purposes,  it  was  Roberts'  duty  to  find  a  better 
position  With  Lieutenant  Otway  Mayne  he  set  out,  and 
finally  decided  on  a  little  village  called  Bhantira.  While 
riding  in  advance  of  the  column  to  take  up  this  new 
quarter  the  two  officers  met  with  another  of  those  extra- 
ordinary episodes  which  are  so  characteristic  of  Roberts' 
early  career.  They  had  arrived  at  their  destination  and 
were  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  troops,  when  they  dis- 
covered by  means  of  a  bullet  whizzing  over  their  heads 
that  a  number  of  armed  men  had  taken  up  a  position  in 
their  rear,  thus  completely  cutting  them  off  from  their  line 
of  retreat.  They  spurred  their  horses,  and  were  given 
chase.  If  they  could  turn  the  enemy's  flank  the  minority 
of  two  might  prove  victorious.  In  crossing  a  stream 
Roberts'  horse  rolled  over,  and  as  he  was  plunged  into  the 
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water  his  sword  jerked  up  in  the  scabbard  and  cut  his 
hand.  While  this  was  going  on,  bullets  were  spattering 
about  him  fast  and  furious  However,  Roberts  managed 
to  remount  his  horse  and  get  up  to  the  bank,  where  there 
was  good  cover.  The  two  officers,  who  knew  something 
of  the  district  as  a  result  of  their  reconnaissance  of  the 
previous  day,  eventually  found  the  column,  and  received 
Hope  Grant's  cordial  congratulations  on  their  wonderful 
escape.  He  candidly  confessed  that  he  had  given  them 
up  for  lost. 

Further  fighting  with  armed  natives  took  place  ere  their 
destination  was  reached,  Roberts  going  on  ahead  to  the 
Alambagh  with  a  heavy  train  of  ammunition  and  supplies 
Here  Outram  and  Havelock  had  left  a  small  detachment. 
Although  the  enemy  attempted  to  prevent  the  train  from 
reaching  its  destination  they  offered  no  determined  resist- 
ance, and  were  quickly  routed  whenever  they  presented 
themselves. 

Shortly  after  Colin  Campbell's  arrival  with  his  reinforce- 
ments, which  brought  the  total  strength  to  4100  soldiers 
and  forty-two  guns,  he  received  word  from  Outram  as  to 
the  lines  of  his  advance,  so  that  the  forces  within  and  with- 
out the  city  might  act  in  concert.  He  strongly  recom- 
mended that  it  should  be  made  via  the  Dilkusha,  the 
hunting-box  of  a  former  King  of  Oudh,  and  the  Martini£re, 
a  building  which  owed  its  origin  and  designation  to  a 
French  soldier  named  Martin,  who  had  served  the 
Company  in  the  previous  century.  This  information  was 
conveyed  by  Kavanagh,  a  man  attached  to  the  civil 
service,  who  had  volunteered  for  the  hazardous  under- 
taking. Cleverly  disguised,  and  accompanied  only  by 
a  native  spy,  Kavanagh  not  only  succeeded  in  getting 
through  a  native  encampment,  but  actually  had  the 
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audacity  to  ask  a  guard  of  rebel  sepoys  to  direct  him 
to  a  village 

A  general  movement  was  begun  on  the  12th  November, 
and  although  the  advanced  guard  encountered  the  enemy 
the  Alambagh  was  reached  Here  the  night  and  following 
day  were  spent,  and  the  only  operation  was  the  blowing 
up  of  the  ancient  fort  of  Jalalabad,  which  had  been  evacu- 
ated. Roberts'  heart  was  made  glad  by  being  told  by  Sir 
Colin  that  he  should  lead  the  column  to  the  Dilkusha. 
On  the  morning  of  the  14th,  after  having  erected  a  sema- 
phore for  communicating  with  the  Residency  and  leaving 
a  small  body  of  troops  to  act  as  garrison,  a  start  was  made. 
A  few  stray  shots  made  it  evident  as  they  progressed  that 
the  outposts  of  the  enemy  were  on  the  watch,  although 
apparently  in  no  great  numbers  Practically  no  effort 
was  made  to  prevent  the  troops  from  securing  the  Dilkusha, 
but  when  the  Martiniere  was  sighted  the  eager  eyes  of 
those  who  scanned  the  building  quickly  distinguished  the 
presence  of  the  rebels,  who  showed  that  they  hoped  to  hold 
the  position  by  bringing  their  artillery  into  action.  This 
brave  display  was  speedily  quelled  by  a  charge  of  cavalry 
and  infantry,  supported  by  heavy  gun-fire,  and  with  com- 
paratively little  difficulty  the  Martiniere  was  secured,  the 
Commander-m-Chief  making  his  headquarters  there. 

On  the  15th  Sir  Colin,  by  means  of  clever  feints  on  the 
left,  succeeded  in  making  the  rebels  believe  that  he  would 
advance  in  that  direction.  That,  however,  was  not  his 
intention.  In  the  evening  Roberts  was  sent  to  the  Alam- 
bagh to  fetch  additional  ammunition.  It  was  not  an  easy 
task,  but  with  two  squadrons  of  native  cavalry  under 
Younghusband  and  Hugh  Gough,  and  a  large  number  of 
camels  to  bring  back  the  supplies,  he  set  out  to  traverse 
the  dangerous  country  through  which  he  had  to  make  his 
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way.  Once  they  were  within  an  ace  of  being  discovered 
by  the  enemy's  pickets,  but  fortune  favoured  them,  the 
ammunition  was  secured,  and  the  return  journey  safely 
accomplished.  It  was  a  hazardous  undertaking  after 
Roberts'  own  heart,  and  he  received  warm  congratulations 
from  Sir  Colin.  He  had  only  an  hour  or  two  in  which  to 
have  a  meal  and  an  apology  for  a  rest  before  the  column 
was  ready  to  make  a  fresh  start.  The  canal  was  safely 
crossed  at  a  convenient  spot  discovered  by  Hope  Grant 
and  Roberts,  and  all  went  well  until  the  Sikandarbagh 
was  reached.  Here  a  fierce  fire  was  encountered,  not  only 
from  the  enemy  defending  the  building  from  without  and 
within,  but  from  the  numerous  houses  in  the  vicinity. 
The  advanced  guard,  with  whom  was  Roberts,  attempted 
to  pass  down  an  extremely  narrow  street.  Progress  very 
soon  becoming  impossible,  they  attempted  to  turn  back, 
meeting,  of  course,  those  who  were  coming  up.  Once  the 
temporary  confusion  was  over  the  horse  artillery  opened 
fire  from  a  very  exposed  position  which  subjected  them  to 
a  murderous  attack.  Fortunately  they  were  not  left  un- 
supported for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  for  Hope's 
brigade  came  up,  and  Travers  brought  his  heavy  battery 
to  bear  on  the  walls  of  the  Sikandarbagh,  and  made  a 
practicable  breach.  The  four  men  who  first  got  through 
the  gap  paid  for  their  intrepid  valour  with  their  lives,  but 
those  who  immediately  followed  them  escaped.  Others 
managed  to  gain  access  to  the  great  square  by  means  of  a 
door  and  a  window,  and  literally  hurled  themselves  at  the 
men  who  were  attempting  to  hold  it.  The  defenders  were 
gradually  driven  from  points  of  vantage  to  others  less  easy 
to  hold  as  the  avengers  continued  their  deadly  work  with 
the  bayonet.  Although  opposed  by  musketry-fire  from 
the  towers  of  the  building,  the  men  pushed  on  with  relent- 
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less  purpose  Two  thousand  rebels  were  piled  up  dead 
when  the  place  was  taken  It  was  literally  a  shambles 

This  magnificent  victory  was  not  the  only  one  that  Sir 
Colin,  himself  slightly  wounded,  determined  to  exact  from 
his  troops  that  day  There  was  further  work  to  be  done 
before  the  gallant  men  could  enjoy  a  brief  respite.  The 
enclosed  mosque  known  as  the  Shah  Najaf,  and  another 
called  the  Kadam  Rasul,  were  no  great  distance  from 
the  Sikandarbagh,  and  he  decided  that  their  immediate 
capture  was  imperative.  Jungle,  huts,  and  gardens  made 
the  approach  both  dangerous  and  difficult  Only  feeble 
opposition  was  offered  by  those  who  occupied  the  latter 
building,  and  full  of  hope  and  confidence  the  troops 
advanced  toward  the  Shah  Najaf.  This  proved  to  be  a 
more  substantial  building  and  admirably  suited  for 
defence  by  reason  of  its  strong  surrounding  walls,  which 
were  loopholed  for  musketry.  Much  the  same  kind  of 
jamb  that  had  occurred  in  the  initial  stage  of  the  previous 
engagement  was  repeated  The  men  rallied  under  the  able 
efforts  of  Norman,  but  although  they  fought  with  extra- 
ordinary doggedness  for  three  terrible  hours,  the  enemy's 
fierce  cannonade  and  musketry- fire  kept  them  from 
making  any  perceptible  progress.  Considering  what  was 
at  stake  retreat  was  out  of  the  question,  and  as  a  last  resort 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  93rd 
Highlanders  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  carry  the  mosque 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  In  this  action  Roberts  shared, 
but  the  attack  proved  abortive  on  account  of  the  height  of 
the  wall  Guns  were  brought  up  and  attempted  to  breach 
the  solid  structure,  all  to  no  effect.  At  last  the  artillery  was 
ordered  to  be  withdrawn,  but  rockets  were  fired  in  order  to 
make  the  enemy  believe  that  the  action  was  still  continuing. 

Without  positively  refusing  to  retreat  with  the  guns, 
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Adrian  Hope  swore  that  he  would  not  give  in  without  mak- 
ing one  last  survey  of  the  building.  In  this  he  was  aided 
and  abetted  by  Captain  Allgood,  who  had  been  the  bearer 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief's  instructions.  The  gallant 
Colonel  of  the  93rd  Highlanders,  followed  by  a  few  other 
valiant  characters,  stole  along  the  walls  and  found  a  rent 
which  had  unquestionably  been  made  by  the  guns  but  was 
not  sufficiently  large  to  be  seen  from  the  position  they  had 
occupied.  Although  the  little  band  consisted  of  not  more 
than  half  a  hundred  men,  they  squeezed  through  the  gap, 
prepared  to  sell  their  lives  dearly.  To  their  utter  astonish- 
ment they  found  that  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the 
enemy  had  vacated  the  place,  and  those  that  remained 
were  bent  on  getting  out  of  it  as  rapidly  as  possible  The 
Shah  Najaf  was  won. 

It  was  a  memorable  16th  November,  for  it  had  also 
marked  an  appreciable  advance  on  the  part  of  the  Luck- 
now  garrison,  the  Hureen-Khana  and  the  Steam-Engine 
House  having  fallen  into  their  hands. 

Referring  to  the  attack  on  the  Hureen-Khana,  in  the 
last  dispatch  that  Havelock  ever  wrote,  he  says  that  at 
"  half  past  three  the  advance  sounded.  It  is  impossible 
to  describe  the  enthusiasm  with  which  this  signal  was 
received  by  the  troops.  Pent  up  in  inaction  for  upwards 
of  six  weeks,  and  subjected  to  constant  attacks,  they  felt 
that  the  hour  of  retribution  and  glorious  exertion  had 
returned.  Their  cheers  echoed  through  the  court  of  the 
palace,  responsive  to  the  bugle  sound,  and  on  they  rushed 
to  assured  victory.  The  enemy  could  nowhere  withstand 
them.  In  a  few  minutes  the  whole  of  the  buildings  were 
in  our  possession,  and  have  since  been  armed  with  cannon, 
and  steadily  held  against  all  attacks."  ' 

1  Memoirs,  p.  433? 
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On  the  following  day  the  Mess  House  was  stormed  by 
Brevet-Major  Wolseley,  destined  to  become  a  Field- 
Marshal  and  to  precede  Roberts  to  a  grave  in  St  Paul's 
Cathedral,  and  the  Motee  Mahal  (Pearl  Palace),  in  which 
some  of  the  defenders  of  the  Mess  House  had  sought  to 
make  a  stand,  was  also  taken  after  many  hours  of  fighting. 
In  addition  Sir  Colin  captured  several  other  important 
positions,  including  Banks's  House,  thereby  cutting  the 
enemy's  communications  between  the  Kaisarbagh  and  the 
Dilkusha  No  great  distance  now  separated  Colin  Camp- 
bell from  Outram  and  Havelock,  and  when  the  Mess  House 
was  carried  Roberts  was  told  by  the  Commander-m-Chief 
to  hoist  a  flag  on  one  of  the  turrets  so  that  the  force  with 
which  they  were  co-operating  might  know  exactly  how 
far  they  had  advanced.  When  Roberts  appeared  with 
the  colours  a  few  well-directed  shots  tired  by  the  enemy 
proved  sufficient  to  smash  the  staff,  and  it  toppled  over 
into  the  ditch  below.  This  manoeuvre  was  repeated  and 
on  both  occasions  Roberts  rescued  the  standard,  bore 
it  back  up  the  narrow  staircase,  and  planted  it  anew. 
On  the  third  fixing  it  remained  secure,  a  worthy  com- 
panion to  the  gallant  little  Union  Jack  which  was  flying 
from  the  Steam- Engine  House.  Shortly  afterward,  in 
company  with  Norman,  Roberts  came  face  to  face  with 
Outram  and  Havelock,  who  were  standing  outside  the 
western  wall  of  the  Motee  Mahal  enclosure,  and  witnessed 
the  historic  meeting  between  them  and  Sir  Colin  Campbell, 
which  was  almost  as  intensely  dramatic  as  that  between 
Wellington  and  Bliicher  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo  forty- 
two  years  before.  Addressing  the  troops  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  Havelock  said,  in  a  voice  which  shook  with  emo- 
tion, reserved  and  hardened  old  warrior  though  he  was : 
"  Soldiers,  I  am  happy  to  see  you  ;  soldiers,  I  am  happy 
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to  think  you  have  got  into  this  place  with  a  smaller  loss 
than  I  had."  1 

On  the  18th  it  was  evident  from  the  number  of  the 
enemy  who  could  be  seen  in  the  great  Kaisarbagh  that  they 
were  bent  on  making  as  brave  a  display  as  was  possible 
after  the  serious  losses  that  had  been  entailed  during  the 
past  few  days.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  their  disloyalty, 
there  can  be  no  question  of  the  gallant  bearing  of  the 
majority  of  the  insurgents,  and  it  was  painfully  evident 
to  those  whose  arduous  task  it  was  to  drive  the  enemy  from 
places  held  by  them  that  their  previous  drilling,  added  to 
their  native  talent  for  war,  stood  them  in  good  stead. 
Although  the  immediate  capture  of  the  Kaisarbagh  was 
not  in  Sir  Colin  Campbell's  scheme  of  operations,  he  took 
good  care  to  secure  the  building  known  as  the  Tara  Koti, 
where  he  could  place  artillery  for  the  purpose  of  checking 
any  advance  on  the  part  of  the  enemy. 

Outram  and  Havelock  were  bitterly  disappointed  when 
they  were  informed  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  people  in 
the  Residency,  which  had  been  besieged  for  four  months, 
must  be  their  next  consideration,  and  that  "  a  strong 
movable  division  outside  the  town,  with  field  and  heavy 
artillery,  in  a  good  military  position,  was  the  real  manner 
of  holding  the  city  of  Lucknow  in  check."  Campbell's 
ammunition  was  running  low,  and  he  held  firmly  to  the 
opinion  that  he  had  insufficient  infantry.  Canning,  the 
Governor-General,  whole-heartedly  supported  the  views 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  although  it  is  probable 
that  Roberts'  opinion  was  unasked,  we  have  it  on  his  own 
authority  that  he  favoured  the  views  of  Sir  Colin.2  The 

1 A  History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  by  T.  R<  E.  Holmes  (Edition 
1891),  p.  401 : 
*  Roberts,  p.  1901 
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place  to  which  the  sick  and  wounded,  the  women,  children, 
and  non-combatants  had  to  be  taken  was  the  Dilkusha,  a 
distance  of  some  five  miles.  A  start  was  made  on  the  19th, 
but  it  was  impossible  to  provide  all  with  conveyances,  and 
many  of  them  had  to  trudge  in  the  sand  as  best  they  could, 
notwithstanding  physical  disability  and  the  menace  of  the 
enemy's  guns  and  musketry.  It  was  not  until  the  early 
morning  of  the  23rd  that  the  last  man  of  the  garrison 
evacuated  the  place  to  the  accompaniment  of  guns,  which 
continued  to  belch  forth  fire  and  smoke  in  an  endeavour 
to  keep  the  enemy  fully  occupied  and  to  make  them 
believe  that  everything  was  as  usual.  In  this  the  British 
were  completely  successful,  and  cannon,  supplies,  jewels, 
treasure  and  everything  of  value  were  withdrawn  in  a 
manner  which  redounds  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  those 
whose  genius  organized  the  difficult  undertaking.  Roberts 
was  dispatched  to  the  commander  of  a  distant  brigade  on 
outpost  duty  to  tell  him  to  retire,  and  together  with  the 
officer  who  had  been  detailed  for  the  purpose,  but  who  had 
confessed  that  he  did  not  think  he  could  find  his  way  in 
the  dark,  set  out  on  the  hazardous  task.  He  found  the 
commander  with  considerable  difficulty,  and  having  been 
ordered  to  report  hirnself  at  the  Sikandarbagh  started  off 
on  the  return  journey  without  either  companion  or  escort. 
By  the  time  he  reached  the  building  the  place  had  been 
evacuated  To  put  the  matter  tersely,  he  had  been  for- 
gotten, and  was  the  only  person  in  the  army  who  remained 
in  Lucknow  at  that  moment.  It  was  a  heart-rending 
experience,  but  Roberts  did  not  wait  to  consider  what  was 
to  be  done.  He  simply  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  made  off 
in  the  direction  of  the  Dilkusha  as  fast  as  he  could,  eventu- 
ally succeeding  in  coming  up  with  the  rear-guard. 

On  the  24th  November  every  person  in  the  camp  felt 
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that  he  had  lost  a  personal  friend,  for  Sir  Henry  Havelock 
died  from  dysentery  brought  on  by  exposure  and  anxiety. 

He  is  gone.     Heaven's  will  is  best  i 
Indian  turf  o'erlies  his  breast. 
Ghoul  in  black,  nor  fool  in  gold 
Laid  him  in  yon  hallowed  mouldi 
Guarded  to  a  soldier's  grave 
By  the  bravest  of  the  brave, 
He  hath  gained  a  nobler  tomb 
Than  in  old  Cathedral  gloom. 
Nobler  mourners  paid  the  rite 
Than  the  crowd  that  craves  a  sight  i 
England's  banners  o'er  him  waved — 
Dead,  he  keeps  the  realm  he  saved  i 


CHAPTER  VI 

The  Return  to  Cawnpore 

w  Hope,  like  the  gleaming  taper's  light, 

A  dorns  and  cheers  the  way  ; 
And  still,  as  darker  grows  the  night, 
Emits  a  brighter  ray." 

GOLDSMITH 

MUCH  had  happened  at  Cawnpore  since  General 
Windham  had  taken  over  the  command  of 
the  garrison  of  less  than  500  men  on  the  9th 
November.1  Tantia  Topee,  the  leader  of  the  Gwalior 
Contingent  of  Nana  Sahib,  and  the  skilful  organizer  of  the 
massacre  of  the  27th  June,  was  hastening  toward  the  city 
with  an  army  of  25,000  men  and  considerable  heavy 
artillery,  after  having  made  the  most  careful  dispositions. 
The  silence  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell  led  the  General,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Crimea  and  was  known  as  the 
Hero  of  the  Redan,  to  infer  that  all  was  not  well  at  Luck- 
now,  and  believing  that  it  was  absolutely  hopeless  to 
attempt  to  defend  the  place,  he  decided  to  assume  a 
vigorous  offensive.  On  the  26th  November  he  was  so  far 
successful  as  to  defeat  the  advanced  division  of  the 
enemy's  army  about  eight  miles  from  Cawnpore.  Falling 
back  on  what  he  considered  to  be  a  stronger  position,  he 
was  attacked  on  the  following  day  and  forced  to  retreat 
in  considerable  confusion.  On  the  28th  Brigadier  Wilson 
attacked  the  enemy  with  vigour  and  was  killed.  At  the 
1  The  itrength  was  subsequently  increased  to  1 700; 
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same  time  Brigadier  Carthew  fought  superbly  against 
desperate  odds,  but  as  Windham  neglected  to  follow  up  the 
advantages  obtained  by  his  subordinates,  Cawnpore,  the 
baggage,  and  the  stores  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
The  bridge  over  the  Ganges  and  the  entrenchments  which 
Havelock  had  constructed  alone  remained  in  Windham's 
hands 

This  was  the  appalling  state  of  affairs  when  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  riding  furiously  in  advance  with  his  staff, 
clattered  across  the  bridge  in  the  evening.  He  had  come 
quickly  in  response  to  belated  appeals  for  help  which 
Windham  had  sent  by  native  runners,  the  importance  of 
which  had  become  increasingly  evident  as  he  approached 
nearer  to  the  city  that  had  added  so  unenviable  a  quota 
to  the  sum  total  of  tragedy  already  placed  to  the  account 
of  the  Indian  Mutiny 

Leaving  Outram  with  4000  men  at  the  Alambagh,  where 
Havelock  was  buried  the  march  to  Cawnpore  was  begun 
on  the  morning  of  the  ,27th,  Roberts  riding  with  the  advance 
guard  so  as  to  arrange  for  the  passage  of  the  transport. 
When,  on  the  28th,  Sir  Colin  received  Windham's  message, 
the  Deputy- Assistant  Quartermaster-General  was  hurriedly 
despatched  with  two  native  soldiers  as  escort  to  ascertain 
the  exact  position  of  affairs  He  arrived  safely  at  the 
entrenchment,  and  was  about  to  set  out  on  his  return 
journey,  when  the  Commander-in-Chief  arrived.  On  the 
following  day  the  troops  from  Lucknow  crossed  the 
bridge  of  boats  under  cover  of  their  artillery,  the  road 
communicating  with  Allahabad  was  secured,  and  some- 
thing like  confidence  was  restored  to  the  soldiers  under 
Windham  who  had  fought  so  well  with  so  little  measure 
of  success 

Now  began  a  period  of  strenuous  exertion  for  Roberts. 
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When  he  was  not  reconnoitring  he  was  busily  engaged  in 
organizing  the  transport  for  the  conveyance  of  the  women, 
children,  and  wounded  men  which  was  about  to  set  out  for 
Allahabad  as  the  first  stage  on  the  journey  to  Calcutta. 
He  proceeded  in  his  usual  businesslike  way,  superintending 
everything  himself  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  and  on  the  night 
of  the  3rd  December  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  long 
train  start  off. 

On  the  6th  Sir  Colin  Campbell  struck  hard  at  the  right 
of  the  insurgent  army  extended  on  the  plain  behind  the 
canal,  leaving  Windham  in  the  entrenchment  to  cannonade 
the  enemy's  left  and  centre  After  the  bombardment 
the  brigades  of  Greathed  and  Walpole  swept  into  the  city, 
while  those  of  Hope  and  Inglis,  supported  by  cavalry  and 
horse  artillery,  rushed  forward  and  surprised  the  camp  of 
the  Gwalior  Contingent,  which  included  several  regiments 
of  mutinous  sepoys.  Those  who  were  not  killed  in  the 
first  onslaught  fled  before  the  avenging  army,  but  many 
others  fell  before  the  darkness  of  the  night  rendered 
further  pursuit  impossible.  Roberts  was  with  Sir  Colin 
throughout  the  action,  and  also  took  part  in  the  rout. 
Owing  to  the  failure  of  General  Mansfield,  who  occupied  a 
strong  position  which  would  have  enabled  him  to  cut  off 
the  retreat  of  the  enemy's  centre  and  left  had  he  attacked 
with  the  resoluteness  that  had  been  so  evident  elsewhere, 
Hope  Grant  was  sent  on  the  8th  to  retrieve  the  failure,  and 
was  entirely  successful.  Roberts  likewise  took  part  in  this 
engagement. 

There  still  remained  the  important  town  of  Fatehgarh 
to  be  cleared  of  the  enemy  before  it  could  be  said  that 
the  district  of  the  Doab  was  reconquered.  Walpole  was 
therefore  ordered  to  sweep  the  country  as  far  as  Mainpuri, 
where  he  would  be  met  by  Brigadier  Seaton  with  a  convoy 
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from  Delhi.  The  united  columns  were  then  to  march  to 
Fatehgarh, 

Roberts  went  with  the  main  army,  and  it  was  on  this 
journey  that  he  won  the  most  coveted  of  all  British 
military  and  naval  distinctions,  the  Victoria  Cross  An 
assault  had  been  delivered  on  the  village  of  Khudaganj, 
and  the  pursuit  was  being  followed  up  in  brave  style, 
when  some  of  the  rebels  suddenly  faced  round  and  took 
steady  aim  at  those  who  were  galloping  up.  Having  gone 
to  the  rescue  of  a  sowar  who  was  on  the  verge  of  being  run 
through  by  a  bayonet,  Roberts  saw  two  sepoys  running 
off  with  a  standard.  He  spurred  his  horse,  overtook  the 
men,  and  leaning  over,  wrenched  the  colours  from  the  one 
who  held  it  and  felled  him  to  the  ground  with  his  sword. 
It  was,  of  course,  impossible  for  him  to  turn  his  attention 
to  the  remaining  sepoy,  who  had  brought  his  musket  to 
within  a  foot  or  two  of  Roberts'  body  and  pulled  the  trigger. 
It  missed  fire,  and  the  officer  made  his  way  back,  receiving 
for  these  two  gallant  acts  the  V.C.  Writing  of  Roberts 
at  the  time,  one  who  was  serving  with  Peel's  naval  brigade 
says  :  "  He  is  one  of  those  rare  men  who,  to  uncommon 
daring  and  bravery  in  the  field,  and  unflinching,  hard- 
working discharge  of  duty  in  the  camp,  adds  the  charm 
of  cheery  and  unaffected  kindness  and  hospitality  in  the 
tent,  and  his  acquaintance  and  friendship  are  high  prizes 
to  those  who  obtain  them."  * 

On  the  following  day,  the  3rd  January  1858,  Fatehgarh 
was  entered  without  opposition,  the  enemy  having  aban- 
doned it,  and  on  the  6th  the  united  columns  of  Walpole  and 
Seaton  also  marched  in.  A  great  deal  of  quiet,  unos- 
tentatious work  was  done  during  the  enforced  stay  of  the 

1  The  Life  of  Lord  Roberts,  K.G.,  V.C.,  by  Sir  George  Forrest, 
C.I.E.  (London,  1914),  p.  35; 
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army  there,  and  when  it  was  finally  decided  that  the  siege 
of  Lucknow  should  be  undertaken,  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
proved  by  the  thoroughness  of  his  organization  that  his 
stay  at  Fatehgarh  had  been  occasioned  by  something  more 
than  sending  off  movable  columns  charged  with  the  task 
of  punishing  independent  or  separated  insurgent  bodies. 
Criticism,  while  it  had  certain  circumstantial  evidence  to 
go  upon,  died  a  premature  death  when  it  became  known 
that  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  awaiting  reinforcements 
and  that  the  position  of  Cawnpore  best  enabled  him  to 
secure  the  safety  of  the  new  troops  and  at  the  same  time 
to  deal  with  any  trouble  that  might  break  out  in  the 
territory  he  had  reconquered.  Sir  Colin  was  anxious  to 
settle  the  rebels  in  the  province  of  Rohilcund,  but  at  once 
deferred  to  Canning's  plan  for  a  siege  of  Lucknow,  where 
no  fewer  than  120,000  men  were  now  concentrated  in  three 
lines  of  defence,  and  the  eventual  subjugation  of  Oude. 

By  the  end  of  February  Sir  Colin  Campbell  had  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  had  at  his  disposal  the 
largest  and  best  equipped  British  army  that  had  ever 
tramped  Indian  soil.  Hope  Grant  was  given  the  com- 
mand of  the  cavalry  division,  and  Roberts  continued 
as  Deputy-Assistant  Quartermaster-General.  His  first 
adventure  as  they  cantered  in  the  direction  of  Lucknow 
was  at  Futtehpur  Churassie,  where  it  was  believed  that 
the  bloodthirsty  Nana  was  in  hiding,  but  they  were  a  few 
hours  too  late.  However,  the  fort  was  destroyed,  and 
after  scattering  the  small  bands  of  rebels  which  frequently 
crossed  their  path,  the  division  arrived  at  the  walled  and 
fortified  town  of  Mianganj,  where  the  enemy  was  in  force 
to  the  number  of  about  2000.  A  breach  was  made,  the 
wet  ditch  cleared,  the  assault  delivered,  and  the  place 
carried  with  small  loss  to  the  British. 
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"  At  the  capture  of  Mianganj,"  writes  one  who  was 
present,  "  occurred  many  piteous  events  which  illustrate 
the  misery  that  attends  the  glory  of  arms.  In  a  house 
was  discovered  a  poor  woman  tending  a  wounded  child 
who  had  been  shot  through  the  side,  while  a  young  man, 
her  nephew,  was  lying  dead  at  her  feet.  Elsewhere,  in  a 
small  hut,  a  workman  was  sitting  at  his  loom,  dead,  with 
his  hand  in  the  act  of  arranging  the  thread.  Another 
scene  enacted  itself  that  day,  more  piteous  than  the  poet's 
picture  of  Priam  when  he  '  braved  what  none  other  man 
on  earth  hath  braved  before,  to  stretch  forth  my  hand 
toward  the  face  of  the  slayer  of  my  sons. ' ' 

Roberts  was  afterwards  detailed  to  superintend  the 
battering  down  of  the  walls,  which  was  done  in  so  thorough 
a  manner  that  the  town  was  no  longer  of  service  for  the 
purpose  of  defence  On  the  1st  March  the  cavalry  joined 
the  main  army,  which  had  now  reached  Bhantira.  When 
all  the  various  contingents  had  arrived  they  totalled 
30,588,  including  9000  Nepalese,  and  their  artillery  con- 
sisted of  no  fewer  than  164  guns. 

On  arriving  at  the  Dilkusha  Sir  James  Hope  Grant  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  pickets,  Roberts  accompanying 
him.  Just  before  the  palace  two  pontoon  bridges  were 
constructed  by  Napier's  energetic  engineers,  and  on  the  6th 
March  a  division  under  Outram,  who  had  been  holding  the 
enemy  in  check,  with  Hope  Grant  as  second  in  command, 
crossed  over  in  safety.  The  first  attack  was  unfortunate, 
the  advanced  guard  being  forced  to  retire,  but  on  the 
following  day  the  rebels  were  speedily  driven  off  and  the 
heavy  guns  placed  in  position.  The  main  attack  did  not 
take  place  until  the  9th,  when  the  Chakar  Kothi,  a  race- 
stand  of  former  kings,  was  first  bombarded  and  then 
stormed,  and  the  King's  garden  carried,  By  sunset  the 
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first  line  had  been  taken  Further  progress  was  made 
on  the  10th,  mainly  by  means  of  artillery  work,  followed 
by  a  brilliant  attack  by  Outram  on  the  llth.  the  capture 
of  the  Sikandarbagh,  and  the  storming  of  the  Begum's 
palace  by  Adrian  Hope,  during  which  Hodson  fell  mortally 
wounded.  The  last  words  of  this  gallant  leader  of  cavalry, 
"  I  trust  I  have  done  my  duty,"  are  strangely  reminiscent 
of  Nelson's  dying  utterance  at  Trafalgar  On  that  day 
Sir  Colin  was  further  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Nepalese  chief,  Jang  Bahadur,  whose  Gurkhas  had  already 
played  their  part  in  the  reconquest  of  the  city 

By  the  16th  most  of  the  important  strongholds  of  the 
rebels  had  been  cleared,  with  the  principal  exception  of  the 
Residency  and  some  adjoining  buildings,  which  were  taken 
on  that  day.  The  Moosa  Bagh  was  also  captured  by 
Outram,  but  owing  to  Brigadier  Campbell  losing  his  way 
he  could  not  cut  off  the  retreat  of  those  who  fled  from  the 
palace,  a  misfortune  second  only  to  that  which  had 
happened  to  Outram  on  the  14th,  when  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  had  forbidden  him  to  follow  up  a  similar  advan- 
tage. On  the  21st  Lucknow  was  free  from  insurgents 

For  some  time  Roberts  had  been  feeling  the  effects  of 
constant  strain  and  overwork,  but  he  was  destined  to 
witness  one  more  fight  before  he  was  placed  on  the  sick 
list  and  sent  to  England.  This  occurred  on  the  22nd,  at  a 
small  town  called  Kursi.  When  the  British  force  came  up 
with  the  enemy  they  were  already  retreating,  but  on  the 
cavalry  charging  the  rebel  sepoys  withstood  the  shock 
with  extraordinary  coolness,  and  fought  until  practically 
the  whole  of  them  had  been  exterminated.  Although  he 
took  part  in  the  march,  Roberts  did  not  arrive  until  the 
affray  was  almost  over,  but  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
returning  with  fourteen  captured  guns. 
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On  the  1st  April  1858,  exactly  six  years  after  his  arrival 
in  Calcutta,  he  made  over  his  office  of  Deputy-Assistant 
Quartermaster-General  to  Wolseley,  and  on  the  4th  of  the 
following  month  left  the  same  port  for  England  Bitterly 
as  he  resented  the  urgent  necessity  for  rest,  his  return  home 
was  to  prove  that  happiness  not  infrequently  comes  from 
our  being  led  into  paths  we  do  not  wish  to  tread. 


CHAPTER  VII 

The  Triumphal  Tour  of  India's 
First  Viceroy 

"  A  wealthy  and  defenceless  country  is  merely  a  temptation  to  the 
cupidity  of  other  nations.'- — ROBERTS 

A  REVERENCE  for  womanhood  is  characteristic 
of  the  supremely  great  man.  Seven  years  before 
Lord  Roberts  died  he  addressed  some  of  the 
British  survivors  of  the  Mutiny  in  commemoration  of  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  that  great  event,  and  he  took 
occasion  to  remark  on  the  heroism  of  the  women  who  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  associated  with  it.  "To  them,"  he 
said,  "  the  greatest  praise  is  due.  They  behaved  nobly 
everywhere,  especially  those  who  were  closely  besieged 
for  nearly  six  months  in  the  Lucknow  Residency,  and  their 
courage  never  faltered.  But  what  they  suffered  can 
hardly  be  believed  by  anyone  who  did  not  personally  visit 
and  inspect  their  terrible  surroundings.  I  shall  never 
forget  being  shown  the  dark,  cramped  little  spaces  in 
which  they  were  forced  to  live  as  a  protection  from  shot 
and  shell  throughout  the  great  heat  of  an  Indian  summer. 
Their  sad,  wan  faces  haunted  me  for  many  a  long  day  after 
that  on  which  I  wandered  over  the  entrenchments,  feeling 
that  every  woman  I  came  across  was  a  heroine  deserving 
of  the  greatest  respect  and  admiration." 
That  the  young  officer  should  fall  in  love  shortly  after 
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his  return  to  his  father's  home  in  Ireland  is  no  cause  for 
astonishment  hi  the  light  of  the  above  remark.  Indeed, 
one  is  rather  surprised  that  he  did  not  take  as  his  wife 
one  of  the  many  young  ladies  whom  he  must  have  met 
during  his  stay  in  India.  It  may  have  been  that  he  was 
far  too  busy  to  have  sufficient  time  to  devote  to  female 
society,  although  he  was  by  no  means  shy  when  in  the 
company  of  the  opposite  sex.  In  Ireland,  however,  he 
had  more  time  on  his  hands  than  had  been  vouchsafed  to 
him  since  the  dull  and  monotonous  days  he  had  spent  at 
Dum-Dum,  and  beyond  hunting  there  was  little  to  do. 
He  found  his  '  fate  ' — it  is  thus  that  he  refers  to  his  future 
wife  in  his  Autobiography — in  Miss  Nora  Bews,  the  charm- 
ing daughter  of  a  captain  of  the  73rd  Foot,  who  was 
destined  to  be  his  devoted  helpmeet  for  fifty-five  years. 
They  were  married  on  the  17th  May  1859,  in  the  parish 
church  of  Waterford.  It  must  have  been  regarded  by 
them  as  a  happy  augury  of  their  union  that  during  their 
honeymoon  in  Scotland  the  young  bridegroom  should  have 
received  a  command  from  Queen  Victoria  to  be  present  on 
the  8th  of  the  following  month  at  Buckingham  Palace  in 
order  to  receive  the  Victoria  Cross.  He  already  possessed 
a  medal  with  three  clasps  as  a  token  of  his  participation  in 
the  Siege  of  Delhi,  the  Relief  of  Lucknow,  and  the  Siege 
of  Lucknow. 

On  the  27th  June  Roberts  and  his  wife  sailed  for  India. 
After  a  voyage  that  can  scarcely  be  described  as  pleasant, 
for  the  heat  in  the  Red  Sea  was  almost  unbearable  and 
the  south-west  monsoon  was  at  its  height  when  they 
entered  Indian  waters,  Calcutta  was  reached  on  the 
30th  July.  Almost  as  soon  as  they  had  landed  Roberts 
had  an  attack  of  Peshawar  fever.  His  orders  were  to 
report  to  Robert  Napier  at  Morar,  which  necessitated  a 
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long  and  tedious  journey.  On  his  arrival  at  Hazaribagh 
he  received  instructions  cancelling  those  he  had  previously 
received,  and  he  made  his  way  back  to  Calcutta.  There 
he  found  an  avalanche  of  work  requiring  his  immediate 
attention.  On  the  2nd  August  1858  the  sovereign  power 
in  India  had  been  transferred  from  the  East  India  Company 
to  the  Crown,  and  three  months  later  the  Queen's  Pro- 
clamation appointing  "  our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved 
cousin  Charles  John,  Viscount  Canning  "  first  Viceroy  and 
Governor-General  had  been  published  at  ADahabad. 
Clemency  was  extended  "  to  all  offenders,  save  and  except 
those  who  have  been,  or  shall  be,  convicted  of  having 
directly  taken  part  in  the  murder  of  British  subjects." 
The  Mutiny  had  died  down,  although  its  smouldering 
embers  were  not  finally  extinguished  until  the  following 
year.  It  was  now  Canning's  intention  to  afford  the  people 
of  India  a  display  of  that  pomp  and  pageantry  which  so 
much  appeals  to  the  Oriental  mind.  He  decided  to  make 
a  triumphal  progress  through  the  country  to  meet  and 
reward  those  native  rulers  who  had  remained  loyal.  He 
purposed  to  cover  over  1000  miles,  and  it  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Roberts  to  arrange  for  the  smooth  working  of 
the  tour. 

The  task  is  only  comparable  to  a  constantly  moving 
circus  of  mammoth  proportions,  and  the  mere  enumera- 
tion of  some  of  the  '  effects  '  can  convey  but  a  faint  idea 
of  the  great  task  which  the  officer  was  called  upon  to 
fulfil.  Briefly,  he  had  to  organize  a  vast  movable  camp 
in  duplicate,  so  that  while  one  was  being  used  the  other 
could  be  erected  at  the  next  stopping-place.  He  started 
under  a  grave  initial  disadvantage,  for  being  told  that 
there  was  a  sufficient  number  of  tents  in  the  arsenal  at 
Allahabad  he  had  reason  to  suppose  that  the  question  of 
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housing  accommodation  was  virtually  settled.  When  he 
inspected  them  he  found  that  the  majority  were  absolutely 
useless.  The  large  tents  required  by  the  Viceroy  for  his 
guests  and  staff  alone  numbered  150,  and  for  transport 
purposes  eighty  elephants,  500  camels,  500  bullocks  and 
100  bullock-carts  were  required.  In  addition  .there  was 
Lord  Clyde's  l  entourage,  with  its  regiments  of  British 
and  native  soldiers,  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  and 
the  welfare  of  thousands  of  camp-followers  to  be  provided 
for. 

In  due  course  everything  was  ready  and  the  tour  began. 
Lucknow  was  entered  in  state,  Roberts  heading  the  pro- 
cession as  it  passed  in  solemn  triumph  past  the  scenes 
of  so  many  gallant  fights.  This  was  followed  by  a 
magnificent  durbar,  an  entertainment  for  the  residents, 
and  a  grand  ball.  Thence  the  vast  camp  moved  to 
Cawnpore,  Fatehgarh,  Agra,  Meerut,  Delhi,  Kurnal, 
Umballa,  Umritsar,  Lahore,  Sialkot,  and  Kalka.  In 
addition  the  Viceroy  and  one  or  two  other  distinguished 
people  made  a  flying  visit  to  Peshawar.  The  tour  lasted 
from  the  middle  of  October  1859  to  the  second  week  of 
April  1860,  and  was  a  constant  succession  of  festivities, 
durbars,  and  the  meeting  of  important  native  personages. 
Lord  Canning  expressed  himself  as  well  pleased  with  the 
excellent  way  in  which  the  arrangements  had  been  carried 
out,  and  as  the  Viceroy  was  not  one  to  give  undue  praise, 
Roberts  felt  that  he  had  proved  equal  to  the  confidence 
that  had  been  placed  in  him. 

In  October  1860,  seven  months  after  he  had  become  the 
proud  father  of  a  daughter  who  unfortunately  lived  for 
less  than  a  year,  Roberts  was  gazetted  a  Brevet  Major. 

1  Sir  Colin  Campbell  had  been  raised  to  the  peerage  with  this 
titlei 
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The  death  of  the  little  one  was  a  great  trial  to  the  bereaved 
parents.  It  was  the  first  sorrow  they  had  been  called  upon 
to  share  together  ;  unfortunately  it  was  by  no  means  their 
last.  In  one  of  the  cemeteries  of  Simla  are  the  graves  of 
two  other  children  who  keep  company  with  little  Nora 
Frederica  until  the  Resurrection  Morning — namely,  Evelyn 
Sautelle,  born  18th  July  1868,  died  8th  February  1869, 
and  Frederick  Henry,  born  27th  July  1869,  died  20th 
August  1869. 

After  further  tours  on  a  less  magnificent  scale  Roberts 
returned  to  Simla,  and  like  many  others  became  immersed 
in  a  mass  of  detail  connected  with  the  reorganization  of  the 
Army  now  that  '  John  Company '  was  a  thing  of  the  past. 
There  were  nearly  250,000  native  troops  and  over  110,000 
European  soldiers  in  India,  an  enormous  increase  since 
the  days  before  the  Mutiny. 
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The  Umbeyla  and  Abyssinian 
Expeditions 

"  We  must  do  what  we  consider  to  be  our  duty,  then  we  are  in  God's 
hands. " — ROBERTS 

FOR  two  or  three  years  the  warlike  Hill  Tribes  of 
the  Tusufzai  border,  aided  and  abetted  by  out- 
lawed sepoys  and  religious  fanatics,  had  shown 
a  marked  partiality  for  raiding  operations  in  the  border 
districts,  and  had  even  crossed  the  frontier.  Not  content 
with  these  relatively  minor  operations,  they  had  taken 
courage,  and  in  1863  were  making  active  preparations  for 
a  holy  war.  Their  chief  strongholds  were  Sitana,  Jadun, 
and  Malka,  in  the  Mahabun  mountains,  and  much  as  Lord 
Elgin  *  was  against  doing  anything  that  he  thought  would 
be  likely  to  involve  him  in  complications  with  Afghanistan, 
he  felt  compelled  to  interfere  before  the  situation  became 
more  alarming.  As  a  result  Neville  Chamberlain  was  sent 
at  the  head  of  an  expedition  of  some  6000  men  and  nineteen 
guns  to  punish  the  offenders.  It  was  confidently  believed 
that  the  Bunerwals,  through  whose  country  the  expedition 
would  have  to  pass,  would  offer  no  opposition.  This 
assumption  proved  to  be  entirely  wrong.  Chamberlain 
was  bitterly  disillusioned  when  he  reached  the  Umbeyla 
Pass.  There  he  found  that  the  Bunerwals  had  thrown 

1  Canning's  successor  as  Viceroy.- 
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in  their  lot  with  the  fanatics,  and  that  15,000  of  the  enemy 
were  at  that  moment  blocking  his  way.  They  contested 
the  position  with  such  cool  bravery  and  good  generalship 
that  Chamberlain  was  forced  to  entrench  himself  and  take 
the  defensive.  Fortunately,  despite  the  most  desperate 
onslaught  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  he  managed  to 
retain  his  position.  When  Elgin,  a  victim  of  heart 
disease,  died  in  the  third  week  of  November,  the  situation 
was  regarded  as  so  serious  by  the  Council  that  some  of  its 
members  at  once  began  to  talk  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
column.  Before  committing  himself  to  an  operation 
which  would  obviously  lessen  the  prestige  of  the  British, 
Sir  Hugh  Rose,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  rushed  forward 
reinforcements,  and  in  order  to  obtain  reliable  information 
regarding  the  exact  state  and  situation  of  the  force  which 
was  making  such  a  stubborn  stand  in  the  Umbeyla  Pass, 
two  officers  were  sent  to  report.  Colonel  Adye  and  Major 
Roberts  were  charged  with  this  highly  important  mission. 

They  arrived  safely  at  the  camp,  and  after  having 
instituted  the  most  careful  inquiries  and  made  personal 
investigations  they  informed  Sir  Hugh  Rose  that  the 
consensus  of  opinion  was  most  certainly  in  favour  of 
holding  the  position.  Chamberlain  had  been  severely 
wounded,  and  with  the  arrival  of  his  successor  and  further 
reinforcements  it  was  thought  that  a  definite  forward 
movement  might  be  undertaken. 

When  General  John  Garvock  had  taken  over  the  ex- 
pedition, he  was  ordered  by  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  who  had 
subsequently  been  given  the  command  at  his  own  request, 
to  attempt  no  operations  until  he  received  further  in- 
structions. Garvock,  however,  urged  on  by  Major  James, 
the  Commissioner,  decided  to  take  no  further  notice  of 
Rose's  message.  Leaving  3000  men  to  garrison  the  camp, 
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with  two  columns  he  stormed  a  hill  held  by  the  enemy  near 
the  village  of  Lalu  and  took  it,  the  fugitives  retreating  in 
the  direction  of  Umbeyla  in  precipitate  haste  and  leaving 
many  dead  on  the  field.  Although  another  body  of  the 
enemy  made  their  appearance  a  little  later,  they  were 
hurled  back  with  heavy  loss. 

On  the  following  day  Roberts  attached  himself  to  the 
mountain  batteries  and  led  the  way  to  the  Chamla  Valley. 
Near  Umbeyla  the  fanatics  again  made  their  appearance 
in  considerable  force  on  the  hills.  Garvock  decided  to  use 
one  of  his  columns  to  turn  their  right  and  the  other  column 
to  cut  off  their  line  of  retreat.  There  was  plenty  of  stiff 
fighting,  for  the  enemy  occupied  a  particularly  strong 
position,  and  once  the  situation  was  critical.  One  of  the 
flanks  of  Turner's  column  was  vigorously  attacked  while 
an  advance  was  being  made  in  the  direction  of  the  Buner 
Pass.  Men  and  officers  were  bowled  down  like  ninepins, 
and  those  who  escaped  fell  back  on  their  reserve.  As  the 
Ghazis  made  their  charge  Wright,  the  Assistant-Adjutant- 
General,  and  Roberts  temporarily  assumed  command, 
restored  confidence,  and  practically  annihilated  the  on- 
coming force.  The  effect  of  the  actions  on  the  15th  and 
16th  December,  Colonel  Adye  says,  "  was  immediate  and 
decisive.  The  men  of  Bajour  and  Dher,  who  had  come 
so  far  and  were  so  eager  for  war,  now  fled  to  their  native 
fastnesses.  The  Akhoond  and  his  followers  were  no  more  to 
be  seen,  and  the  chiefs  of  Bonair,  relieved  from  the  presence 
of  overbearing  allies,  gladly  came  into  camp  and  agreed 
to  terms  of  peace."  l 

It  was  then  decided  that  the  Bonair  tribesmen,  or 
Bunerwals,  should  be  entrusted  with  the  task  of  destroying 

1  Sitana  :  A  Mountain  Campaign  on  the  Borders  of  Afghanistan 
in  1 863,  by  Colonel  John  Adye  (London,  1867),  p.  89. 
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Malka,  the  headquarters  of  the  fanatics,  accompanied  by 
British  officers,  of  whom  one  was  to  be  Roberts.  As  a 
guarantee  of  good  faith  they  were  required  to  leave  their 
headmen  as  hostages  with  the  British.  When  Sir  Hugh 
Rose  heard  of  the  arrangements  he  tersely  summed  up  the 
situation  as  "  Madness  !  "  and  ventured  the  opinion  that 
not  one  of  them  would  escape. 

The  prophecy  was  within  an  ace  of  fulfilment.  Each 
of  the  half-dozen  officers  who  took  part  in  the  expedition 
fully  realized  that  he  stood  an  excellent  chance  of  getting 
a  bullet  through  his  brains,  for  if  their  new  allies  liked  to 
play  them  false  the  small  escort  of  twenty-five  troops  and 
four  companies  of  the  Guides  under  four  officers  would  be 
absolutely  at  their  mercy.  However,  they  set  off  on  their 
journey  of  twenty-six  miles  across  mountainous  country, 
and  reached  the  settlement  on  the  22nd  December  1863. 
The  whole  affair  looked  like  a  skilfully-laid  trap,  for  less 
than  100  of  the  Bunerwals  had  actually  accompanied  them, 
and  the  2000  who  were  to  have  joined  them  had  failed  to 
put  in  an  appearance.  The  fanatics  moved  about  in  little 
bodies  as  though  contemplating  mischief.  The  headmen 
gathered  around  Colonel  Reynell  Taylor  jabbering  and 
defiant,  but  that  brave  officer  remained  as  calm  as  though 
on  parade.  Then  the  Bunerwals  proved  that  when  they 
had  made  a  bargain  they  would  not  repudiate  it.  A 
spokesman  in  the  person  of  an  influential  chief  came 
forward  and  addressed  the  ugly  crowd,  saying  that  his 
followers  would  protect  the  British  officers  with  their  lives. 
The  just  retribution  was  carried  out,  and  as  flames  roared 
and  timber  crackled  the  escort  made  their  departure,  being 
threatened  many  times  on  the  return  journey,  but  arriving 
at  camp  safe  and  well. 

For  his  services  in  the  Umbeyla  expedition  Sir  Hugh 
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Rose  was  anxious  to  secure  Roberts'  promotion,  but  th( 
Viceroy  vetoed  the  application  on  the  score  that  the 
officer  of  thirty- two  years  was  "  too  junior  to  be  made  a 
Lieutenant-Colonel. " 

Ill-health  still  continued  to  dog  his  promising  career 
Compelled  to  return  to  laborious  routine  work  in  a  stuffy 
office  in  the  new  year,  his  sedentary  occupation  did  not 
tend  to  relieve  matters.  He  was  made  responsible  for 
a  complete  revision  of  the  Bengal  Route-Book,  a  most 
arduous  undertaking  considering  that  it  had  been  com- 
piled over  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  had  not  been  altered 
since.  He  applied  himself  to  the  uninteresting  task  with 
his  usual  industry,  and  with  the  full  assurance  that  any 
monotony  endured  on  his  part  would  be  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  assistance  others  would  derive  from  his 
work.  Early  in  1865  he  was  given  command,  on  board  the 
Renown,  of  300  soldiers  whose  time  of  service  had  expired 
and  who  were  returning  to  England.  Roberts  enjoyed  a 
period  of  quiet  rest  in  the  Old  Country  until  March  1866, 
when  he  was  once  more  bound  for  India.  He  proceeded 
to  Allahabad,  which  was  shortly  afterward  visited  by  a 
terrible  epidemic  of  cholera.  Fortunately  both  he  and 
Mrs  Roberts  escaped. 

In  August  1867  the  possibility  of  an  expedition  to 
Abyssinia,  whose  cruel  and  fickle  king  had  imprisoned 
British  officials  and  European  residents,  was  a  frequent 
topic  of  conversation  at  Allahabad.  When  it  became  a 
probability  Roberts  hastened  to  Simla  in  the  hope  of  being 
allowed  to  rejoin  the  Mountain  Battery  should  it  be  sent 
out.  After  several  anxious  weeks  he  was  informed  that 
he  had  been  appointed  Assistant-Quartermaster-General 
to  Colonel  Donald  Stewart,  commander  of  the  Bengal 
Brigade  This  meant  that  he  had  to  organize  the  trans- 
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port  arrangements  and  provide  for  the  complete  equipment 
of  the  force.  He  was  careful  to  see  that  everything  for  the 
use  of  the  men  sailing  in  any  ship  was  stowed  away  on  that 
particular  vessel,  thus  obviating  the  vexatious  delay  which 
usually  attended  the  sending  of  supplies  apart  from  the 
troops  who  were  to  use  them.  He  worked  with  an  energy 
that  amazed  his  subordinates,  studying  every  requirement, 
and  chartering  only  those  vessels  most  likely  to  suit  the 
special  purpose  for  which  they  were  required.  A  terrific 
cyclone  that  did  an  immense  amount  of  damage  in  Calcutta 
greatly  retarded  progress  and  delayed  the  expedition, 
but  after  almost  incredible  exertions  a  convoy  of  nine  tugs 
and  twenty-seven  vessels  was  fitted  out.  In  February 
1868  men,  munitions,  and  animals  were  safely  disembarked 
at  Zula,  preparatory  to  the  long  march  of  nearly  400  miles. 
Lieutenant-General  Sir  Robert  Napier,  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Bombay  Army,  was  in  command,  and  had 
over  13,000  troops  at  his  disposal.  Roberts  heard 
with  bitter  disappointment  that  he  was  not  to  take  part 
in  the  advance  on  Magdala,  but  to  remain  at  the  port  as 
senior  staff  officer.  In  reality  this  was  not  so  inglorious  a 
part  to  play  as  it  might  appear,  for  he  had  to  see  that 
everything  worked  smoothly  in  the  matter  of  supplies. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign,  Napier  paid  Roberts 
the  high  compliment  of  asking  him  to  take  his  final 
dispatches  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  London, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  28th  June  1868.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  con- 
trary to  the  usual  order  of  things,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
then  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British  Army,  posted  him 
to  a  battery  of  Horse  Artillery  at  Meerut.  Shortly  after- 
ward Sir  William  Mansfield  (later  Lord  Sandhurst), 
Commander-in-Chief  in  India,  offered  Roberts  the  position 
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of  First  Assistant-Quartermaster-General,  a  new  grade 
of  the  service.  During  her  husband's  absence  on  the 
Abyssinian  Expedition  Mrs  Roberts  had  been  visiting 
friends  in  England,  and  it  was  a  happy  couple  that  set  out 
on  the  return  voyage  with  a  baby  girl  who  had  been  born 
in  July  1868.  Before  they  reached  Calcutta  sorrow  had 
overtaken  them — the  little  daughter  had  succumbed  and 
been  buried  at  sea.  With  tragic  persistency  Death  seemed 
to  hover  over  the  cradle,  for  hi  the  following  year  a  boy 
only  survived  his  birth  three  weeks. 

Officially  nothing  of  moment  occurred  until  the  summer 
of  1871,  when  preparations  were  ordered  to  be  made  for 
another  of  those  minor  expeditions  with  which  the  history 
of  the  British  in  India  teems.  During  the  interval  of  peace 
it  was  characteristic  of  the  man  who  had  learnt  Hindustani 
in  order  to  take  up  a  position  that  he  should  set  himself 
to  conquer  another  subject  which  experience  had  taught 
him  might  be  of  service  in  the  future.  This  was  electric 
telegraphy,  the  usefulness  of  which  he  had  learnt  to 
appreciate  at  the  time  of  the  Umbeyla  Expedition. 
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"  The  history  of  the  expedition  from  first  to  last  has  been  sheer 
hard  work." — GENERAL  BOURCHIER 

THE  home  of  the  Lushais  is  situated  in  a  hilly 
district  between  the  south-eastern  borders  of 
Bengal  and  Upper  Burma.  The  tribe  had  made 
themselves  particularly  objectionable  by  reason  of  their 
raids  on  sundry  tea  plantations,  culminating  in  the  murder 
of  an  Englishman  named  Winchester,  and  the  kidnapping 
of  his  little  daughter.  Lord  Mayo,  the  Viceroy,  was  not 
the  type  of  man  to  allow  such  evil  deeds  to  go  unpunished, 
and  the  fiat  went  forth  for  an  expedition.  Lord  Napier 
of  Magdala,  who  had  succeeded  Sir  William  Mansfield  as 
Commander-in-Chief,  lost  no  time  in  making  the  necessary 
arrangements.  Two  columns,  each  commanded  by  a 
Brigadier-General — namely  G.  Bourchier  and  C.  Brownlow 
— were  accordingly  fitted  out  by  Roberts,  who  accom- 
panied the  former  officer.  Bidding  farewell  to  his  wife 
and  a  little  daughter,  who  had  arrived  in  September  1870, 
he  set  out  for  Cachar,  which  was  the  base  of  Bourchier's 
column,  and  then  downright  hard  work  began.  A  road 
of  over  100  miles  had  to  be  made  through  trackless  jungles 
and  almost  unpenetrable  forests,  and  across  pathless  hills, 
and  temporary  bridges  over  rivers  and  other  waterways  had 
to  be  built.  The  heat  was  terrific,  cholera  broke  out, 
and  to  make  matters  worse  the  transport  arrangements 
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utterly  failed  owing  to  the  '  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  ' 
policy  which  at  that  time  was  essentially  characteristic 
of  the  Government. 

A  stay  sufficiently  lengthy  for  the  erection  of  sheds  for 
stores  and  hospitals  for  the  sick  and  wounded  was  made 
at  Tipai  Mukh,  which  was  made  the  depot  of  the  column. 
Then  the  troops  pushed  on  once  more,  occasionally  having 
brushes  with  the  Lushais  as  they  drew  nearer  Cachar,  and 
invariably  defeating  them.  Once  the  column  lost  its  way, 
and  after  climbing  some  4000  feet  up  in  single  file  was 
obliged  to  retrace  its  steps.  While  this  operation  was 
proceeding  the  enemy  attempted  to  molest  it,  but  with 
no  result  other  than  three  men  killed  and  eight  wounded. 
On  another  occasion  Roberts  enjoyed  command  of  a 
detachment  sent  to  burn  the  village  of  Taikum,  which  was 
perched  on  a  steep  hill  swarming  with  armed  men.  Having 
already  been  forced  to  make  a  detour  on  account  of  a 
stockade  which  the  Lushais  had  erected,  the  troops  were 
not  in  the  best  condition  to  attack,  and  were  both  sur- 
prised and  relieved  when  a  couple  of  shells  from  their 
artillery  caused  so  much  consternation  that  the  place  was 
speedily  evacuated.  These  were  the  last  shots  fired  during 
the  campaign. 

The  village  occupied  by  Lalbura,  the  chief  of  the  tea- 
garden  raiders,  was  entered  without  opposition  in  February 
1872,  and  Roberts  was  greatly  interested  in  seeing  the 
skull-decorated  grave  of  Lalbura's  father,  Vonolel,  a  brave 
who  had  been  famous  in  his  day,1  and  whose  son 
showed  his  powers  by  running  away.  His  headmen, 
however,  agreed  to  the  terms  which  were  dictated  to  them 
by  the  British.  In  his  dispatch  Bourchier  particularly 
acknowledged  the  services  rendered  to  him  by  Roberts, 
1  Roberts'  favourite  charger  was  named  Vonolel. 
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whom  he  termed ' '  this  distinguished  officer. "  "  His  untiring 
energy  and  sagacity,"  he  wrote,  "  are  beyond  all  praise ; 
working  without  guides,  without  even  map  and  geography. 
Thwarted  by  the  Lushais,  whose  game  was  to  delay  our 
progress,  he  never  seemed  at  a  loss.  Whether  piloting  the 
advance  guard  through  the  trackless  forest,  or  solving  a 
commissariat  or  transport  difficulty,  his  powerful  aid  was 
willingly  given." 

Roberts  returned  to  Simla,  to  be  introduced  to  a  son  who 
had  been  born  on  the  8th  January  and  to  take  up  the  duties 
of  Deputy-Quartermaster-General,  to  which  post  he  had 
been  appointed  by  Napier.  In  the  following  September 
he  was  made  a  Companion  of  the  Bath,  and  shortly 
afterward  accompanied  Napier  on  a  tour  of  inspection. 
Little  of  importance  happened  until  the  beginning  of  1874, 
when  famine  occurred  in  Bengal.  Roberts  then  spent  a 
short  time  assisting  Sir  Richard  Temple  in  the  organization 
of  relief  works,  by  means  of  which  loss  of  life  was  prevented. 
No  fewer  than  753,000  persons  were  kept  in  employment 
for  nine  months,  and  450,000  men,  women,  and  children 
received  free  relief  for  six  months,  the  total  cost  amount- 
ing to  £6,500,000.  Roberts  received  further  promotion  in 
January  1875,  when  he  became  Quartermaster-General  of 
the  Army  in  India,  which  carried  with  it  the  title  and 
rank  of  Major-General. 

In  1875  the  news  that  the  Prince  of  Wales l  was  about 
to  visit  India  gave  Roberts  plenty  of  work,  more  especially 
with  the  Camp  of  Exercise  at  Delhi,  where  17,000  troops 
were  stationed.     There  was  much  pageantry ;   presenta- 
tions and  receptions  were  numerous ;   an  investiture  of 
the  Star  of  India  afforded  picturesque  ceremonial ;  visits 
to  such  places  as  Lucknow  and  Cawnpore  were  almost  of 
1  Later  King  Edward  VII: 
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topical  interest,  and  sham-fights,  field-days,  and  a  review 
were  held  at  Delhi,  followed  by  excursions  to  Lahore, 
Scindia,  Burtpore,  Jeypore,  and  elsewhere.  In  seventeen 
weeks  his  Royal  Highness  covered  nearly  10,000  miles. 
"  I  can  candidly  say,"  he  wrote  to  Lord  Northbrook, 
the  Viceroy,  "  that  my  expectations  have  been  more 
than  realised  by  what  I  have  witnessed,  so  that  I  return 
to  my  native  country  most  deeply  impressed  with  all  I 
have  seen  and  heard." 

In  the  following  year  Roberts  was  again  at  the  City  of 
the  Moguls,  on  this  occasion  as  one  of  a  committee  charged 
with  making  the  necessary  preparations  for  a  huge 
gathering  to  hear  Queen  Victoria  proclaimed  Empress 
of  India.  Sixty-three  ruling  princes,  on  some  of  whom 
hereditary  titles  were  conferred,  and  nearly  300  titular 
chiefs  were  gathered  together,  gold  medals  were  distri- 
buted, banners  presented,  salutes  fired,  and  thousands  of 
prisoners  were  released.  Tremendous  enthusiasm  for  the 
new  order  of  things  was  shown,  and  celebrations  were  held 
throughout  India. 

The  gorgeous  Delhi  Ceremonial,  as  it  was  called,  was 
soon  forgotten  by  the  reappearance  of  the  dread  spectre 
of  famine.  In  September  1877  no  fewer  than  2,218,000 
people  were  in  receipt  of  relief  from  the  Government,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  over  5,000,000  men,  women,  and 
children  lost  their  lives.1  It  is  not  improbable  that 
Roberts'  acknowledged  capacity  for  '  getting  things  done ' 
would  have  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  problem  had  he 
not  been  appointed  Commander  of  the  Punjab  Frontier 
Force.  Thus  the  opportunity  was  given  of  further  active 

1  Famines  in  India,  by  Romesh  C.  Dutt,  C.I.E.  (London,  1900), 
p.  il. 
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service,  which  was  to  him  as  the  breath  of  life.  While 
it  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  he  heartily  supported 
Napoleon's  maxim  that  "  Fighting  is  a  soldier's  religion," 
he  most  assuredly  believed  that  the  alpha  and  omega  of  a 
soldier's  existence  is  warfare. 


CHAPTER  X 
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"  Two  swords  cannot  go  into  one  scabbard'-1 — STOLIETOFF 

DOST  MUHAMMAD  KHAN,  Ameer  of  Afghanistan, 
with  whom  the  British  had  signed  a  treaty  in 
1855, x  had  breathed  his  last  in  1863.     Immedi- 
ately a  bitter  feud  between  his  sons,  Afzul,  Azim,  and  Sher 
Ali,  had  begun.     Sher  Ali,  nominated  by  his  father,  was 
ruler  until  May  1866,  when  he  was  defeated  by  Abdur 
Rahman,   who  placed  his  father,  Afzul,  on  the  throne. 
On  the  death  of  Afzul  in  1867  Azim  assumed  the  title, 
but  fled  in  1868  on  the  advance  of  an  army  under  Sher 
Ali,  who  thus  came  into  his  own.     Each  had  in  turn  been 
recognized  by  the  Indian  Government,  which  had  been 
.  careful  to  maintain  strict  neutrality  in  the  dynastic  quarrel, 
but  Sir  John  Lawrence,  now  Viceroy,  showed  to  Sher  Ali 
that  he  was  anxious  to  strengthen  the  bonds  that  had 
existed  at  the  time  of  Dost  Muhammad,  and  a  considerable 
present  of  money  was  sent  as  a  proof  of  good  will.    Russia's 
steady  advance  in  the  direction  of  the  Afghan  frontier 
was  the  cause  of  this  modification  of  policy.     In  1869 
Lawrence's  successor,  Lord  Mayo,  had  an  interview  with 
Sher  Ali  at  Umballa,  but  the  Ameer's  demands  that  there 
should  be  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  between 
Afghanistan  and  the  Indian  Government,  the  payment 
of  a  subsidy  by  the  latter  and  the  recognition  of  his 
1  See  ante,  p.  24; 
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favourite  son,  Abdulla  Jan,  as  his  heir  were  courteously 
refused.  However,  the  gift  of  guns  and  ammunition,  in 
addition  to  a  further  £60,000,  gave  some  satisfaction  to 
the  ruler  of  Kabul  and  Kandahar,  and  the  Viceroy  also 
agreed  that  the  matter  of  the  frontier  province  of  Sistan, 
to  which  both  Persia  and  Afghanistan  laid  claim,  should 
be  given  careful  consideration.  The  result  of  the  inquiry 
displeased  the  Ameer,  for  the  award  gave  a  portion  of  the 
territory  to  Persia.  At  a  subsequent  interview  in  1873 
between  the  Ameer's  envoy  and  Lord  Northbrook,  then 
Viceroy,  it  was  made  perfectly  plain  by  the  former  that 
Afghanistan  feared  Russian  aggression.  That  matter 
had  already  been  the  subject  of  negotiations  between 
England  and  Russia,  and  Sher  Ali  was  given  to  under- 
stand that  there  was  little  likelihood  of  trouble  from  that 
quarter.  There  was  another  gift  of  money  and  arms, 
but  the  request  that  British  officers  should  represent  the 
Government  in  certain  Afghan  towns  was  peremptorily 
refused. 

In  1873  the  campaign  of  Russia  on  the  River  Oxus 
ended  in  the  conquest  of  Khiva,  and  was  regarded  as  yet 
another  indication  of  the  Tsar's  aggressive  policy  regarding 
India.  Seeing  that  Count  Schouvaloff,  who  had  been 
sent  to  England  to  explain  Russia's  attitude,  had  informed 
Lord  Granville,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
that  "Not  only  was  it  far  from  the  intention  of  the 
Emperor  to  take  possession  of  Khiva,  but  positive  orders 
had  been  prepared  to  prevent  it  and  directions  given  that 
the  conditions  imposed  should  be  such  as  could  not  in  any 
way  lead  to  a  prolonged  occupancy  of  Khiva,"  the  sequel 
was  amazing.  After  a  campaign  lasting  less  than  two 
months  80,000  square  miles  of  territory  were  annexed 
by  Russia  and  2,200,000  roubles  found  their  way  into  her 
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exchequer.  The  objects  of  the  expedition  had  been  given 
out  as  merely  to  punish  acts  of  brigandage,  to  recover 
fifty  prisoners  taken  by  the  Ameer,  and  to  teach  that 
worthy  a  lesson  ! 

The  '  incident '  caused  a  great  commotion  in  England, 
but  it  was  forgotten  under  the  stress  of  other  questions,  to 
be  recollected  in  1877,  when  war  broke  out  between  Russia 
and  Turkey.  At  the  beginning  of  1878  a  Russian  army 
was  advancing  on  Constantinople,  and  it  looked  as  though 
Great  Britain  would  be  involved.  Lord  Beaconsfield 
called  out  the  Reserve,  brought  5000  Indian  troops  to 
Malta,  and  ten  ships  under  Admiral  Hornby  effected  the 
passage  of  the  Dardanelles,  while  eight  passed  into  the  Sea 
of  Marmora.  The  nations  did  not  come  to  blows,  and  the 
Eastern  Question  was  settled  for  a  time  by  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin.  Yet  while  the  Congress  charged  with  arranging 
terms  of  peace  was  sitting  a  Russian  mission  under  General 
Stolietoff  was  making  its  way  to  Kabul.  When  Lord 
Lytton,  the  Viceroy,  heard  of  this  he  promptly  proposed 
that  a  British  mission  should  be  sent  to  the  Ameer,  and  the 
idea  being  approved  by  the  Home  Government,  General 
Sir  Neville  Chamberlain,  then  Commander-in-Chief  in 
Madras,  Major  Cavagnari,  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
Peshawar,  and  several  other  officers  set  off  for  Afghanistan. 
The  mission  was  stopped  by  the  Ameer's  orders,  and  came 
to  an  abrupt  end.  Russia  had  scored.  "Nothing," 
wrote  Chamberlain  to  Lytton,  "  could  have  been  more 
distinct,  nothing  more  humiliating  to  the  British  Crown 
and  nation."  Stolietoff  had  told  the  Ameer  that  "  Two 
swords  cannot  go  into  one  scabbard,"  and  in  Kabul  practi- 
cally everybody  of  importance  was  now  of  opinion  that 
Russia  would  prove  a  far  more  useful  ally  than  Great 
Britain. 
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Three  distinct  columns  were  mobilized,  with  the  follow- 
ing objects  in  view,  should  offensive  measures  be  deemed 
necessary :  The  first  column,  under  Major-General 
Donald  Stewart,  was  to  advance  towards  Kandahar; 
the  second,  commanded  by  Roberts,  was  to  occupy  the 
Kuram  Valley,  "  to  defeat  and  disperse  any  Afghan  army 
which  might  be  found  there,  and  to  seize  with  the  utmost 
rapidity  a  position  directly  menacing  Kabul  and  Ghazni, 
but  without  advancing  beyond  the  Shutargardan,"  to 
quote  one  of  Lytton's  dispatches.  The  third  column, 
under  the  leadership  of  Major-General  Sir  Samuel  Browne, 
was  to  clear  the  Ameer's  troops  from  the  celebrated  Khyber 
Pass.  On  the  30th  October  1878  an  ultimatum  was  sent 
to  Sher  Ali,  and  his  reply  being  considered  entirely 
unsatisfactory,  the  British  advance  began  on  the  21st  of 
the  following  month. 

Kohat  was  the  headquarters  of  Roberts'  little  army  of 
5300  men  and  thirteen  guns.  The  commander  speedily 
found  many  weak  spots  in  its  armour.  Co-religionists, 
working  in  behalf  of  the  Ameer  as  well  as  of  their  creed,  had 
already  been  at  work  in  an  attempt  to  wean  the  Moham- 
medan sepoys  from  their  allegiance  to  the  British  cause, 
and  the  only  British  regiment  which  had  been  granted 
to  Roberts  was  considerably  under  its  normal  strength  by 
reason  of  illness.  In  addition,  many  of  the  soldiers  had 
only  recently  been  sent  from  England  and  had  not  en- 
countered the  dangers  of  an  Eastern  climate.  As  usual, 
the  transport  service  was  bad,  the  animals  having  been 
purchased  apparently  without  the  slightest  thought  as 
to  their  suitability  for  the  heavy  work  which  was  expected 
of  them.  Before  crossing  the  frontier  Roberts  was  re- 
inforced by  a  wing  of  the  72nd  Highlanders,  and  half-a- 
battery  of  field  artillery.  The  28th  Punjab  Infantry 
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was  also  sent,  and  only  served  him  as  far  as  Thai,  for 
which  they  provided  a  garrison.  Here  the  force  had  con- 
centrated before  moving  off  on  the  21st  November. 

As  the  column  proceeded  along  the  sixty  miles  of  the 
lower  Kuram  Valley,  Roberts  found  that  the  inhabitants 
were  disposed  to  be  friendly  although  uncommunicative 
as  to  the  position  of  the  enemy,  and  that  the  Afghans 
had  abandoned  their  fortified  posts — they  can  scarcely 
be  described  as  forts,  because  they  were  built  of  mud — 
in  the  valley.  Pushing  on  with  a  small  reconnoitring  force 
for  about  fifteen  miles,  Roberts  arrived  at  Habib  Kila. 
As  was  their  usual  practice,  the  Afghans  had  evacuated  the 
place  only  a  short  tune  before  Roberts'  entry.  Exactly 
a  week  after  the  British  had  left  Thai  the  enemy  was 
sighted  in  a  strong  position  on  the  Peiwar  Kotal,  one  of  the 
passes  over  the  snow-clad  range  of  mountains  known  as 
the  Sufed  Koh.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the 
statement  vouchsafed  by  certain  of  the  natives  that  the 
enemy  had  abandoned  their  guns,  Colonel  Gordon  and  a 
detachment  of  troops  clambered  for  a  considerable  distance 
up  the  south-eastern  slope  of  the  mountain.  The  officer 
found  to  his  cost  that  he  had  been  bitterly  deceived,  for 
the  enemy  blazed  at  his  men  with  great  good  will,  and 
their  retirement  had  to  be  covered  by  the  5th  Gurkhas. 
Fortunately  the  object  of  the  reconnaissance  had  been 
achieved  before  this  took  place,  and  Gordon  was  able  to 
tell  Roberts  that  there  was  no  possible  chance  of  making 
a  frontal  attack  on  the  Peiwar  Kotal  other  than  in  single 
file,  which  would  certainly  mean  a  wholesale  slaughter 
of  men  on  account  of  its  exposed  position,  and  probably 
end  in  defeat.  Roberts  was  not  a  commander  given  to 
reckless  daring ;  further  scouting  decided  him  to  make  an 
attempt  on  the  enemy's  left,  and  like  a  good  general  he 
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accordingly  began  making  preparations  for  a  frontal 
attack,  for  deception  in  war  is  almost  as  important  as 
ammunition.  "  I  confess,"  says  Roberts,  "  to  a  feeling 
very  nearly  akin  to  despair  when  I  gazed  at  the  apparently 
impregnable  position  towering  above  us,  occupied,  as  I 
could  discern  through  my  telescope,  by  crowds  of  soldiers 
and  a  large  number  of  guns."  1 

Roberts'  plan  was  to  attempt  to  turn  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion with  a  main  column  of  2263  men  and  eight  guns, 
leaving  about  1000  men  to  defend  the  camp  and  to  distract 
the  attention  of  the  Afghans  by  assailing  the  centre  when 
the  attack  had  sufficiently  developed.  He  ascertained 
that  by  ascending  a  water-course  known  as  the  Spingawi 
a  ravine  would  be  reached  which  led  up  to  the  ridge  at  a 
point  called  the  Spingawi  Kotal,  where  the  extreme  left 
of  the  enemy  was  situated,  thus  turning  that  position 
and  taking  the  main  position  on  the  Peiwar  Kotal  in 
reverse.  On  the  night  of  the  1st  December  the  column 
started.  It  was  moonlight,  but  the  troops  kept  in  the 
shadow  and  thus  avoided  observation  by  the  Afghan 
outposts. 

The  intense  cold  was  not  relieved  by  then*  being  com- 
pelled to  wade  through  numerous  streams  which  raced 
down  the  ravine,  and  many  a  man  received  an  ugly  cut 
on  the  knees  through  stumbling. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  plans  of  mullas  to  sow 

seeds  of  sedition  in  the  ranks  of  the  Mohammedan  sepoys.2 

These  seeds  bore  fruit  in  the  29th  Punjab  Infantry  as  they 

were  toiling  along  over  the  stones.     Two  shots  were  fired 

in  the  darkness  to  give  warning  to  the  enemy  of  the 

approach  of  the  British.     As  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain 

who  were  the  culprits  the  regiment  was  deprived  of  its 

1  Roberts,  p.  355.  *  See  ante,  p.  115; 
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position  in  the  van  and  placed  so  that  a  careful  eye  might 
be  kept  on  it. 

At  last  the  foot  of  the  Spingawi  Kotal  was  reached. 
The  72nd  Highlanders  and  the  Gurkhas,  covered  by  a 
couple  of  guns  of  the  Mountain  Battery,  charged  the  first, 
second  and  third  entrenchments  occupied  by  the  Afghans, 
and  in  half-an-hour  the  Spingawi  Kotal  was  won. 

The  situation  still  remained  critical  on  account  of  the 
men  who  were  hidden  in  the  surrounding  woods,  and  who 
fired  as  their  comrades,  or  rather  those  of  them  who 
had  escaped  the  bayonet,  were  driven  from  the  entrench- 
ments. These  men,  considering  the  advantageous  nature 
of  the  posts  they  held,  put  up  but  a  poor  defence,  and  while 
some  of  them  were  shot  down  the  majority  managed  to 
escape  under  cover  of  the  pines.  A  little  later  Roberts 
was  in  a  position  to  signal  to  Brigadier-General  Cobbe  at 
the  camp  and  to  order  him  to  make  the  central  attack. 
Roberts  then  continued  to  advance  for  two  hours,  when 
he  came  literally  face  to  face  with  the  enemy,  who  held  a 
strong  position  on  another  hill  not  more  than  150  yards 
distant  but  separated  by  a  deep  hollow.  He  was  about 
to  make  his  dispositions  when  he  found  that  the  head  of 
his  column  and  a  portion  of  the  rear  with  the  elephant 
battery  were  nowhere  to  be  seen.  The  Highlanders, 
Gurkhas,  and  the  mountain  battery  which  had  contributed 
so  much  to  the  conquest  of  the  Spingawi  Kotal  were 
missing,  and  the  only  troops  with  him  were  the  29th 
Punjab  Infantry,  who  had  already  caused  him  so  much 
anxiety. 

"  Many  men,"  says  Colonel  H.  B.  Hanna,  "  would  have 
withdrawn  instantly  from  a  position  fraught  with  such 
great  and  pressing  danger,  but  Roberts's  indomitable 
courage  and  resolution  saved  him  from  what  would  have 
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been  a  fatal  error,  for  a  backward  movement  on  his  part 
would  have  drawn  the  enemy  after  him  and  shown  them 
the  possibility  of  destroying,  singly,  the  scattered  members 
of  his  force.  With  imperturbable  sang-froid  he  stuck  to 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  had  he  had  an  army  corps  at 
his  back  instead  of  a  single  regiment,  one  half  of  which 
was  in  a  state  of  incipient  mutiny,  he  could  not  have  shown 
a  bolder  front  to  friend  and  foe."  1 

Staff  officers  were  hastily  dispatched  to  seek  the  missing 
men,  but  each  and  all  returned  without  having  succeeded 
hi  discovering  the  whereabouts  of  the  regiments,  which 
could  not  have  disappeared  more  completely  had  the  earth 
opened  and  swallowed  them.  At  last  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Adams,  the  chaplain  of  the  force,  who  had  accompanied 
the  expedition  as  Roberts'  aide-de-camp,  also  set  out  to 
find  the  troops  who  had  inadvertently  placed  their  leader 
in  such  a  perilous  position,  and  it  was  this  fearless  clergy- 
man who  eventually  discovered  them.  Their  appearance 
was  made  not  a  moment  too  soon,  for  Roberts  had  already 
attempted  a  forward  movement  which  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  countermand  owing  to  the  strength  of  the  enemy. 
They  had  now  taken  the  offensive  and  were  stealthily 
making  their  way  toward  the  British  position.  The 
Afghans  were  found  to  be  so  strongly  entrenched  and 
defended  by  such  stout  barricades  that  all  attempts  to 
dislodge  them  failed.  Although  considerable  execution  was 
done  by  the  Highlanders  on  the  left  and  the  2nd  Punjab 
Infantry  and  23rd  Pioneers  on  the  right,  the  commander 
found  that  the  death-roll  was  far  too  severe  to  admit  of 
further  effort  in  that  direction,  and  sought  to  find  a  less 
difficult  way.  He  therefore  spent  some  time  hi  again 

1  The  Second  Afghan  War,  by  Colonel  H.  B.  Hanna  (London), 
vol.  ii,  p.  80. 
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reconnoitring  the  position,  and  discovered  that  his  only 
hope  lay  on  the  right. 

Shortly  afterward  some  of  Cobbe's  troops  put  in  an 
appearance  and  brought  the  news  that  in  carrying  out 
Roberts'  orders  to  attack  the  Peiwar  Kotal  the  Brigadier- 
General  had  been  so  severely  wounded  that  Colonel  Barry 
Drew  had  been  obliged  to  take  over  the  command,  and  that 
while  an  advance  had  been  made  they  could  proceed  no 
farther.  One  of  the  officers,  however,  mentioned  that  he 
had  noticed  through  an  opening  in  the  woods  a  spur  from 
which  the  Afghan  camp  on  the  Kotal  could  be  shelled. 
Roberts  hastened  artillery  to  the  spot,  sent  Colonel  Perkins 
to  tell  Drew  to  push  on,  and  proceeded  to  develop  a  second 
turning  movement  which  he  believed  would  force  the  enemy 
to  retreat.  The  steady  fire  of  the  mountain  battery  soon 
had  effect,  and  considerable  commotion  was  noticed  in 
the  camp  about  1000  yards  distant,  owing  to  some  of 
the  tents  having  been  set  on  fire  by  the  bombardment. 
Meanwhile  Roberts  was  making  his  way  in  the  direction 
of  the  defile  which  led  from  the  Spingawi  toward  the  rear 
of  the  Peiwar  Kotal,  thereby  threatening  the  enemy's 
retreat,  whereupon  the  Afghans  abandoned  their  position, 
guns,  ammunition,  and  baggage,  and  fled,  followed  by  the 
cavalry  commanded  by  Colonel  Hugh  Gough. 

The  troops  had  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  com- 
mander who  had  led  them  to  victory.  That  he  was 
satisfied  with  the  gallant  way  in  which  they  had  behaved 
was  shown  by  his  Order,  in  which  he  said:  "Major- 
General  Roberts  congratulates  the  Kuram  Field  Force  on 
the  successful  result  of  the  operations  of  the  2nd  December 
against  the  Peiwar  Kotal,  a  position  of  extraordinary 
strength,  and  held  by  an  enemy  resolute  and  well  armed. 
Not  only  had  the  enemy  the  advantage  of  ground,  but  also 
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of  numbers,  as  they  were  largely  reinforced  from  Kabul 
the  evening  previous  to  the  attack.  A  position  apparently 
impregnable  has  been  gained.  A  considerable  portion 
of  the  Afghan  army  has  been  completely  routed,  and 
seventeen  guns,  with  large  stores  of  ammunition  and 
supplies,  have  been  captured.  The  result  is  most  honour- 
able, and  could  only  have  been  achieved  by  troops  in  a 
high  state  of  discipline — capable  of  enduring  hardships 
— and  able  to  fight  as  soldiers  of  the  British  Army 
have  always  fought.  Major-General  Roberts  regrets 
the  brave  men  who  have  fallen  in  the  gallant  dis- 
charge of  their  duty,  and  feels  for  the  suffering  of  the 
wounded." 

Another  Order  of  an  equally  encouraging  nature  was 
issued  a  few  days  later.  In  it  the  Commander-in-Chief 
quotes  a  message  which  had  been  cabled  by  Queen 
Victoria  to  the  Viceroy.  "I  have  received,"  ran  the 
message,  "  the  news  of  the  decisive  victory  of  General 
Roberts,  and  the  splendid  behaviour  of  my  brave  soldiers, 
with  pride  and  satisfaction,  though  I  must  ever  deplore 
the  unavoidable  loss  of  life.  Pray  inquire  after  the 
wounded  in  my  name.  May  we  continue  to  receive  good 
news."  Considering  the  treacherous  character  of  the 
warfare  on  the  Peiwar  Kotal  the  number  of  casualties  was 
extraordinarily  small — namely,  two  officers  and  eighteen 
men  killed,  and  three  officers  and  seventy-five  men 
wounded.  Eighteen  of  the  Pathan  Company  had  taken 
the  opportunity  to  disappear  during  the  fighting,  which 
is  not  surprising  when  one  recollects  the  mystery  of  the 
two  warning  shots.  They  were  subsequently  captured 
and  sentenced  to  varying  terms  of  imprisonment,  the 
Jemadar  of  the  company  was  transported  for  seven  years, 
and  of  the  two  sepoys  who  had  fired,  one  was  shot  and  the 
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other  given  two  years'  hard  labour,  the  treachery  in  his 
case  being  open  to  question. 

Having  pushed  on  to  Alikhel,  Roberts  and  his  staff 
reconnoitred  the  lofty  Shutargardan,  some  fifty  miles 
distant  from  Kabul.  On  returning  to  the  former  place, 
which  he  used  as  an  advanced  post,  Roberts  made  a  diffi- 
cult march  over  a  mountain  and  through  a  treacherous 
ravine,  occasionally  menaced  and  attacked  by  the  enemy 
but  usually  helped  by  the  inhabitants,  until  the  village  of 
Keria  was  reached.  From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Khost, 
although  not  without  receiving  attention  from  the  tribes- 
men of  the  district.  The  insufficient  strength  of  his  force 
and  of  transport  alone  precluded  Roberts  from  making 
an  exhaustive  exploration  of  the  Khost  country  and  of 
occupying  the  Valley.  Accordingly  on  the  31st  January 
1879  he  returned  to  Kuram.  In  the  following  month  he 
received  considerable  reinforcements  preparatory  to  an 
advance  on  Kabul  in  March.  By  that  time,  however, 
various  events  had  happened  which  altered  the  com- 
plexion of  affairs  very  considerably. 
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"  There  cannot  be  a  greater  treachery  than  first  to  raise  a  confidence, 
and  then  deceive  it."- — ADDISON 

BY  December  1878  Sher  All  knew  that  for  him  the 
sands  of  time  had  run  their  course.  Both  Sir 
Samuel  Browne  and  General  Stewart  had  made 
excellent  progress  in  then*  respective  marches,  he  had 
proclaimed  a  jehad,  or  holy  war,  which  the  Sultan  had 
promptly  negatived,  his  subjects  had  shown  by  their  half- 
hearted fighting  that  they  were  tired  of  his  rule,  and  the 
Russians  had  promised  England  to  withdraw  their  mission. 
On  the  10th  December  there  was  not  a  solitary  subject  of 
the  Tsar  in  Kabul.  Releasing  his  rebellious  son,  Yakub 
Khan,  from  prison,  Sher  Ali  made  him  Regent,  and  then 
followed  in  the  train  of  the  mission  in  the  direction  of 
Tashkend,  hoping  to  obtain  an  interview  with  General 
Kauffmann,  the  Russian  Governor-General  in  Turkestan. 

Unfortunately  for  Sher  Ali  that  officer  had  received  in- 
structions not  to  allow  him  to  cross  the  frontier.  Mentally 
active  to  the  last,  he  continued  to  intrigue  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  at  Mazar-i-Sherif,  near  Balkh,  on  the  21st 
February  1879. 

Whatever  hopes  Yakub  Khan  may  have  entertained 
from  the  support  of  the  Ghilzai  tribe  were  speedily 
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shattered,  for  before  the  end  of  the  same  month  he  was 
endeavouring  to  open  negotiations  with  the  British.  In 
the  end  the  new  Ameer  visited  Sir  Samuel  Browne's  camp 
at  Gundamuk,  thirty  miles  from  Jalalabad,  where  he  was 
received  with  due  ceremony  by  Major  Cavagnari,  the 
representative  of  the  British  Government.  As  a  result  of 
the  meeting  the  Peace  of  Gundamuk  was  signed  on  the 
26th  May.  By  its  terms  Yakub  Khan  agreed  that  his 
foreign  affairs  should  be  conducted  under  British  advice, 
we  on  our  part  undertaking  that  the  Agents  whom  we 
sent  to  Kabul  should  not  interfere  with  his  internal  ad- 
ministration, and  promising  him  assistance  against  foreign 
aggression.  The  districts  of  Pisheen,  Kuram,  and  Sibi 
were  ceded  to  the  British  Government,  with  the  permanent 
control  of  the  Khyber  Pass  and  the  Michnai  Pass  and  the 
neighbouring  tribes,  but  all  other  Afghan  territory  then 
occupied  by  us  was  to  be  given  back.  Commerce  was 
not  forgotten  ;  trade  between  India  and  Afghanistan  was 
to  be  encouraged  and  the  traders  protected.  An  annual 
subsidy  of  £60,000  was  to  be  paid  to  the  Ameer  and  his 
successors.  These  constituted  the  principal  articles,  and 
not  a  few  people  believed  with  Mr  Stanhope  that  "  The 
policy  lately  pursued  has  gained  for  this  country  a  friendly, 
an  independent,  and  a  strong  Afghanistan."  Cavagnari 
himself  was  not  over- sanguine,  for  he  found  the  Ameer  of 
a  changeable  disposition  and  was  inclined  to  believe  him 
deficient  in  intellect.  "Englishmen,"  he  said,  "are  no 
match  for  Asiatics  in  intrigue,  and  our  only  chance  is  in 
straightforward  dealing,  and  in  showing  every  one  that 
we  consider  Yakub  Khan  our  friend  and  are  prepared 
to  meet  him."  General  Roberts  gave  an  opinion  that 
was  considerably  less  optimistic  than  that  of  the  Major. 
He  averred  that  a  lasting  peace  could  not  be  secured  until 
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the  Afghans  had  been  "thoroughly  beaten."  The  sequel 
will  prove  the  truth  of  his  belief. 

In  the  middle  of  July  1879  Cavagnari,  now  Envoy  and 
Plenipotentiary  to  his  Highness  the  Ameer  of  Kabul,  arrived 
at  Kuram  on  his  way  to  Kabul.  His  escort  consisted  of 
twenty-five  of  the  Guides'  cavalry,  and  fifty-two  of  the 
Guides'  infantry.  These  soldiers,  who  were  to  prove 
themselves  so  worthy  that  Sir  Charles  Macgregor  wrote 
that  "  the  annals  of  no  army  and  no  regiment  can  show  a 
brighter  record  of  devoted  bravery  than  has  been  achieved 
by  this  small  band,"  were  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
Walter  Hamilton,  V.C.  In  addition  there  were  Surgeon 
A.  H.  Kelly,  and  Mr  W.  Jenkyns,  Cavagnari's  political 
assistant.  It  fell  to  Roberts  at  Kuram  to  propose  the 
health  of  the  Envoy,  but  when  he  stood  up  to  do  so  he 
found  himself  suddenly  deprived  of  the  power  of  speech. 
He  was  a  deeply  religious  man,  and  had  he  lived  in  the 
days  of  the  Old  Dispensation  he  would  most  assuredly 
have  attributed  his  dumbness  to  the  overruling  of  Jehovah, 
as  perhaps  it  was.  He  felt  "  thoroughly  depressed,"  and 
was  filled  with  "  gloomy  forebodings "  that  the  Mission 
would  never  return.  The  mere  belief  that  because  the 
Afghans  had  not  been  sufficiently  punished  the  Mission 
might  end  in  tragedy  would  scarcely  be  sufficient  in  itself 
to  prevent  a  man  from  proposing  a  toast.  Coming  events 
sometimes  '  cast  their  shadows  before  '  in  the  mind.1 

The  wonderful  story  of  the  defence  of  the  Kabul  Resi- 
dency on  the  3rd  of  the  following  September,  of  how  the 
Herati  regiments  hurled  foul  abuse  at  Cavagnari  and  how 
that  superlatively  brave  officer  quietly  replied :  "  Curs  only 
bark,  they  do  not  bite,"  of  how  the  curs  did  bite  and 

1  In  this  connexion  see  also  the  quotation  beneath  the  title  of 
Chapter  XII,  p.  136. 
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besieged  the  mud  and  plaster  buildings  which  sheltered 
the  officers  and  the  Guides,  and  of  how  these  men  fought 
within  and  charged  without,  defying  a  mob  of  thousands 
armed  with  artillery  for  twelve  awful  hours  and  then  died 
to  a  man  does  not  belong  to  this  book,  but  it  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  what  has  gone  before  and  what  is  to  follow. 
This  was  the  sequel  to  Roberts'  strange  premonition  on 
that  solemn  July  evening  at  Kuram,  and  it  was  the  cause 
of  his  great  march  to  Kabul  and  from  Kabul  to  Kandahar. 

Roberts  was  now  a  K.C.B.  and  had  received  the  thanks 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  for  his  successful  campaign. 
Everything  having  been  settled  satisfactorily  at  Kuram 
and  arrangements  made  for  its  administration  during  his 
temporary  absence,  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  now  spent  some 
time  at  Simla  on  an  Army  Commission,  and  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  some  of  his  recommendations 
for  reform  were  eventually  carried  out.  In  the  small  hours 
of  the  morning  of  the  5th  September  he  received  a  telegram 
stating  that  the  Embassy  and  escort  at  the  Ameer's  capital 
were  defending  themselves  on  the  3rd,  but  gave  no 
particulars  of  the  sequel.  The  Council  was  already  sitting 
when  Roberts  rushed  off  to  consult  Lord  Lytton.  It  was 
speedily  decided  that  Sir  Frederick  should  at  once  return 
to  Kuram  and  prepare  to  march. 

General  Stewart  was  ordered  to  reoccupy  Kandahar, 
and  a  movable  column  on  Kabul  was  to  be  formed  with 
the  object  of  occupying  the  Khyber  Pass. 

Before  Roberts  left  to  assume  command  of  the  Kabul 
Field  Force,  which  was  really  the  old  Kuram  Field  Force 
reconstituted  and  augmented  so  that  it  consisted  of  6500 
men  and  twenty-two  guns,  the  sacking  of  the  Embassy 
was  known  at  Simla.  The  task  before  him  was  full  of 
difficulties,  not  the  least  of  which  was  the  necessity  of 
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guarding  a  line  of  communications  over  100  miles  in  length 
from  Thai  to  the  Shutargardan,  which  was  the  key  to 
Kabul  and  where  a  garrison  would  have  to  be  established, 
and  thence  to  the  Afghan  city.  As  usual,  the  transport 
arrangements  were  bad,  but  he  dared  not  delay  the 
advance  a  moment  longer  than  was  absolutely  necessary 
because  snow  would  block  the  Shutargardan  Pass. 

Before  starting  he  issued  the  following  Order,  which 
sums  up  to  some  extent  the  aims  and  objects  of  the 
expedition : 

"  The  Government  of  India  having  decided  that  a  force 
shall  proceed  with  all  possible  despatch  to  Kabul,  in  re- 
sponse to  His  Highness  the  Amir's  appeal  for  aid,  and  with 
the  object  of  avenging  the  dastardly  murder  of  the  British 
representative  and  his  escort,  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  feels 
sure  that  the  troops  under  his  command  will  respond  to 
the  call  with  a  determination  to  prove  themselves  worthy 
of  the  high  reputation  they  have  maintained  during  the 
recent  campaign. 

"  The  Major-General  need  address  no  words  of  exhorta- 
tion to  soldiers  whose  courage  and  fortitude  have  been  so 
well  proved.  The  Afghan  tribes  are  numerous,  but  with- 
out organization ;  the  regular  army  is  undisciplined,  and 
whatever  may  be  the  disparity  in  numbers  such  foes  can 
never  be  formidable  to  British  troops.  The  dictates  of 
humanity  require  that  a  distinction  should  be  made 
between  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  Afghanistan  and 
the  treacherous  murderers  for  whom  a  just  retribution  is 
in  store,  and  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  desires  to  impress  upon 
all  ranks  the  necessity  for  treating  the  unoffending  popula- 
tion with  justice,  forbearance,  and  clemency. 

"  The  future  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  force  depend 
largely  on  the  friendliness  of  our  relations  with  the  districts 
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from  which  supplies  must  be  drawn ;  prompt  payment 
is  enjoined  for  all  articles  purchased  by  departments  and 
individuals,  and  all  disputes  must  be  at  once  referred  to  a 
political  officer  for  decision." 

On  the  30th  September  the  advance  was  begun,  and 
Roberts,  accompanied  by  Yakub  Khan,  who  had  put  in 
an  appearance  in  the  hope  that  he  could  do  something 
to  delay  the  progress  of  the  force,  and  acted  as  spy 
when  he  found  that  he  was  unable  to  achieve  his  main 
object,  reached  Charasia,  separated  only  by  some  twelve 
miles  of  hilly  country  from  his  destination.  He  had  then 
only  about  4000  men  and  sixteen  or  eighteen  guns  at  his 
command,  the  remainder  following  behind  owing  to  the 
transport  arrangements,  the  cavalry  having  to  walk 
so  that  their  animals  might  be  utilized  as  pack-horses. 
While  Roberts  reconnoitred  the  position  in  front,  patrol 
parties  proceeded  along  the  three  roads  that  led  to  the 
city  to  ascertain  the  whereabouts  of  the  enemy.  It  was 
found  that  they  occupied  the  heights  of  the  range  of  hills 
which  separated  the  expeditionary  force  from  Kabul. 
Thus  far  the  opposition  offered  to  his  advance  had  been 
comparatively  slight ;  now  there  was  every  prospect  of 
exceedingly  heavy  fighting. 

The  guns  got  to  work  early  on  the  morning  of  the  6th 
October  1879.  Deceiving  the  wily  enemy  by  feints  on 
their  left,  the  real  attack  was  made  by  an  outflanking 
movement  to  their  right,  one  column  being  under 
Brigadier-General  Thomas  Baker,  and  the  other  under 
Major  George  White,  later  to  become  the  hero  of  Lady- 
smith,  whose  personal  bravery  was  so  marked  that  Roberts 
recommended  him  for  the  V.C.  The  72nd  Highlanders, 
the  Gurkhas,  and  the  Punjab  Infantry  in  particular,  did 
exceedingly  good  work  that  day,  fighting  their  way  up 
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fire-swept  slopes,  clearing  the  enemy  from  successive 
summits,  and  finally  storming  the  main  position.  Although 
the  Afghans,  fully  realizing  the  peril  to  their  capital,  fought 
like  veritable  demons  and  held  to  the  posts  they  had  taken 
up  with  tenacious  stubbornness,  they  were  compelled  to 
retire.  Driven  from  the  ridge  which  was  their  main 
position,  they  were  forced  back  again  and  again  whenever 
they  attempted  to  make  a  stand,  and  a  hill  to  the  south 
of  a  gorge  whose  slopes  had  been  occupied  by  the  Afghans 
was  captured  by  the  92nd  Highlanders.  By  this  time  it 
was  too  dark  to  think  of  pursuing  the  enemy  farther  than 
had  already  been  done,  but  the  entire  battle-field  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  British. 

On  the  following  day  it  was  found  that  the  Bala  Hissar, 
the  imposing  fortress-palace  which  dominates  the  city  of 
Kabul  and  the  scene  of  the  massacre,  had  been  evacuated 
by  the  Afghans,  who,  after  having  re-formed  on  a  range  of 
hills  to  the  west,  had  abandoned  no  fewer  than  seventy- 
five  guns  and  separated  into  small  parties.  Thus  it  came 
about  that  in  a  month  after  he  had  left  Simla,  Roberts 
marched  into  the  teeming  city  of  Kabul  and  hoisted  the 
Union  Jack.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  retribution  to  be 
exacted  from  the  inhabitants,  the  Commander-in-Chief 
did  not  leave  them  long  in  doubt.  A  heavy  indemnity 
was  to  be  paid ;  the  city  and  the  surrounding  country 
within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  was  to  be  placed  under  martial 
law ;  a  military  Governor  would  be  appointed  "  to  ad- 
minister justice  and  punish  with  a  strong  hand  all  evil- 
doers," and  an  inquiry  would  be  held  at  once  regarding 
the  murder  of  the  Envoy  and  his  staff  for  the  purpose  of 
punishing  all  persons  who  should  be  convicted  of  having 
taken  part  in  it.  The  penalty  of  going  about  armed 
inside  the  city  or  within  a  distance  of  five  miles  from  the 
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walls  was  death.  Money  was  to  be  given  for  every  rifle 
used  by  Afghan  troops,  and  a  reward  was  offered  for  the 
capture  of  rebels  and  all  those  concerned  in  the  attack  on 
the  British  Embassy. 

The  way  in  which  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  had  carried  out 
his  duties  was  the  subject  of  congratulatory  messages 
from  the  Queen  and  the  Viceroy.  He  was  also  given 
command  of  the  20,000  men  and  forty-six  guns  in  eastern 
Afghanistan,  with  the  local  rank  of  Lieutenant-General. 
These  troops  were  divided  into  two  divisions,  the  first 
under  Roberts  himself  and  the  second  under  Major-General 
Robert  Bright.  Shortly  afterward  Yakub  Khan  abdicated 
and  was  sent  to  India,  Roberts  taking  possession  of  the 
State  Treasury — in  other  words,  of  the  Government.  When 
the  Inquiry  Commission  had  concluded  its  sittings  it  had 
gathered  sufficient  evidence  that  the  former  Ameer  had 
"  connived  at  a  demonstration  "  against  the  Residency. 
Roberts  therefore  decided  to  give  a  free  and  complete 
amnesty  to  all  who  had  been  engaged  hi  fighting  the 
British  since  the  3rd  September,  "  provided  that  they  now 
give  up  any  arms  in  their  possession  and  return  to  their 
homes,"  but  not  to  those  concerned  directly  or  indirectly 
with  the  attack  upon  the  Envoy  and  his  companions. 

The  General's  troubles  were  by  no  means  ended.  It 
soon  became  evident  that  something  approaching  a  Holy 
War  was  being  preached  under  the  aegis  of  an  aged  and 
influential  mullah  known  as  *  Fragrance  of  the  Universe.' 
His  words  were  passed  on  by  other  mullahs,  who,  to  quote 
Roberts'  own  words,  "  became  masters  of  the  situation." 
Early  in  December  1879  he  knew  that  the  Afghan  forces 
were  advancing  from  various  points,  which  meant  that 
the  people  of  Kabul  and  of  the  neighbouring  villages  would 
throw  in  their  lot  with  them  whenever  opportunity  offered. 
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Two  columns,  under  Brigadier-Generals  Herbert  Mac- 
pherson  and  Thomas  Baker  respectively,  were  therefore 
prepared,  the  first  to  attack  one  section  of  the  enemy 
before  it  could  join  forces  with  another,  and  the  second 
to  occupy  a  position  which  would  enable  it  to  cut  off  their 
retreat.  The  plan,  carefully  thought  out  and  based  on 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  locality,  miscarried. 

General  Massey,  with  horse  artillery  and  cavalry,  was 
sent  to  strengthen  Macpherson,  Roberts  warning  him  not 
to  engage  the  Afghans  until  his  concentration  with  the 
main  column  was  effected.  But  instead  of  following  these 
orders  he  took  a  short  cut,  and  his  tiny  force  of  less  than 
300  men  was  suddenly  confronted  by  10,000  of  the  enemy. 
The  General  would  most  certainly  have  been  annihilated 
had  not  the  Commander-in-Chief  appeared  at  the  most 
opportune  moment.  He  sent  for  reinforcements,  and 
ordered  Massey  to  charge  with  his  cavalry  hi  the  hope  that 
the  artillery  might  be  withdrawn  while  the  opposing  force 
was  thus  engaged.  Disaster  attended  the  brilliant  attempt 
to  get  the  guns  away,  and  they  had  to  be  spiked,  although 
they  were  subsequently  recovered.  Roberts,  cool  in  the 
midst  of  the  utmost  danger,  was  within  an  ace  of  losing  his 
life  when  helping  some  men  out  of  a  ditch,  but  was  saved 
by  a  native  soldier,  who  rushed  at  the  assailant,  and  lifting 
him  bodily,  flung  him  with  all  the  force  of  his  magnificent 
strength  to  the  bottom  of  the  ditch. 

As  he  slowly  retired  before  the  oncoming  hordes,  Mac- 
pherson's  advance  guard  attacked  the  rear  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  Highlanders  from  the  British  cantonments  of 
Sherpur,  within  a  mile  of  Kabul,  came  up,  enabling  him 
to  withdraw  to  that  position,  to  which  place  Baker  also 
returned. 

The  following  morning  showed  that  the  Afghans  were 
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on  the  height  known  as  the  King's  Throne.  They  were 
driven  off,  but  armed  men  were  seen  to  be  making  their 
way  from  Kabul  to  join  the  tribesmen,  who  in  their  turn 
were  being  augmented  from  the  surrounding  districts. 
Roberts  therefore  concentrated  his  army  in  the  canton- 
ments of  Sherpur,  and  the  enemy  occupied  the  city. 

On  the  23rd  December  the  Afghans  made  a  most  deter- 
mined effort  to  storm  the  stronghold.  They  were  repulsed, 
thanks  to  the  vigorous  attack  in  flank  carried  out  at  great 
risks  by  the  5th  Punjab  Cavalry  and  some  field  artillery 
guns.  In  the  heat  of  the  engagement,  which  lasted  for 
six  hours,  his  servant  coolly  approached  Roberts  and  in- 
formed him  that  his  bath  was  ready.  On  the  following 
morning  the  Commander-in-Chief  found  to  his  intense 
relief  that  "  the  great  tribal  combination  had  dissolved, 
and  that  not  a  man  of  the  thousands  who  had  been  opposed 
to  us  the  previous  day  remained  in  any  of  the  villages,  or 
on  the  surrounding  hills.  ...  It  was  calculated  by  those 
best  able  to  judge  that  the  combined  forces  exceeded 
100,000,  and  I  myself  do  not  think  that  an  excessive 
computation."  *  Kabul  was  reoccupied,  everything  was 
done  to  restore  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  vic- 
torious army,  free  pardon  was  offered  to  all  who  did  not 
delay  in  submitting  to  the  British  Government,  many 
chiefs  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege,  new  forts  were 
erected,  and  communication  with  India  was  re-established. 

As  neither  annexation  nor  a  permanent  occupation  of 
the   country  was   contemplated   the  vexed   question   of 
finding  a  suitable  successor  to  the  double-faced  Yakub 
Khan  now  became  of  paramount  importance.     Negotia- 
tions   were    accordingly    opened    with    Abdur    Rahman 
Khan,  a  nephew  of  Sher  AH,  and  the  eldest  grandson  of 
1  Roberts,  p.  454, 
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Dost  Muhammad,  who  was  deemed  the  most  suitable  man 
for  the  position.  At  a  durbar  held  by  Roberts  in  the 
middle  of  April  1880  Mr  Lepel  Griffin,  the  newly  appointed 
Chief  Political  Officer,  informed  the  sirdars  and  other 
personages  of  influence  who  had  gathered  that  in  future 
the  government  of  Kandahar  would  be  separated  from  that 
of  Kabul.  "  An  army  for  Kabul,"  he  added,  "  is  now 
marching  on  Ghazni,  while  another  from  Bombay  has 
taken  its  place  at  Kandahar.  A  third  army  is  in  the 
Kuram,  a  fourth  at  Kabul,  a  fifth  at  Jalalabad,  in  the 
Khyber,  and  at  Peshawar.  The  General  has  ordered  a 
strong  force  to  march  from  Kabul  to  co-operate  with  the 
Kandahar  army.  If  you  are  wise,  you  will  do  everything 
to  assist  this  force,  which  is  not  sent  against  you,  neither 
will  it  molest  you,  if  only  the  conduct  of  the  people  is 
friendly."  This  display  of  force  was  deemed  necessary  to 
restore  peace  before  the  country  was  evacuated.  In  the 
following  month  Sir  Donald  Stewart,  having  won  the 
battle  of  Ahmedkhel,  arrived  at  Kabul  from  Kandahar 
and  assumed  supreme  command.  The  Kabul  Field  Force 
was  then  amalgamated  with  the  troops  he  had  brought 
with  him  and  called  the  Northern  Afghanistan  Field  Force, 
the  total  strength  being  about  18,000  men.  Roberts 
retained  the  command  of  two  divisions,  while  that  from 
Kandahar  was  given  to  Major-General  Hills. 

At  first  Abdur  Rahman  evinced  no  particular  desire 
to  accept  the  responsibilities  offered  to  him  by  the  British 
Government,  and  showed  that  he  was  by  no  means  un- 
mindful of  the  hospitality  that  he  had  received  at  the 
hands  of  Russia.  Early  in  1869  he  had  been  defeated  by 
Yakub  Khan,  and  since  1870  had  received  from  the  Tsar 
a  substantial  annual  pension  of  25,000  roubles.  "The 
Government  desired  to  nominate  an  Ameer  strong  enough 
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to  govern  his  people  and  steadfast  in  his  friendship  to 
the  British ;  if  those  qualifications  could  be  secured  the 
Government  was  willing  and  anxious  to  recognise  the  wish 
of  the  Afghan  people  and  nominate  an  Ameer  of  their 
choice."  So  Griffin,  acting  as  the  mouthpiece  of  Lord 
Lytton,  who  had  already  provisionally  fixed  on  Abdur 
Rahman,  had  told  the  sirdars,  and  Ripon,  his  successor, 
likewise  thought  that  worthy  "  the  most  advisable  solu- 
tion." All  initial  difficulties  having  been  overcome,  the 
"  distinguished  member  of  the  Barakzai  family,  who  is 
a  renowned  soldier,  wise,  and  experienced,"  was  duly  re- 
cognized at  Kabul  on  the  22nd  July,  and  early  in  August 
the  Ameer  arrived  at  his  capital. 

Exactly  a  week  after  the  ceremony  word  was  received 
of  the  annihilation  of  Brigadier-General  Burrows'  brigade 
at  Maiwand,  some  forty-five  miles  from  Kandahar.  The 
disaster  came  about  in  this  way.  Sirdar  Sher  Ali,  a 
cousin  of  the  late  Ameer,  had  been  accepted  as  Wali  x  of 
Kandahar  in  the  previous  May.  By  June  Ayub  Khan, 
the  brother  of  Yakub  Khan,  who  had  made  himself  secure 
at  Herat,  had  collected  an  army  which  he  considered  to 
be  sufficiently  strong  to  contest  the  troops  at  the  Wali's 
disposal.  As  he  approached  Kandahar,  raising  the 
neighbouring  tribes  as  he  marched,  Sher  Ali's  troops 
mutinied,  and  Burrows,  who  had  gone  to  his  support,  had 
to  bear  the  full  brunt  of  the  attack  with  2476  troops 
against  not  less  than  25,000  of  the  enemy  and  thirty 
guns.  Of  the  little  British  force  964  were  killed  and 
167  wounded,  while  331  camp-followers  were  killed  and 
7  wounded. 

"  The  spirit  of  the  Candahar  force  suffered  materially 
from  the  Maiwand  disaster,"  Mr  Archibald  Forbes,  the 

1  Ruler. 
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famous  war  correspondent,  tells  us,  "  and  it  was  held  that 
there  was  no  alternative  but  to  accept  the  humiliation  of 
a  siege  within  the  fortified  city.  The  cantonments  were 
abandoned,  the  whole  force  was  withdrawn  into  Candahar, 
and  was  detailed  for  duty  on  the  city  walls.  The  effective 
garrison  on  the  night  of  the  28th  [July]  numbered  4860 
including  the  survivors  of  the  Maiwand  brigade.  So  alert 
were  the  Afghans  that  a  cavalry  reconnaissance  made  on 
the  morning  of  the  29th  found  the  cantonments  plundered 
and  partly  burned  and  the  vicinity  of  Candahar  swarming 
with  armed  men.  The  whole  Afghan  population,  amount- 
ing to  about  12,000  persons,  was  compelled  to  leave  the 
city,  and  then  the  work  of  placing  it  hi  a  state  of  defence 
was  energetically  undertaken.  Buildings  and  enclosures 
affording  cover  too  close  to  the  enceinte  were  razed,  com- 
munication along  the  walls  was  opened  up,  and  gun  plat- 
forms were  constructed  in  the  more  commanding  positions. 
The  walls  were  both  high  and  thick,  but  they  were  con- 
siderably dilapidated  and  there  were  gaps  and  breaks  in 
the  bastions  and  parapet.  The  weak  places  as  well  as  the 
gates  were  fronted  with  abattis,  the  defects  were  made 
good  with  sand  bags,  and  wire  entanglements  and  other 
obstructions  were  laid  down  outside  the  walls.  While 
this  work  was  in  progress  the  covering  parties  were  in  daily 
collision  with  the  enemy,  and  occasional  sharp  skirmishes 
occurred."  * 

The  relief  of  Kandahar  now  became  of  first  importance, 
for  British  prestige  was  sadly  impaired  in  the  minds  of  the 
natives  by  the  blow  which  had  been  struck  at  Maiwand. 

1  The  Afghan  Wars,  1839-1842  and  1878-1880,  by  Archibald 
Forbes  (London,  3rd  ed.,  1896),  pp.  302-303. 
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"  My  intention,  when  I  left  Kabul,  was  to  ride  as  far  as  the  Khyber 
Pass,  but  suddenly  a  presentiment,  which  I  have  never  been  able  to 
explain  to  myself,  made  me  retrace  my  steps  and  hurry  back  towards 
Kabul — a  presentiment  of  coming  trouble  which  I  can  only  characterize 
as  instinctive." — ROBERTS 

WHEN  Roberts  heard  of  the  disaster  at  Maiwand 
he  at  once  put  himself  in  communication  with 
the  Viceroy  through  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
and  gave  it  as  his  firm  opinion  that  it  was  "  imperative 
that  we  should  now  show  our  strength  throughout 
Afghanistan,"  and  that  if  he  was  placed  in  command  of 
a  division,  as  Stewart  proposed,  it  would  "  reach 
Kandahar  under  the*  month."  The  telegram  was  dis- 
patched on  the  30th  July,  and  on  the  3rd  August  Lord 
Ripon  wired  his  consent  to  the  project.  During  the  spare 
time  at  his  disposal  Sir  Frederick  had  already  done  much 
to  organize  his  transport.  He  very  wisely  determined  that 
the  10,000  troops,  of  whom  2835  were  Europeans,  who 
were  to  accompany  him  on  his  dash  to  Kandahar  should 
be  those  who  were  best  fitted  for  the  arduous  undertaking. 
Only  mountain  batteries  were  taken,  the  weight  of  baggage 
was  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the  Commander  gave 
personal  attention  to  the  minutest  detail.  Some  statis- 
tics of  the  expedition  may  be  interesting.  In  addition 
to  the  soldiers,  provision  was  necessary  for  over  8000 
followers,  such  as  doolie-bearers  and  transport  workers ; 
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nearly  5000  sheep  were  bought  on  the  march;  and  six 
camels  with  hospital  equipment,  over  4500  mules,  nearly 
1250  Indian  ponies,  and  912  donkeys  were  used.  On  the 
9th  August  1880  the  column  set  out.  "  With  such  troops," 
Roberts  asserted,  "  success  is  a  certainty,"  and  as  he 
admits  hi  his  Autobiography,  the  force  was  "  capable  of 
holding  its  own  against  any  Afghan  army  that  could 
possibly  be  opposed  to  it." 

The  Kabul-Kandahar  Field  Force  made  excellent  pro- 
gress through  the  long  Logar  Valley,  covering  the  300 
odd  miles  which  separated  the  two  cities  in  twenty-three 
days,  notwithstanding  the  fierce  heat  of  a  blazing 
sun,  which  varied  in  temperature  from  84°  to  92° 
hi  the  shade.1  "It  was  exactly  a  case,"  writes  a  con- 
temporary, "  hi  which  the  immediate  influence  of  the 
commander,  personally  conducting  and  accompanying 
each  day's  march,  should  especially  make  itself  felt ;  and 
it  has  always  been  accounted  as  an  unusually  important 
element  of  the  success  of  this  remarkable  operation,  which 
ended  in  a  way  to  bring  its  character  under  the  most 
brilliant  light."  a  General  Chapman  pays  a  similar  tribute 
to  the  gallant  little  soldier.  "The  enthusiasm  which 
carried  Sir  Frederick  Roberts'  force  with  exceptional 
rapidity  to  Candahar,"  he  says,  "  was  an  after-growth 
evolved  by  the  enterprise  itself,  and  came  as  a  response 
to  the  unfailing  spirit  which  animated  the  leader  himself." 

No  opposition  was  encountered,  but  on  the  26th  Roberts 
heard  that  Ayub  Khan  had  raised  the  siege  of  Kandahar 
and,  moving  to  the  north,  was  holding  Mazra,  in  the 
Urgundab  Valley.  On  the  last  day  of  August  Roberts, 
who  had  been  suffering  from  fever  and  obliged  to,,  give 

1  Forbes,  p.  307. 

8  Black  wood' s  Magazine  (Edinburgh,  1883),  vol.  cxxxiv,  p.  788. 
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instructions  from  a  doolie,  entered  the  high-walled  city 
of  Kandahar.  He  found  the  greater  part  of  the  garrison 
in  a  "  demoralized  condition,"  *  which  seemed  to  indicate 
that  had  it  been  left  to  its  own  resources  it  would  not 
have  resisted  the  forces  of  Ayub  Khan  much  longer.  In 
a  word,  Roberts  had  arrived  not  a  moment  too  soon. 

Having  made  a  reconnaissance  of  the  enemy's  position, 
he  assumed  command  of  the  army  in  southern  Afghanistan. 
The  addition  of  the  troops  at  Kandahar  to  his  own  forces 
raised  his  strength  to  some  14,800  men  and  thirty-six  guns. 
Although  one  might  assume  by  what  has  been  said  above 
that  this  augmentation  was  likely  to  be  of  little  conse- 
quence, the  morrow  was  to  prove  that  however  much  the 
hitherto  beleaguered  troops  had  suffered  in  spirits  and  moral, 
the  presence  of  their  companions  in  arms  and  of  a  leader 
whom  they  completely  trusted  put  new  heart  into  them. 

Roberts  decided  to  follow  the  tactics  which  had  proved 
so  successful  hi  the  attack  on  the  Peiwar  Kotal.8  He 
would  make  a  feint  in  one  direction  so  as  to  delude  the 
Afghans  as  to  his  real  object,  and  at  the  same  time  en- 
deavour to  turn  their  position. 

The  attack  was  begun  on  the  1st  September  by  the 
opening  of  artillery  fire  on  the  Baba  Wali  Kotal,  on  the 
ridge  of  hills  which  covered  Ayub  Khan's  position.  This 
was  vigorously  replied  to,  and  on  every  hand  there  was 
sufficient  evidence  that  the  tribesmen  were  likely  to  offer 
a  stubborn  resistance.  Indeed,  they  had  already  begun 
an  offensive  movement  by  occupying  the  villages  of 
Gundigan  and  Gundi  Mulla  Sahibdab,  thereby  preventing 
Roberts  from  advancing.  Assisted  by  artillery,  the  2nd 
Gurkhas  and  the  92nd  Highlanders,  supported  by  the 
23rd  Pioneers,  and  the  24th  Punjab  Infantry,  succeeded 
1  Roberts,  p.  484.  *  See  ante,  p.  1 175 
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in  clearing  the  latter  village,  as  well  as  its  gardens  and 
orchards,  after  a  dashing  bayonet  charge  by  the  High- 
landers. At  the  same  time  Brigadier-General  Baker  rid 
Gundigan  of  its  defenders.  The  72nd  Highlanders,  the 
2nd  Sikhs  and  the  5th  Gurkhas  all  deserved  well  of  their 
country  in  the  hand-to-hand  fighting  that  took  place  in 
the  narrow  lanes  and  the  inferno  they  encountered  from 
loopholed  walls.  Having  carried  the  respective  villages, 
the  two  brigades  converged  to  make  the  turning  move- 
ment, and  secured  the  village  of  Pir  Paimal.  Major- 
General  Ross  then  attempted  to  storm  the  position  which 
the  retreating  Afghans  had  taken  up  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Kotal.  Led  by  Major  White,  the  92nd  Highlanders, 
supported  by  some  of  the  2nd  Gurkhas  and  the  23rd 
Pioneers,  charged  with  tremendous  energy,  and  although 
some  of  the  men  went  down  before  the  enemy  as  they 
crossed  the  open  ground  which  separated  them  from  the 
Afghan  entrenchments,  they  routed  the  8000  troops  in 
front  of  them  and  captured  their  guns.  Pushing  on  to 
Ayub  Khan's  camp,  Ross  found  it  deserted.  The  whole 
of  his  artillery  was  secured,  including  the  two  guns  which 
the  Afghans  had  taken  at  Maiwand,  and  which  are  now 
at  the  Royal  Hospital,  Dublin.  The  saddest  sight  that 
met  the  eyes  of  those  who  went  through  the  encampment 
was  the  body  of  Lieutenant  Maclaine,  who  had  been 
captured  at  Maiwand  and  murdered  apparently  but 
a  short  time  before  the  utter  rout  of  the  enemy  at 
Kandahar.  The  British  losses  were  few  compared  with 
those  of  the  foe,  and  numbered  forty  killed  and  210  wounded. 
Hundreds  of  dead  Afghans  were  found  on  the  field. 

Congratulatory  messages,  from  the  Queen  downward, 
poured  hi  on  the  General  who  had  led  his  troops  to  so 
magnificent  a  victory.  He  was  made  a  G.C.B.,  and 
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appointed     to     succeed     Sir    Neville     Chamberlain     as 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Madras  Army. 

"  Sir  Frederick  Roberts,"  said  Lord  Ripon,  "  has 
achieved  what  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  India  describes 
as  one  of  the  most  complete  and  successful  operations  of 
recent  times.  The  Government  of  India  appreciates  the 
foresight  which  governed  the  preparation  of  the  force  at 
Kabul,  the  energy  which  conducted  it  to  Kandahar,  and 
the  skill  through  which  its  operations  were  fitly  crowned 
by  the  total  defeat  of  the  enemy  against  whom  its  move- 
ments had  from  the  first  been  directed.  The  high,  soldierly 
spirit  which  animated  this  force  throughout  its  ranks, 
formed  the  ample  justification  of  the  Government  of  India 
in  sanctioning  an  enterprise  that  could  not  have  been 
prudently  entrusted  to  a  leader  less  able,  or  to  troops  less 
efficient,  than  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  and  the  soldiers  so 
worthy  of  his  leading." 

It  was  not  until  the  spring  of  1881,  after  Sher  AH  had 
abdicated,  that  the  garrison  commanded  by  General  Hume 
vacated  Kandahar,  the  permanent  military  occupation  of 
the  place  being  considered  by  the  British  Government  as 
"open  to  the  gravest  objection,"  particularly  as  assur- 
ances had  been  given  to  the  chiefs  and  people  of  Kabul. 
Kandahar  was  therefore  handed  over  to  the  Ameer.  A 
few  months  later  the  rivalry  of  Ayub  Khan  and  Abdur 
Rahman  for  its  possession  led  to  the  defeat  of  the  Ameer's 
Governor,  appropriately  enough  near  Maiwand  and  on 
the  anniversary  of  Burrows'  disaster.  His  triumph, 
however,  was  short  lived,  for  the  victory  was  reversed 
shortly  afterward,  and  Ayub,  following  the  loss  of  a  battle 
at  Herat,  fled  to  Persia.  Thus  it  came  about  that 
Kandahar  and  Herat  were  permanently  united  to  Kabul. 
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"  While  full  of  enterprise  and  adventure,  he  (Roberts")  is  prudent 
and  calculating,  and  when  once  his  mind  is  made  up,  his  resolution 
is  carried  almost  to  the  verge  of  obstinacy.1'- — GENERAL  SIR  J.  LUTHER 
VAUGHAN 

ROBERTS  had  magnificently  accomplished  what  he 
had  set  out  to  do,  but  fever  and  over-exertion 
had  left  him  extremely  weak.  He  therefore 
decided  to  spend  a  short  time  at  Quetta  with  Sir  Robert 
Sandeman,  the  Resident,  a  straight-dealing,  capable 
statesman  after  Roberts'  own  heart.  The  doctors  had 
already  advised  a  trip  to  England,  but  he  had  hoped  that 
a  change  of  air  would  speedily  remedy  his  indisposition. 
The  opposite  proved  to  be  the  case,  and  on  the  17th 
November  1880  he  once  again  saw  the  white  cliffs  of  Dover. 
The  British  public  was  still  full  of  wonder  at  Sir  Frederick 
Roberts'  great  march  to  Kandahar  when  it  was  announced 
that  he  had  been  appointed  Governor  of  Natal  and  Com- 
mander of  the  Forces  hi  South  Africa.  This  was  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Majuba  Hill  disaster,  the  outcome  of  the 
resolution  of  the  Boers  to  fight  for  the  restoration  of  their 
independence,  which  had  disappeared  when  Sir  Theophilus 
Shepstone,  the  special  British  Commissioner,  had  annexed 
the  Transvaal  on  the  12th  April  1877.  While  Roberts 
was  on  the  voyage  to  the  Cape  Mr  Gladstone  recognized 
the  independence  of  the  Boers,  subject  to  the  suzerainty 
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of  the  Crown,  and  no  sooner  had  he  arrived  than  he  was 
recalled.  One  is  not  surprised  that  the  new  Governor  of 
Natal  afterward  referred  to  this  incident  of  his  crowded 
career  as  a  "  wild  goose  chase."  His  next  experience  in 
South  Africa  was  the  sequel  to  the  lamented  death  of  Sir 
George  Colley  and  so  many  of  his  brave  followers  at  Majuba 
Hill. 

He  was,  of  course,  entertained  right  royally  during  his 
furlough  in  England,  and  like  Nelson  and  Wellington 
before  him,  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  City 
of  London  and  a  sword  of  honour.  During  the  course  of 
his  speech  at  the  Guildhall,  Sir  Frederick  .took  occasion 
to  remark :  "  When  I  call  to  mind  the  list  of  illustrious 
commanders  on  whom  this  much-coveted  distinction  has 
from  time  to  time  been  bestowed,  I  cannot  but  feel  that 
the  addition  of  my  name  to  the  list  is  owing  rather  to  your 
favour  than  to  my  own  merit.  Permit  me  to  accept  the 
honour  as  paid,  not  to  myself  alone,  but  also  to  the  able 
officers  and  to  the  brave  and  enduring  troops  who  served 
under  my  directions,  and  whom  I  am  so  proud  to  repre- 
sent. Your  Chamberlain  has  paid  me  and  the  force  which 
I  commanded,  a  high  compliment  indeed  in  comparing 
our  march  from  Kabul  to  Kandahar  with  the  famous 
'  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  '  from  the  plains  of  Babylon 
to  the  shores  of  the  Euxine.  To  a  certain  extent,  we  may, 
perhaps,  be  permitted  to  accept  this  comparison.  Both 
operations  were  carried  out  amidst  numerous  enemies  and 
through  difficult  countries,  and  in  both  cases  the  object 
in  view  was  successfully  attained.  Honour  is  the  proper 
reward  of  a  soldier's  services,  and  '  dangers,'  according 
to  no  mean  authority,  '  ask  to  be  paid  hi  pleasure.'  I 
need  not  assure  you  of  the  pleasure  with  which  I  have  this 
day  received  the  highest  tokens  of  your  approbation."- 
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Roberts  was  compelled  to  make  many  other  speeches, 
in  one  of  which  he  severely  criticized  the  short- service 
system.  It  was  evident  to  some  at  least  who  had  the 
privilege  of  hearing  him  that  on  his  return  to  India 
he  would  not  lean  toward  any  experimental  measures. 
Referring  to  two  of  the  regiments  which  accompanied 
him  to  Kandahar,  he  said :  "  The  average  service  of  the 
92nd  Highlanders  was :  sergeants,  fifteen  years ;  corporals, 
eleven  years  ;  privates,  nine  years.  Such  a  return  as  this 
it  will  be  quite  impossible  ever  to  prepare  again  if  our 
system  of  short  service  is  persisted  in,  and  let  me  add 
something  more,  it  will  be  as  impossible  for  a  British  force 
ever  again  to  perform  such  a  march  as  those  magnificent 
troops  I  had  the  honour  and  pride  to  command  made  from 
Kabul  to  Kandahar.  No  commander  would  venture  to 
undertake  such  a  service  except  with  soldiers  on  whose 
discipline,  spirit,  and  endurance  he  could  thoroughly  rely. 
I  never  for  a  moment  had  doubt  as  to  the  result ;  but 
then  I  had  tried  men,  and  not  untried  and  untrained  boys 
to  depend  upon." 

On  another  occasion  he  made  a  remark  which,  intensely 
apposite  then,  is  even  more  so  to-day.  "  These  are  trying 
times,"  he  said,  "  times  in  which  it  behoves  every  English- 
man to  think  of  what  is  best  for  the  country  and  the 
State.  We  have  enemies  without  and  within,  and  we 
must  not  hope  to  maintain  the  place  we  hold  in  the  world 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  maintain  it  alike  by  the  wisdom 
of  our  counsels  and  by  the  strength  and  valour  of  our 
arms." 

A  paragraph  in  his  Forty-One  Years  in  India  referring 
to  an  event  which  took  place  previous  to  his  return  to 
India  makes  strange  reading  now.  It  was  in  August  1881 
that  Roberts  spent  "  three  very  enjoyable  and  instructive 
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weeks  as  the  guest  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor 
of  Germany,1  while  the  manoeuvres  at  Hanover  and 
Schleswig-Holstein  were  taking  place."  In  1902  he  was 
also  present  on  a  like  occasion,  when  he  was  accompanied 
by  Sir  John  French,  who,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  World 
War  in  August  1914,  was  appointed  to  command  the 
British  Expeditionary  Force.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Wilhelm  II,  until  he  surrendered  the  dignity,  stood 
next  below  Earl  Roberts  in  seniority  as  a  Field-Marshal 
of  the  British  Army. 

Having  declined  the  office  of  Quartermaster-General, 
a  post  he  was  abundantly  qualified  to  fill,  in  succession  to 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  Roberts  went  back  to  take  up  his 
duties  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Madras  Army.  In 
December  1881  he  began  an  extended  tour  which  included 
the  Andaman  Islands,  and  the  frontier  stations  of  Burma 
and  Rangoon.  This  was  the  first  of  many  similar  travels 
undertaken  with  the  idea  of  obtaining  information  at 
first  hand.  Camps  of  Exercise  became  a  marked  feature 
of  his  administration,  he  emphasized  the  tremendous 
importance  of  musketry  training,  and  introduced  much- 
needed  reforms  in  the  matter  of  military  punishments, 
tending  toward  leniency  rather  than  to  severity.  His 
one  object,  on  which  he  never  ceased  to  concentrate,  was 
to  make  the  army  a  better  fighting  machine,  and  he 
unquestionably  succeeded. 

Early  in  1884  the  Russian  storm-cloud  again  darkened 
the  horizon.    The  occupation  of  Merv,  long  since  pre- 
dicted by  Roberts   as  a  probability,  became  a  reality, 
and  it  required  the  exercise  of  all  Lord  Dufferin's  fine 
diplomatic  qualities  before  the  political  atmosphere  again 
became  clear.     The  Ameer,  whose  north-western  frontier 
1  Kaiser  Wilhelm  I. 
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was  threatened  by  the  advance  of  Russian  troops,  dis- 
cussed the  matter  very  fully  with  the  Viceroy  at  Rawal 
Pindi,  in  the  Punjab,  and  afterward  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  no  wiser  or  more  clever  statesman  had  ever  ruled  in 
India  than  Dufferin.  Among  those  who  gathered  at  the 
great  military  station  were  Sir  Frederick  and  Lady  Roberts. 

Against  the  suggestion  that  British  troops  should  be 
sent  to  defend  his  frontier  and  that  we  should  put  the 
defences  of  Herat  into  an  adequate  state  of  repair  Abdur 
Rahman  was  as  adamant,  but  he  willingly  accepted  money, 
munitions  and  guns,  and  a  guarantee  that  England  would 
defend  the  integrity  of  his  dominions.  Eventually  the 
matter  was  decided  without  recourse  to  arms  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain,  the  Russian  frontier  on  the  south  being 
advanced  to  fifty-three  miles  from  Herat.  While  the 
conference  was  taking  place  a  collision  occurred  between 
the  Russians  and  Afghans  at  Panjdeh,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Kushk,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  latter,  and 
nearly  brought  about  hostilities  between  the  two  great 
Powers. 

In  July  1885  Roberts  succeeded  Sir  Donald  Stewart  as 
Commander-in-Chief  in  India,  but  before  definitely  taking 
up  the  appointment  he  paid  another  trip  to  the  Homeland. 
During  the  seven  years  he  held  this  exceedingly  important 
post  he  organized  the  Indian  Army  into  definite  brigades 
and  divisions,  thoroughly  overhauled  the  transport  service, 
the  inadequacy  of  which  he  had  every  reason  to  know, 
and  augmented  both  the  railway  and  road  communica- 
tions. He  gave  particular  attention  to  the  weak  points 
of  the  north-west  frontier,  and  was  largely  instrumental 
in  establishing  a  club  or  similar  institute  in  nearly  every 
British  regiment  and  battery  in  India.  His  attempts  to 
improve  marksmanship  both  in  the  infantry  and  artillery 
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had  excellent  results,  and  he  was  never  tired  of  enforcing 
the  axiom  that  while  good  shooting  was  eminently  neces- 
sary in  individuals  it  was  no  less  so  in  regiments  and 
batteries.  Nor  was  the  cavalry  neglected,  for  special 
Camps  of  Exercise  were  arranged  with  the  object  of  secur- 
ing adequate  field  training.  Toward  the  end  of  1886 
the  death  of  General  Sir  Herbert  Macpherson  necessitated 
Roberts  going  to  Burma,  where  the  troops  of  the  sur- 
rendered King  Theebaw  were  waging  a  guerrilla  war  against 
the  British  Expeditionary  Force  which  had  been  sent 
there,  principally  as  the  result  of  the  late  monarch's 
notorious  misrule.  His  disgraceful  behaviour  to  the 
British  Resident  at  his  Court,  his  refusals  to  direct  his 
foreign  policy  with  the  assistance  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  his  marked  leaning  toward  the  dictates  of 
France  had  been  further  causes  for  complaint.  Upper 
Burma  had  already  been  annexed,  and  Roberts  returned 
in  February  1887  with  the  comforting  knowledge  that  his 
work  of  restoring  order  had  been  entirely  successful. 
For  his  services  he  was  given  the  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Indian  Empire.  In  December  1889,  while  he  was  visiting 
the  north-west  frontier  with  Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord 
Dufferin's  successor  as  Viceroy,  Sir  Frederick  received  the 
offer  of  the  post  of  Adjutant-General  vacated  by  Lord 
Wolseley.  He  accepted,  but  the  appointment  was  subse- 
quently cancelled  because  a  suitable  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Indian  Army  was  not  forthcoming,  and  "  the 
exigencies  of  the  public  service "  urgently  required  his 
presence  in  India.  He  was  therefore  requested  to  retain 
his  present  command  for  two  more  years.  Just  before 
that  period  expired  the  man  who  had  done  so  much  to 
render  the  service  an  efficient  fighting  machine  was 
created  a  peer,  becoming  Baron  Roberts  of  Kandahar  and 
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Waterford,  and  he  was  again  asked  if  he  would  extend  his 
appointment,  a  request  which  he  felt  compelled  to  refuse. 

In  April  1893,  after  holding  the  onerous  post  for  nearly 
eight  years,  Lord  Roberts  bade  farewell  to  the  great 
dependency,  bearing  with  him  the  good  will  of  British 
Tommy  and  Indian  sepoy  alike.  The  addresses  presented 
•to  him  by  Sikh,  Hindu,  Mohammedan,  and  European 
communities  of  the  Punjab,  by  the  native  and  European 
residents  of  Calcutta,  and  by  the  Talukdars  of  Oude,  which 
the  great  soldier  prints  in  the  appendices  of  his  thrilling 
and  fascinating  Forty-One  Years  in  India,  are  wonderful 
testimonies  to  the  affection  and  esteem  in  which  he  was  held. 
"  The  history  of  the  British  Empire  in  India,"  the  address 
from  the  Sikhs  well  and  truly  says,  "  has  not,  at  least  in 
the  last  thirty  years,  produced  a  hero  like  Your  Lordship, 
whose  soldier-like  qualities  are  fully  known  to  the  world. 
The  country  which  had  been  the  cradle  of  Indian  invasions 
came  to  realise  the  extent  of  your  power  and  recognized 
your  generalship.  The  victories  gained  by  Sale,  Nott, 
and  Pollock  in  the  plains  of  Afghanistan  have  been 
shadowed  by  those  gained  by  Your  Excellency.  The 
occupation  of  Kabul  and  the  glorious  battle  of  Kandahar 
are  amongst  the  brightest  jewels  in  the  diadem  of  Your 
Lordship's  Baronage.  .  .  .  Terrible  in  war  and  merciful 
in  peace,  Your  Excellency's  name  has  become  a  dread  to 
the  enemies  of  England  and  lovely  to  your  friends." 

One  of  his  final  acts  before  leaving  India  was  to  pay 
a  farewell  visit  to  the  grave  of  John  Nicholson  in  the  old 
cemetery  of  Delhi.  Youthful  enthusiasm  had  developed 
into  the  reverence  of  middle  age. 
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The  Empire's  Dark  Hour 

"  Pray  as  if  everything  depended  upon  God,  act  as  if  everything 
rested  with  yourself." — ROBERTS 

HAVING  proved  himself  a  great  soldier,  a  skilful 
organizer,  a  competent  administrator,  and  a 
man  thoroughly  capable  of  remedying  long- 
standing abuses  and  initiating  new  methods,  Lord  Roberts' 
services  were  dispensed  with  by  a  grateful  country.  It 
is  a  time-honoured  custom,  this  neglect  of  talent,  and 
apparently  as  difficult  to  uproot  as  it  is  to  detach  ivy  from 
a  venerable  church  tower.  The  way  of  the  reformer  is 
hard,  and  in  official  circles  he  is  apt  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
pariah.  However,  he  neither  started  a  religious  mission 
nor  degenerated  into  a  club  lounger,  as  is  frequently  the 
wont  of  Army  officers  whose  soldiering  days  are  either 
over  or  indefinitely  postponed.  Lord  Roberts  lived  at 
Grove  Park,  Kingsbury,  Middlesex,  within  a  few  miles  of 
London,  and  employed  a  considerable  amount  of  his  tune 
in  reading  military  history  and  writing  his  reminiscences. 
The  composition  of  the  latter  must  have  been  an  extremely 
arduous  task,  particularly  as  he  set  himself  out  to  be  not 
only  strictly  accurate  as  regards  facts,  but  just  and  im- 
partial to  the  many  notable  personalities  who  had  figured 
in  the  making  of  modern  India,  with  the  majority  of  whom 
he  had  come  in  contact.  Always  extremely  interested 
in  the  career  of  the  Iron  Duke,  who,  like  himself,  had 
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undergone  his  first  experience  of  warfare  in  the  great 
Eastern  Empire,  he  also  penned  a  series  of  articles  entitled 
The  Rise  of  Wellington.  These  were  subsequently 
published  hi  book  form  and  dedicated  in  later  editions 
to  "  the  British  Army." 

Following  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Field-Marshal, 
Roberts  was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  in  Ireland 
in  October  1895,  which  flattered  Ireland  because  he  was 
Irish  and  the  most  brilliant  general  of  the  day.  He  con- 
tinued to  pursue  his  old  policy  of  frequent  inspections  and 
insistence  upon  the  value  of  good  marksmanship,  throwing 
all  his  energy  into  the  task  before  him  as  though  he  were 
preparing  for  a  vast  campaign,  as  in  reality  he  was,  although 
unaware  of  the  fact.  Like  Roberts  himself,  many  of  the 
soldiers  whom  he  met,  and  many  of  those  who  knew  him 
by  reputation  only,  were  on  the  point  of  being  sent  to  fight 
the  nation's  battles  on  the  veld  and  kopjes  of  South 
Africa.  Never  was  the  axiom  '  In  time  of  peace  prepare 
for  war '  more  justified,  and  as  time  and  events  proved, 
never  had  its  warning  been  more  criminally  neglected. 

The  relations  between  Briton  and  Boer,  embittered  by 
the  disaster  at  Majuba  Hill *  and  but  slightly  allayed  for 
a  time  by  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the 
Transvaal,  although  the  suzerainty  imposed  2  was  never 
relinquished,  were  strained  almost  to  breaking-point  in 

1  See  ante,  p.  141. 

2  Article  4  of  the  Convention  of    London,  signed  the  2/th 
February  1884,  runs  as  follows  :   "  The  South  African  Republic 
will  conclude  no  treaty  or  engagement  with  any  State  or  Nation 
other  than  the  Orange  Free  State,  nor  with  any  native  tribe  to  the 
eastward  or  westward  of  the  Republic,  until  the  same  has  been 
approved  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.'     Such  approval  shall  be 
considered  to  have  been  granted  if  Her  Majesty's  Government 
shall  not,  within  six  months  after  receiving  a  copy  of  such  treaty 
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1895.  One  symptom  of  the  unrest  in  South  Africa 
was  the  abortive  Jameson  raid  on  Johannesburg.  This 
occurred  nine  years  after  the  discovery  of  gold  had 
brought  an  enormous  number  of  Europeans,  or  Uitlanders 
as  they  came  to  be  called,  to  the  Transvaal.  Dr  Jameson, 
the  Administrator  of  Mashonaland,  supported  by  Mr  Cecil 
Rhodes,  Premier  of  Cape  Colony,  anticipated  an  armed 
rebellion  of  these  voteless  Europeans,  who  formed  a 
majority  of  the  population,  owned  more  than  half  the  land, 
and  nine-tenths  of  the  wealth,  but  were  granted  practically 
no  political  privileges.  Instead,  he  found  that  they  were 
not  ready  to  rise,  and  he  and  his  little  army  of  600  men 
were  compelled  to  surrender  to  a  superior  force  of  Boers. 
A  public  inquiry  was  held  in  England,  Rhodes  found  it 
necessary  to  resign,  the  German  Emperor  sent  a  telegram 
of  congratulation  to  President  Kruger,1  Continental  opinion 
was  for  the  most  part  violently  anti-British,  and  Kruger 
applied  the  screw  yet  tighter  on  the  heavily  taxed  and 
unfranchised  Uitlanders.  The  President's  ambition  was 
not  only  to  make  the  Transvaal  a  sovereign  international 
State,  but  also  to  embrace  the  whole  of  South  Africa  in  a 
united  Dutch  Republic.  Jameson's  ill-timed  invasion  of 
the  Transvaal  could  not  have  been  his  sole  excuse  for  this, 
because  eight  years  before  he  had  said  at  Bloemfontein : 

(which  shall  be  delivered  to  them  immediately  upon  its  com- 
pletion), have  notified  that  the  conclusion  of  such  treaty  is  in 
conflict  with  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  or  of  any  of  Her 
Majesty's  possessions  in  South  Africa.11  To  this  extent  only  was 
the  Republic  subordinate  to  Great  Britain. 

1  It  ran  :  "I  express  to  you  my  sincere  congratulations  that 
without  appealing  to  the  help  of  friendly  Powers  you  and  your 
people  have  succeeded  in  repelling  with  your  own  forces  the  armed 
bands  which  had  broken  into  your  country,  and  in  maintaining 
the  independence  of  your  country  against  foreign  aggression.1* 
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"  I  think  it  too  soon  to  speak  of  a  United  South  Africa 
under  one  flag.  Which  flag  is  it  to  be  ?  The  Queen  of 
England  would  object  to  having  her  flag  hauled  down, 
and  we,  the  burghers  of  the  Transvaal,  object  to  hauling 
down  ours.  We  must  be  patient  then.  We  are  now 
small  and  of  little  importance,  but  we  are  growing,  and 
are  preparing  the  way  to  take  our  place  among  the  great 
nations  of  the  world." 

By  the  Treaty  of  Bloemfontein,  dated  the  9th  March 
1897,  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  was  entered  into 
by  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State.  At  the  same 
time  Kruger  began  to  prepare  for  hostilities  with  the 
British  by  obtaining  huge  quantities  of  rifles,  guns,  and 
ammunition,  and  large  sums  of  money  were  spent  on 
secret  service.  In  1899  the  Uitlanders  forwarded  a  peti- 
tion, signed  by  over  20,000  British  subjects,  to  the  Home 
Government,  with  the  result  that  Mr  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  requested  Sir  Alfred 
Milner,1  who  since  1897  had  filled  the  position  of  Governor 
of  Cape  Colony  and  High  Commissioner  of  South  Africa, 
to  interview  Kruger  with  the  idea  of  obtaining  concessions. 
The  conferences  dragged  out,  and  in  September  troops 
were  sent  from  England  and  India  to  protect  Natal.  On 
the  9th  October  the  British  representative  at  Pretoria  was 
handed  an  ultimatum,  to  expire  in  forty-eight  hours,  de- 
manding among  other  things  that  troops  which  had  arrived 
at  Natal  since  the  previous  July  should  be  withdrawn,  and 
that  troops  on  their  way  should  be  turned  back.  On  the 
following  day  martial  law  was  proclaimed  in  the  South 
African  Republic  and  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  on  the  12th 
the  Boers  invaded  Natal  and  occupied  Laing's  Nek.  The 
long-drawn-out  agony  of  the  South  African  War  had  begun. 
1  Afterward  Viscount  Milner. 
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The  difficulties  to  be  overcome  by  the  British  were 
many.  Like  the  Afghans,  there  was  scarcely  a  Boer 
capable  of  bearing  a  rifle  who  did  not  possess  one  and  did 
not  know  how  to  use  it  to  full  advantage.  Their  sturdy 
little  ponies  enabled  them  to  move  their  forces  with  great 
mobility,  and  the  physical  features  of  their  country  were 
excellent  for  the  purpose  of  defence.  The  Boer  army 
consisted  of  irregular  regiments  of  mounted  infantry  known 
as  commandos,  made  up  for  the  most  part  of  the  farmers 
and  their  male  relatives  from  particular  districts  and  led 
by  a  commandant.  Without  scientific  organization,  the 
rough  and  ready  Boer  contingents  proved  themselves, 
nevertheless,  a  match  for  their  opponents.  They  had  the 
tremendous  advantage  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
territory,  which  abounds  in  boulders  and  other  natural 
'  cover,'  whence  they  could  fire  at  their  assailants.  To 
fight  in  the  open  was  opposed  to  their  ideas  of  tactics  and 
they  avoided  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  charge.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  during  their  long  siege  of  Ladysmith 
they  made  only  one  assault  on  a  hill,  and  after  being 
repulsed  made  no  second  attempt,  although  the  position 
was  an  important  one. 

Writing  at  the  tune  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities, 
Professor  J.  A.  Liebmann,  of  the  Military  College  at 
Sandhurst,  truly  said :  "  The  ideal  of  the  Boer  is  that 
of  the  Patriarchs — to  have  innumerable  flocks  and  herds 
and  miles  of  ground  on  which  to  depasture  them ;  a  wife 
and  a  large  family;  to  sit  under  the  shade  of  his  own 
fig-tree  and  live  purely  for  himself ;  to  be  away  as  far  as 
possible  from  any  neighbours ;  to  be  free  from  the  pay- 
ment of  any  taxes,  and  to  have  the  right  of  executing 
summary  punishment  on  his  native  servants." 

The  Boers,  however,  soon  proved  that  notwithstanding 
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their  yearning  after  a  peaceful  existence  they  were 
possessed  of  true  military  instinct.  That  they  believed  it 
possible  to  "  drive  the  English  into  the  sea  "  is  beyond 
doubt.  Just  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  war,  an  English 
doctor  in  the  Free  State  asked  a  Boer  patient  what  the 
latter  would  do  should  there  be  a  resort  to  arms.  "  Why," 
replied  the  burgher,1  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  "  I 
should  raise  a  commando  of  250  men  and  cross  the  frontier 
to  Vryburg.  When  we  had  taken  that  we  should  go  on 
to  Cape  Town  and  take  that." 

The  wonderful  successes  which  attended  the  preliminary 
operations  of  the  Boers  are  sufficient  to  show  that  this 
self-reliance  was  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  particular 
man.2 

The  remaining  months  of  1899  were  full  of  humiliation 
to  the  British.  Mafeking  and  Kimberley  were  invested  by 
the  Boers,  Natal  was  invaded  by  Joubert,  Dundee  was 
relinquished  and  its  forces  withdrawn  to  Ladysmith,  to 
be  besieged  there.  Then  followed  the  dearly  purchased 
successes  of  Belmont,  Enslin,  and  Modder  River,  and  the 
awful  black  weeks  of  December,  when  Gatacre  sustained  a 
reverse  at  Stormberg,  Methuen  met  disaster  and  Wauchope 

1  Every  male  inhabitant  of  the  two  Republics  over  sixteen 
years  of  age  who  possessed  the  franchise  became  a  burgher. 

8  That  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  were  minimized  in  some 
of  the  most  reputable  British  publications  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing quotation  from  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  August  1899  (p. 
259) :  "The  idea  is  very  prevalent  in  this  country  that  war  with 
the  Transvaal  means  a  terrible  and  bloody  struggle — that  such  a 
conflict  would  severely  tax  British  military  resources,  that  it 
could  not  be  concluded  without  a  vast  expenditure  of  money,  and 
that  it  must  necessarily  demand  consummate  leadership  to  bring 
to  a  successful  issue.  For  this  view  there  appears  to  be  no  adequate 
Justin  cation.  '-'• 
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death  at  Magersfontein,  and  Buller  was  repulsed  on  the 
Tugela,  at  the  first  battle  of  Colenso.  General  French 
alone  seemed  capable  of  holding  his  own. 

It  was  on  the  day  following  the  last-mentioned  battle, 
when  Lord  Roberts'  only  son  fell  mortally  wounded  in  a 
magnificent  attempt  to  save  the  British  guns,  that  the 
war-worn  Field-Marshal  was  appointed  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  South  Africa.  At  the  same  time,  and  in  response 
to  Lord  Roberts'  wish,  Lord  Kitchener,  then  Governor- 
General  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Sudan,  was  made 
his  Chief  of  Staff.  With  characteristic  and  business-like 
brevity  Kitchener  wired :  "  Delighted  to  serve  in  any 
capacity  under  Lord  Roberts."  It  was  the  testimony  of 
one  great  leader  to  the  ability  of  another.  The  faith  thus 
shown  by  the  victor  of  Omdurman  was  enthusiastically 
supported  by  the  British  nation,  who  had  an  infallible 
faith  in  its  beloved  '  Bobs.'  Moreover  it  is  said  that  the 
first  suggestion  of  the  appointment  came  from  Sir  Redvers 
Buller,  then  in  command  of  the  forces  in  South  Africa. 

On  the  23rd  December  1899,  the  twentieth  anniversary 
of  his  defeat  of  the  vast  hordes  of  Afghans  who  had 
attempted  to  storm  the  Sherpur  cantonments,1  and  the 
day  on  which  the  mortal  remains  of  his  son  were  laid  to 
rest  in  the  quiet  little  cemetery  of  Chieveley,  Lord  Roberts 
left  Southampton  on  board  the  Dunottar  Castle.  Among 
those  who  bade  him  farewell  at  Waterloo  Station  were  the 
Prince  of  Wales,2  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Lord  Wolseley, 
and  his  old  comrades  in  arms,  General  Sir  Henry  Norman, 
and  Sir  Hugh  Gough.  On  walking  to  the  vessel  a  harbour 
constable  named  Hudson,  who  had  served  with  Roberts 
in  Kandahar,  was  recognized  by  the  Field- Marshal,  who 
shook  him  cordially  by  the  hand.  Many  thousands  of 
1  See  ante,  p.  132.  *  Later  King  Edward  VII. 
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people  had  gathered  to  wish  him  God- speed  in  his  difficult 
task  across  the  sea,  and  in  the  wonderful  outburst  of 
patriotism  which  marked  its  beginning  he  frankly  averred 
that  he  saw  "  a  good  omen  of  success."  He  was  joined  at 
Gibraltar  by  Kitchener,  and  the  two  soldiers  spent  most 
of  the  remainder  of  the  voyage  working  out  the  main  lines 
of  the  forthcoming  campaign.  They  arrived  at  Cape 
Town  on  the  10th  January  1900,  and  on  the  13th,  the  day 
on  which  the  first  contingent  of  the  City  Imperial  Volun- 
teers sailed  for  South  Africa,  President  Kruger  ordered 
all  burghers  to  the  front. 

The  first  essentials  of  success  were  a  large  army  and 
proper  means  of  transport.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war 
only  about  20,000  troops  were  available  in  Natal  and 
Cape  Colony,  and  the  Boers  reaped  much  advantage  owing 
to  this  inadequate  force.  By  the  middle  of  December 
1899  nearly  56,000  additional  men  had  landed,  and  by  the 
second  week  of  February  1900  the  British  strength  had 
risen  to  101,716.  England's  extremity  proved  to  be  the 
Empire's  opportunity.  From  every  part  of  the  world 
coloured  red  on  the  map  volunteers  came  forward,  and 
local  contingents  were  raised  by  the  loyal  colonists  of  South 
Africa.  In  Europe  people  who  had  prophesied  that  so 
far  as  Great  Britain  was  concerned  the  war  was  "  the 
beginning  of  the  end  "  were  amazed  at  the  resourcefulness 
and  enthusiasm  displayed  by  the  scattered  units  which 
comprise  the  Empire.  Offers  of  trained  troops  were 
speedily  forthcoming  from  Victoria,  Queensland,  South 
Australia,  West  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Tasmania, 
Canada,  India,  Ceylon  and  the  Straits  Settlements,  and 
helped  to  swell  the  rapidly  growing  reinforcements. 

Roberts  made  no  undue  haste  in  beginning  his  great 
advance.  He  and  his  Chief  of  Staff  went  quietly  to  work 
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organizing  and  rearranging  the  distribution  of  troops. 
"  Lords  Roberts'  and  Kitchener's  arrival,"  writes  one  who 
was  in  South  Africa  at  the  time,  "  seems  to  have  put  new 
heart  into  every  one  at  Cape  Town  (not  on  the  Dutch  side), 
and  I  think  I  may  truly  say,  a  thorough  change  of  mili- 
tary policy  was  expected.  Every  loyalist  appreciated  the 
fact  that  from  the  terrible  muddling  and  bungling — not 
to  use  unkind  words — which  had  unhappily  been  pursued 
before  the  arrival  of  these  generals,  there  had  been  an 
amount  of  bad  feeling  created  which  it  would  take  all 
Lord  Roberts'  tact  and  knowledge  to  overcome."  1  Again, 
"  The  general  opinion  when  I  left  South  Africa,  some  time 
before  the  capture  of  Cronje,  and  the  conquest  of  Bloem- 
fontein,  was  that,  had  Generals  Roberts  and  Kitchener 
been  placed  in  command  at  the  beginning  instead  of  the 
middle  of  the  war,  peace  might  have  been  restored  in  a 
few  weeks,  and  untold  blood  and  treasure  saved."  2  This 
latter  statement,  however,  seems  to  need  some  qualifica- 
tion, for  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities  the  forces  at 
the  disposal  of  General  Sir  Perm  Symons  in  Natal  and 
under  General  Sir  F.  Walker  in  Cape  Colony  were  lament- 
ably small  when  compared  with  the  40,000  or  50,000  Boers, 
with  seventy  or  eighty  guns,  opposed  to  them.  It  is  only 
common  justice  to  add  that  Lord  Roberts  was  also  able  to 
benefit  by  the  experience  of  those  who  had  been  in  the 
field  long  before  he  set  out  for  the  front,  by  which  time 
the  enemy  had  probably  increased  to  80,000. 3  Some  of 

1  Sidelights  on  the  War,  by  Jessica  Sykes  (London,  1900),  2nd 
ed.,p.  152. 

«  Ibid.,  p.  138. 

8  History  of  the  War  in  South  Africa,  1899-1902,  compiled  by 
direction  of  his  Majesty's  Government  by  Major-General  Sir 
Frederick  Maurice,  K.C.B.  (London,  1906),  vol.  i,  p.  410  n.  In 
subsequent  footnotes  this  work  is  referred  to  as  Official  History. 
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the  transport  problems  that  presented  themselves  were 
extremely  difficult  to  overcome  owing  to  the  enormous 
distances  to  be  traversed  and  the  rough  nature  of  much 
of  the  ground.  Away  from  the  railway  the  latter  was 
usually  nothing  more  than  a  track  that  lent  itself  best 
to  mules  and  oxen.  The  reorganization  of  this  particularly 
important  department  was  undertaken  by  Lord  Kitchener 
and  Major-General  Sir  William  Nicholson.  Everything, 
however,  was  ready  for  the  advance  in  the  first  days  of 
February  1900,  and  sufficient  troops  were  concentrated 
between  the  Modder  and  Orange  rivers,  the  greater  part  of 
the  journey  having  been  made  on  the  Cape  Railway. 

Roberts  and  Kitchener  left  Cape  Town  on  the  6th 
February  without  any  display  and  by  an  ordinary  train, 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  believing  that  a  special 
train  on  which  were  half  a  hundred  armed  men  was 
conveying  them.  The  deception  was  intentional  and  was 
made  with  a  view  to  circumventing  the  machinations  of 
possible  assassins.  "  Lord  Roberts  and  Lord  Kitchener," 
it  was  reported,  "  have  left  Cape  Town,  their  destination 
being  unknown." 

The  Commander-in-Chief  arrived  at  Lord  Methuen's 
camp  at  Modder  River  on  the  9th,  where  a  series  of  minor 
movements  which  had  been  undertaken  since  the  awful 
battle  of  Magersfontein  had  kept  the  entrenched  Boers 
under  Cronje  fully  employed  and  helped  to  deceive  them 
as  to  the  real  point  of  attack.  The  troops  now  felt  that 
they  were  on  the  verge  of  a  great  forward  operation  that 
would  mark  the  turning  of  the  tide  in  then*  favour.  The 
men  at  Roberts'  disposal  numbered  some  33,500,  of  whom 
7500  were  cavalry  or  mounted  infantry,  with  about 
120  guns,  and  made  up  four  infantry  divisions  under 
Lieutenants-General  Lord  Methuen,  Kelly-Kenny,  Tucker, 
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and  Colville,  and  one  cavalry  division  commanded  by 
French.  The  mounted  infantry  consisted  of  Hannay's 
and  Ridley's  Brigades,  and  of  Corps  Troops  there  were 
the  City  Imperial  Volunteers,  Kitchener's  Horse,  and 
Rimington's  Scouts,  with  the  38th  Field  Battery,  a  siege 
train,  four  4 '7-inch  naval  guns,  and  four  12-pounders. 

By  means  of  a  great  cavalry  movement  Roberts  hoped 
speedily  to  relieve  Kimberley.  From  Modder  River  Camp 
the  searchlight  flashed  a  pregnant  sentence  to  the  be- 
sieged city.  It  was:  "We  are  coming."  At  the  same 
time  the  infantry  divisions,  with  the  exception  of  that  of 
Methuen,  which  was  to  remain  on  the  defensive  and  hold 
Cronje's  attention,  were  to  push  on  as  rapidly  as  possible 
and  cut  the  communications  of  the  Boer  general  with 
Bloemfontein,  the  capital  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  and 
envelop  him. 

Before  starting  on  their  bold  adventure  Roberts  gathered 
together  the  brigadiers  and  commanding  officers  of  the 
Cavalry  Division  to  give  them  a  few  parting  words  of 
good  cheer.  "  I  have  asked  General  French,"  he  re- 
marked, "  to  call  you  together  as  I  want  to  tell  you  that 
I  am  going  to  give  you  some  very  hard  work  to  do ;  but 
at  the  same  time  you  are  to  get  the  greatest  chance 
cavalry  has  ever  had.  I  am  certain  you  will  do  well.  I 
have  received  news  from  Kimberley  from  which  I  know 
that  it  is  important  the  town  should  be  relieved  in  the 
course  of  the  next  five  days,  and  you  and  your  men  are 
to  do  this.  The  enemy  have  placed  a  big  gun  in  position, 
and  are  shelling  the  town,  killing  women  and  children,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  civilian  population  are  urging 
Colonel  Kekewich1  to  capitulate.  You  will  remember 
what  you  are  going  to  do  all  your  lives,  and  when  you 
1  Commander  of  the  garrison. 
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have  grown  to  be  old  men  you  will  tell  the  story  of  the 
relief  of  Kimberley.  My  intention  is  for  you  to  make  a 
detour,  and  get  on  the  railway  north  of  the  town.  The 
enemy  are  afraid  of  the  British  cavalry,  and  I  hope  when 
you  get  them  into  the  open  you  will  make  an  example  of 
them." 

On  the  llth  February  the  Cavalry  Division  concen- 
trated at  Ramdam,  with  orders  to  relieve  Kimberley  "  at 
all  costs."  Very  early  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  the 
troops  started  off  in  three  columns.  For  four  hours  they 
made  then-  way  in  the  direction  of  the  Riet  River,  which 
was  to  be  forded  at  Waterval  Drift.  Their  first  brush 
with  the  Boers,  who  were  under  the  intrepid  De  Wet,  was 
at  a  place  called  Lanshoek  Farm.  Waterval  Hill,  how- 
ever, was  taken  by  the  British,  and  leaving  enough  men  to 
deal  with  the  enemy,  the  main  force,  turning  sharply  to 
the  east  so  as  to  deceive  the  Boers,  quickly  pushed  on  to 
De  Kiel's  Drift,  a  few  miles  distant.  Here  another  body 
of  burghers  was  encountered  and  driven  back.  Some 
hours  later  the  men  of  the  7th  Division  made  their  appear- 
ance, but  so  great  was  the  difficulty  in  getting  the  trans- 
port across  that  Roberts  telegraphed  to  Kitchener,  who 
had  now  ridden  up,  that  they  should  halt  there.  On  the 
following  day  the  march  of  the  cavalry  was  resumed,  the 
Commander-in-Chief  coming  in  person  from  Ramdam  to 
see  them  start  off,  "  and  the  sight  of  his  why,  erect  figure 
and  mahogany  face  sent  them  full  of  fire  and  confidence 
upon  their  way."  * 

After  a  march  which  made  strong  men  almost  fall  from 
their  saddles  and  their  horses  drop  from  sheer  exhaustion 
by  reason  of  the  pitiless  sun,  whose  rays  poured  down  on 

1  The  Great  Boer  War,  by  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  (Nelson  ed.), 
p.  238. 
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them  for  thirty  long  and  seemingly  never-ending  miles, 
the  Modder  River  was  reached.    Never  were  men  more 
thankful ;    never  were  beasts  more  weary.    The  scouts 
in  particular  had  had  a  rough  time,  for  they  came  upon 
the  enemy  often  enough  where  they  least  expected  opposi- 
tion.   Another    unforeseen    circumstance    was    brought 
about  by  carelessness.     Some  of  the  men,  seeking  solace 
in  tobacco,  thoughtlessly  dropped  lighted  matches  on  the 
rank  grass  of  the  veld,  which  was  as  dry  as  tinder.    The 
flames  spread  with  lightning-like  rapidity,  running  here 
and  there  in  the  manner  of  the  fiery  serpents  of  old,  and 
destroying   the   field   telegraph,    thereby   severing   com- 
munication with  Lord  Roberts.     Yet  these  trials,  which 
occurred  at  the  very  outset  of  the  advance,  were  as  nothing 
compared  with  those  that  were  to  follow.     Fortunately 
at  Rondeval  Drift  and  Klip  Drift,  which  French  deter- 
mined to  secure  ere  his  men  could  seek  rest  and  refresh- 
ment, the  Boers,  although  in  considerable  force,  showed 
but  half-hearted  opposition.     Two  brigades,  assisted  by 
the  Horse  Artillery  batteries,  speedily  secured  the  passages. 
Three  laagers,  150  wagons,  and  a  quantity  of  ammunition 
and  cattle  were  abandoned  in  the  enemy's  haste  to  retreat 
before  the  formidable  force  that  confronted  them. 

The  stay  of  the  Cavalry  Division  at  the  Modder  while 
they  awaited  the  infantry  turned  out  to  be  anything  but 
a  pleasant  experience.  A  terrific  dust  storm  swept  the 
country,  stinging  both  man  and  beast,  and  making  the 
task  of  skirmishing  both  hazardous  and  difficult.  Late 
on  the  14th  Kitchener  and  Kelly-Kenny  came  on  the 
scene  with  part  of  the  6th  Division,  the  remainder  follow- 
ing within  a  few  hours,  thus  enabling  French  and  his 
troopers  to  make  another  start  on  the  following  morning. 
Their  instructions  were  to  reach  Kimberley  that  night 
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In  order  to  deceive  the  enemy  French  followed  a  route 
which  made  it  appear  as  though  he  were  making  in  the 
direction  of  Bloemfontein.  The  first  brush  with  the  Boers 
resulted  in  thirteen  officers  and  men  being  killed  or 
wounded.  A  little  distance  on  further  opposition  was 
offered,  and  gave  way  to  a  charge  of  the  9th  and  16th 
Lancers,  supported  by  the  Horse  Artillery.  After  a  short 
rest  French  and  his  men  again  started,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon  Kimberley  came  into  sight.  By  means  of 
the  heliograph  communication  was  established  with  the 
beleaguered  city,  and  the  good  news  was  flashed  back 
by  the  garrison  that  Alexandersfontein,  five  miles  distant 
from  the  advancing  cavalry,  was  in  the  hands  of  British 
troops.  There  was  another  encounter  with  the  Boers, 
slight  enough  as  events  turned  out  but  sufficiently  trying 
for  exhausted  troops,  and  French  and  some  of  his  men 
entered  Kimberley  in  the  early  evening  of  the  15th 
February  1900,  the  remainder  halting  without.  When 
the  news  was  telegraphed  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  he 
immediately  wired :  "  I  heartily  congratulate  you  and  the 
magnificent  force  you  command  on  the  vigour  and  en- 
durance displayed  by  all  ranks  in  the  operations  resulting 
hi  the  relief  of  Kimberley.  It  is  very  satisfactory  that 
there  were  so  few  casualties."  1  On  the  same  day  the 
7th  Division  captured  Jacobsdal,  but  a  convoy  of  176 
wagons  fell  to  De  Wet  at  Waterval  Drift,  which  was 
guarded  by  a  force  that  was  outnumbered  by  the  enemy, 
who  held  a  commanding  position  which  the  small  British 
contingent  could  not  hope  to  take. 

On  the  16th  French  attempted  to  capture  the  Boers' 
big  gun,  which  had  been  stationed  at  Kamfers  Dam  and 
was  now  being  hauled  slowly  along  north  of  Kimberley. 

1  Official  History,  vol.  ii,  pj  38. 
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This  the  General  found  to  be  impracticable  with  the 
relatively  few  men  at  his  command,  and  contenting  him- 
self with  securing  a  laager,  a  gun,  and  supplies  which  had 
been  abandoned,  he  returned  to  Kimberley.  Shortly 
after  he  had  retired  for  a  well-earned  and  much-needed 
rest,  news  from  Kitchener  was  brought  to  him.  It  directed 
that  he  should  set  out  and  prevent  Cronje  from  seizing 
Koodoos  Drift.  Shortly  afterward  he  received  the  follow- 
ing from  Roberts:  "Kelly-Kenny's  division  is  in  touch 
with  Boer  convoy,  supposed  to  be  Cronje's,  near  Paarde- 
berg  Drift,  and  he  and  Kitchener  think  that  if  you  would 
move  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  via  Boschvarkfontein, 
you  might  cut  it  off.  You  would  be  in  a  good  position  on 
that  route  for  interrupting  the  enemy's  troops  recently 
at  Kimberley,  which,  like  Cronje's,  are  evidently  making 
for  Bloemfontein.  Better  not  go  farther  east  than  Petrus- 
burg,  without  orders  from  me.  It  would  be  a  glorious 
finish  if  you  can  get  the  6-inch  gun  which  has  punished 
Kimberley  so  severely,  and  if  you  could  also  catch 
Cronje.  .  .  ." 

That  general  had  now  discovered  that  Roberts'  plan 
was  to  outflank  him,  and  had  hastily  abandoned  his 
entrenched  position  at  Magersfontein  in  order  to  move 
up  the  right  bank  of  the  Modder.  He  saw  his  chance  of 
escape,  took  it,  and  all  but  succeeded  in  slipping  between 
the  infantry  at  Klip  Drift  and  French's  cavalry. 

French  and  some  1500  men  started  at  4.30  A.M.  on  the 
17th,  not  particularly  fresh  but  thoroughly  determined. 
The  remainder  were  to  follow  as  soon  as  their  poor  beasts 
were  fit  enough.  At  last  the  Modder  was  reached  and 
the  enemy  sighted,  not  at  Koodoos  Drift,  which  the  Boers 
already  held,  but  at  Vendutie  Drift.  The  guns  were 
quickly  brought  into  action,  and  Cronje,  realizing  his 
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danger,  attempted  to  seize  a  commanding  kopje,  afterward 
called  Roberts'  Hill,  and  was  foiled  by  two  squadrons  of 
hussars,  who  dashed  forward  and  secured  it  before  their 
antagonists  were  able  to  do  so.  Then  the  burghers  began 
to  entrench  their  position,  and  as  they  bent  then*  backs 
to  the  task  the  conflict  raged  with  undiminished  ardour 
until  nightfall.  "  The  action,"  says  Sir  Frederick  Maurice, 
"  having  regard  both  to  the  skill  and  audacity  displayed 
by  General  French  and  to  the  immediate  strategical 
results  thereby  obtained,  must  be  reckoned  amongst  the 
great  achievements  of  British  cavalry  in  war."  *  By  the 
following  morning  the  Boers  had  thrown  up  trenches  for 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Modder 
and  for  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  on  the  left  bank ; 
but  French  had  saved  the  situation,  for  the  6th  and  9th 
divisions  had  arrived. 

On  Sunday — a  great  day  for  battles — the  18th  February, 
the  main  attack  on  Cronje's  position,  which  afforded 
splendid  cover  to  his  men,  was  begun  under  Kitchener's 
direction,  Lord  Roberts  being  too  unwell  to  assume 
command.  When  the  sun  disappeared  darkness  fell  on  a 
stricken  field.  There  were  no  fewer  than  twelve  hundred 
British  dead,  wounded,  and  missing.  The  terrific  fight, 
during  which  the  Boers  had  been  reinforced  by  Steyn  and 
De  Wet,  had  been  indecisive,  notwithstanding  amazing 
gallantry  displayed  by  officers  and  men  alike.  Kitchener's 
final  report  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  to  the  effect 
that  while  he  had  not  succeeded  in  getting  into  the  enemy's 
convoy,  the  Boers  had  been  driven  back  "  a  considerable 
distance  along  the  river  bed,"  and  the  troops  were 
maintaining  their  position.  The  battle,  says  the  official 
historian,  '*  was  creditable  to  the  British  infantry,  who 
1  Official  History,  vol.  ii,  p.  103. 
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though  weary  from  forced  marches  and  weakened  by  want 
of  food  and  sleep,  responded  heartily  to  every  call  made 
upon  them.  These  qualities  were  not  displayed  in  vain. 
Cronje's  mobility  was  destroyed,  his  oxen  and  horses  killed 
or  scattered,  the  spirit  of  his  burghers  crushed.  The 
Boer  commandos  imprisoned  in  the  bed  of  the  Modder 
were,  in  fact,  doomed."  1 

1  Official  History,  vol.  ii,  p.  144 
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The  Surrender  of  Cronje 

"  Dark  Cronje,  betrayer  of  Potchefstroom,  iron-handed  ruler  of 
natives,  reviler  of  the  British,  stern  victor  of  Magersfontein,  at  last 
there  has  come  a  day  of  reckoning  for  you  I '-' — CON  AN  DOYLE 

ALTHOUGH  Roberts  had  been  too  indisposed  to 
take  personal  command  on  the  18th  February, 
and  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  Kitchener 
would  be  able  to  secure  the  complete  surrender  of  Cronje's 
laager — as  indeed  the  Chief  of  Staff  had  himself  expected  x 
— he  had  deemed  it  advisable  to  push  forward  the  seventh 
division  and  other  reinforcements.  He  and  his  staff 
arrived  at  Paardeberg  at  10  A.M.  on  the  following  day. 
After  he  had  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  situation 
both  of  his  own  troops  and  of  the  enemy,  a  vigorous 
bombardment  of  the  laager  was  begun  by  the  British 
batteries,  followed  some  time  later  by  an  infantry  attack 
on  Kitchener's  Kopje,  which  was  then  held  by  De  Wet. 
The  Gloucestershire  regiment,  supported  by  the  Yorkshire 
and  Oxfordshire,  marched  across  the  plain  and  then 
charged  with  such  good  effect  that  the  Boers,  in  order  to 
fall  back  to  their  main  position,  were  compelled  to  abandon 
a  quantity  of  firearms  and  ammunition.  The  British  then 
entrenched  themselves,  and  occupied  the  spur  they  had 
taken  until  early  the  following  morning,  when  they  were 

JLord  Kitchener's  telegram,  i8th  February,  8 A.M. — Official 
History,  vol.  ii,  p.  123. 
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recalled  to  take  part  in  the  menacing  of  De  Wet's  rear,  a 
manoeuvre  which  Roberts  afterward  reluctantly  abandoned 
owing  to  the  commander  of  the  forces  at  Kimberley  not 
receiving  a  heliogram  ordering  him  forward. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  concluded  that  the  best  way  of 
securing  Cronje's  laager  was  by  bombarding  it  during  the 
day  and  stealthily  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  it 
by  sapping 1  operations  at  night.  This  would  enable  him 
to  send  detachments  to  deal  with  the  strong  reinforcements 
that  he  knew  were  being  hurried  up  to  relieve  Cronje. 
Forty-four  guns  and  half  a  dozen  howitzers  shelled  the 
enemy's  camp,  but  the  Boers  were  so  extremely  clever  at 
taking  cover  that  their  losses  were  comparatively  light. 
Although  Cronje  was  gradually  being  surrounded,  the 
investment  was  necessarily  slow,  for  Roberts  had  to  be 
sparing  of  his  ammunition,  because  further  supplies  were 
unobtainable,  and  many  of  the  cavalry  horses  were  all 
but  worn  out  as  the  result  of  their  well-nigh  incredible 
exertions,  both  before  and  after  the  relief  of  Kimberley. 
Eventually,  on  the  21st  February,  as  the  result  of  a  com- 
bined attack  by  French  and  Major-General  Chermside,  the 
Commander  of  the  Free  State  forces  was  forced  to  abandon 
his  position  on  Kitchener's  Kopje.  "  By  nine  o'clock," 
De  Wet  tells  us,2  "  they  were  advancing  upon  us  again, 
with  both  right  and  left  wings  reinforced.  I  had  only  a 
few  shots  left  for  the  Krupp,  and  thirty  for  the  Maxirn- 

1  Excavating  by  trench  or  tunnel. 

*  Three  Years'  War,  by  Christiaan  Rudolf  de  Wet  (London  ed., 
1903),  pp.  60-61 .  De  Wet  refers  to  this  action  as  having  taken  place 
on  the  25th  February,  which  is  incorrect.  In  1914  he  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt  against  the  Government  of  South  Africa,  but 
was  captured,  with  some  of  his  fellow-traitors,  at  Waterburg,  in  the 
Transvaal,  on  the  2nd  December. 
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Nordenfeldt,  and  this  last  ammunition  must  now  be 
expended  on  the  wings.  One  gun  I  despatched  to  the  right, 
the  other  to  the  left,  and  the  English  were  checked  in  their 
advance.  I  had  ordered  the  gunners,  as  soon  as  they  had 
fired  their  last  round  to  bring  then*  guns  into  safe  positions 
in  the  direction  of  Petrusburg.  Very  soon  I  observed  that 
this  order  was  being  executed,  and  thus  learnt  that  the 
ammunition  had  run  out. 

"  The  burghers,  who,  with  their  rifles,  had  attempted  to 
hold  back  the  wings,  now  having  no  longer  any  support 
from  the  big  guns,  were  unable  to  stand  their  ground 
against  the  overpowering  forces  of  the  enemy,  and  shortly 
after  the  guns  were  removed,  I  saw  them  retreat. 

"  What  was  I  to  do  ?  I  was  being  bombarded  inces- 
santly, and  since  the  morning  had  been  severely  harassed 
by  small-arm  fire.  All  this,  however,  I  could  have  borne, 
but  now  the  enemy  began  to  surround  me.  It  was  a  hard 
thing  to  be  thus  forced  to  abandon  the  key  to  General 
Cronje's  escape. 

"  In  all  haste  I  ordered  my  men  to  retire.  They  had 
seen  throughout  that  this  was  unavoidable,  and  had  even 
said  to  me :  '  If  we  remain  here,  General,  we  shall  be 
surrounded  with  General  Cronje.' 

"  All  made  good  their  retreat,  with  the  exception  of 
Veldt-cornet  Speller,  of  Wepener,  who,  to  my  great  regret, 
was  taken  prisoner  there  with  fourteen  men.  That  occurred 
owing  to  my  adjutant  forgetting,  in  the  general  confusion, 
to  give  them  my  orders  to  retreat.  When  Speller  found 
that  he,  with  his  fourteen  men,1  was  left  behind,  he  de- 
fended himself,  as  I  heard  later,  with  great  valour,  until 
at  last  he  was  captured  by  overpowering  numbers.  It  cost 

1  The  Official  History  gives  the  number  as  forty-five  (vol;  ii, 
p.  160). 
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the  English  a  good  many  dead  and  wounded  to  get  him 
out  of  his  schanzes.  .  .  .  The  positions  which  we  had 
abandoned  the  British  now  occupied,  hemming  in  General 
Cronje  so  closely  that  he  had  not  the  slightest  chance  of 
breaking  through  their  lines."  De  Wet  states  that  he  lost 
one  man  killed  and  one  wounded  during  his  retreat  from 
the  kopje  to  a  hill  called  Table  Mountain,  which  must  not  be 
confused  with  its  namesake  which  overlooks  Cape  Town. 

The  great  good  heart  of  Roberts  was  shown  by  his  offer- 
ing to  send  doctors  and  medicines  into  Cronje's  laager  and 
to  allow  the  women  and  children  to  be  conducted  to  a 
place  of  safety.  Although  neither  of  these  suggestions 
was  accepted,  an  exchange  of  wounded  prisoners  was 
arranged.  Those  of  my  readers  who  have  hitherto  believed 
that  war  is  necessarily  a  matter  of  blood  and  iron,  of 
legalized  murder  and  civilized  savagery,  will  be  astonished 
at  Roberts'  attempt  to  minimize  its  frightfulness.  The  in- 
cident is  eloquent  testimony  to  his  humanitarian  instincts, 
especially  as  tlje  conditions  which  obtained  in  his  own 
Army  were  by  no  means  satisfactory.  In  addition  to  his 
increasing  anxiety  regarding  the  shortage  of  ammunition, 
food  was  running  short,  insanitary  conditions  afterward 
brought  on  enteric,  and  his  soldiers  were  compelled  to  work 
in  rain-sodden  trenches  which  added  immeasurably  to  their 
discomfort. 

On  the  23rd  De  Wet,  having  been  reinforced,  made  a 
bold  attempt  to  take  some  hills  held  by  British  troops,  and 
his  colleague,  Commandant  Froneman,  endeavoured  to 
secure  a  farm  occupied  by  a  squadron  of  the  9th  Lancers. 
Neither  attempt  succeeded.  At  the  same  tune  Commandant 
Philip  Botha  endeavoured  to  recapture  Kitchener's  Kopje, 
but  was  also  compelled  to  retire.  Meanwhile  the  British 
trenches  were  gradually  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  the 
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main  Boer  position,  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the  27th — 
the  anniversary  of  Majuba — an  assault  was  delivered  after 
a  heavy  bombardment,  the  Royal  Canadian  regiment 
leading  in  two  lines,  followed  by  the  Royal  Engineers,  with 
then*  entrenching  tools  ready  to  dig  themselves  in.  They 
were  protected  by  companies  of  the  Gordon  Highlanders 
and  the  Shropshire  regiment.  To  the  rear  were  other 
companies  of  the  Gordons,  the  Argyll  and  Sutherland 
Highlanders  and  the  Cornwall  Light  Infantry,  with  some 
of  the  Black  Watch  in  reserve.  When  the  British  were 
within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  Boer  flanking  trench 
firing  began  hi  real  earnest,  and  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
Cronje  had  surrendered.1  "  It  gives  me  great  pleasure," 
wrote  Roberts,  in  reply  to  a  note  sent  forward  by  the  Boer 
general  under  cover  of  a  flag  of  truce,  "  to  accept  your 
unconditional  surrender.  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  you 
here  in  person  and  to  take  care  of  you.  Your  burghers 
will,  if  you  please,  come  out  on  to  the  plain  without  arms, 
which  must  be  left  in  the  laager  under  supervision  of  a 
guard.  The  officer  who  takes  this  letter  will  conduct  you 
to  my  camp.  Please  accompany  him. "  2 

The  scene  is  well  described  by  Mr  Charles  Hands,  the 
war  correspondent :  "  The  trim  figure  of  the  Chief  caught 
my  eye  first,"  he  says.  "  He  was  alone  in  front  of  the 
little  lean-to  tent  fixed  to  the  side  of  a  travelling  waggon 
in  which  he  works  and  sleeps.  His  grey  face,  grave  and 
thoughtful,  showed  no  sign  of  elation.  He  looked  around, 
gave  an  order  to  one  of  his  Staff,  and  a  table  and  two 
chairs  were  brought  out  of  his  tent  and  placed  under  the 
shade  of  a  tree  at  the  edge  of  the  river  bank.  He  gave 
another  order,  and  half  a  company  of  Highlanders  formed 
up  in  three  sides  of  a  square  about  the  spot. 

1  Official  History,  ii,  pp.  174-175.  *  Ibid.,  p.  177. 
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"  The  Chief  looked  carefully  around,  saw  that  every- 
thing was  in  order,  then  walked  to  his  tent.  When  he 
came  out  again  he  was  wearing  his  sword — a  heavy  sword 
with  a  jewelled  hilt.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  him 
wearing  it  since  the  column  started.  But  he  forgets 
nothing,  overlooks  nothing,  considers  everything.  And 
he  had  donned  his  sword  now  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  his 
fallen  foe. 

"  Presently  the  body  of  horsemen  came  past  the  hospital 
tents  into  the  camp.  Major-General  Pretyman  was  one 
of  the  leading  horsemen,  his  compact  figure  lightly  swing- 
ing with  the  movement  of  his  charger.  By  his  side  a  great 
heavy  bundle  of  a  man  was  lumped  atop  of  a  wretched  little 
grey  bony  Boer  pony.  And  this  was  the  terrible  Cronje. 

"  Was  it  possible  that  this  was  the  man  who  had  held 
back  the  British  Army  at  Magersfontein  ?  Great  square 
shoulders,  from  which  the  heavy  head  was  thrust  forward 
so  that  he  seemed  almost  humped  ;  a  heavy  face,  shapeless 
with  unkempt,  grey-tinged,  black  hair ;  lowering  heavy 
brows,  from  under  which  small,  cunning,  foxy  eyes  peered 
shiftily.  A  broad-brimmed  grey  Boer  felt  hat  was  pulled 
down  low,  a  loose  brown  overcoat,  ordinary  dark  trousers  ; 
nothing  military,  not  even  spurs  on  his  brown  veldt  boots. 
The  only  thing  he  carried  that  seemed  to  speak  authority 
was  his  sjambok,  a  thick,  heavy  stocked  whip  of  hide, 
which  he  grasped  and  swung  as  one  accustomed  to  use  it." 

"  You  have  made  a  gallant  defence,  sir,"  said  Roberts, 
as  he  shook  hands  with  '  dark  Cronje.' 

Nearly  4000  of  Cronje's  irregular  troops  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  four  field-guns  and  a  pom-pom  fell  into  the . 
hands  of  the  British.     In  ten  days  the  Boer  casualties 
had  numbered  about  117  killed  and  297  wounded,  while 
those  of  the  British,  including  the  battle  of  Paardeberg, 
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totalled  312  officers  and  men  killed,  1029  wounded,  and 
sixty-one  missing.1 

The  hastening  forward  of  reinforcements  to  resist 
Roberts'  advance  in  the  Orange  Free  State  had  relieved 
the  pressure  round  Ladysmith,  and  acting  under  the 
Commander-in-Chief's  orders,  Sir  Redvers  Buller  had 
pushed  on  toward  Ladysmith,  which  he  succeeded  in 
relieving  on  the  28th  February. 

1  Official  History,  ii,  pp.  143,  6041 
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Victory  and  Disaster  at  Bloemfontein 

"  In  war  you  cannot  expect  everything  to  come  out  right.11 — ROBERTS 

BLOEMFONTEIN,  the  capital  of  the  Orange  Free 
State,  was  the  Commander-in-Chief  s  next  objec- 
tive. Obviously  neither  men  nor  horses  were  in  a 
fit  state  for  immediate  service,  and  further  supplies  were 
absolutely  indispensable.  He  moved  his  camp  to  Osfontein, 
a  few  miles  eastward  and  some  fifteen  miles  from  Poplar 
Grove,  where  the  Boers  had  established  their  headquarters, 
and,  having  the  use  of  the  railway,  were  constantly  receiving 
reinforcements.  Roberts  gave  both  troops  and  animals 
a  few  days'  rest.  During  this  interim  he  and  Kitchener 
paid  a  flying  visit  to  Kimberley,  where  they  received  a 
most  enthusiastic  reception.  The  enemy,  as  Roberts  told 
his  commanding  officers  on  the  6th  March,  occupied  "  a 
strong  but  somewhat  extended  position  in  our  immediate 
front,"  with  the  idea  of  blocking  the  road  to  Bloemfontein. 
The  officers  and  men  at  his  disposal  numbered  30,000,  with 
116  guns,  while  he  calculated  the  strength  of  the  opposing 
force  at  about  14,000,  with  perhaps  twenty  guns.  His 
plan  was  to  send  French  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  communica- 
tions with  the  Free  State  capital  by  making  a  detour  round 
their  left  flank  and  seizing  a  position  above  Poplar  Grove 
Drift,  while  the  7th  Division  captured  the  Seven  Kopjes, 
"  the  southernmost  limit  of  the  Boer  position."  With 
their  rear  turned  by  the  cavalry,  they  would  in  all 
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probability  retire  to  Table  Mountain,  which  would  be 
attacked  by  the  6th  Division,  forcing  them  "  to  retire  into 
the  Modder  River,  as  Cronje  did,  or  force  their  way  across 
it,"  harassed  by  the  7th  and  the  9th  Divisions.  This  done, 
there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  result  would 
be  similar  to  what  had  obtained  at  Paardeberg.1 

Unfortunately  this  carefully  conceived  plan  miscarried. 
The  advance  was  begun  before  dawn  of  the  7th.  French's 
instructions  were  to  make  a  wide  sweep  round  the  Boer 
left  flank,  but  the  advance  was  not  carried  out  with 
sufficient  rapidity,  and  failed  to  cut  off  the  enemy  in  his 
retreat.  Although  a  brisk  fire  was  opened  on  them  by  the 
artillery,  the  leader  of  the  cavalry  division  quickly  dis- 
cerned that  it  was  impossible  to  attack  owing  to  the  skilful 
disposition  of  skirmishers  in  the  kopjes  and  other  suitable 
positions.  "  It  was  a  great  opportunity  wasted,"  is  the 
comment  of  an  eye-witness,  "  a  great  success  foregone,  a 
piece  of  perfect  planning  and  of  exquisite  calculation, 
which  came  to  nothing."  Roberts  main  tamed  his  usual 
composure,  which  is  additional  evidence  of  the  extra- 
ordinary will-power  of  the  man.  He  stoically  refused  to 
allow  the  failure  to  upset  him.  "  Those  all  too  ready  with 
censure,"  remarks  the  same  authority,  "  should  have  been 
here  to  witness  how  the  great  little  man  who  leads  us 
took  the  upset  of  his  conception,  and  the  vanishing  of  a 
battle  which  might  have  left  the  Free  State  at  his  feet. 
He  stood  there  with  the  quiet  smile  on  his  face,  when 
many  another  man  would  have  been  mad  with  anger, 
knowing  well  where  the  blame  should  be  laid,  but  speaking 
not  a  word  of  it  as  he  twisted  his  moustache.  '  In  war 
you  can't  expect  everything  to  come  out  right,'  was  all 

1  The  full  plan  of  operations  will  be  found  in  the  Official  History, 
vol.  ii,  pp.  190-193. 
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he  had  to  say  about  the  blunder,  and  in  the  strength  of 
that  smiling  silence  lies  the  greatness  which  we  revere." 

The  movement  was  not  a  defeat  as  we  usually  under- 
stand that  word,  but  it  was  certainly  not  the  victory  that 
Roberts  had  every  reason  to  anticipate.  The  Boers  had 
vacated  a  strong  position  to  draw  nearer  to  Bloemfontein, 
thereby  enabling  the  British  commander  to  push  nearer 
his  goal.  They  now  occupied  Driefontein  on  a  front  of 
some  seven  miles.  On  the  10th  the  advance  was  made 
in  three  columns,  the  left  under  French,  the  centre  with 
Roberts,  and  the  right  under  Tucker.  French  found  his 
way  barred  by  kopjes  held  by  the  enemy.  Leaving  the 
2nd  Dragoons  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  latter,  he 
marched  southward,  hoping  to  turn  their  left  flank. 
Although  the  position  was  shelled  by  the  British  they  failed 
to  silence  the  opposing  artillery,  and  as  the  Boer  line 
extended  with  the  advance  of  the  cavalry,  French  dis- 
continued his  turning  movement  until  General  Kelly- 
Kenny  should  come  up.  When  the  6th  Division  arrived 
the  Boers  were  vigorously  attacked  on  the  main  ridge 
they  were  holding  by  the  Buffs,  the  Welsh,  the  Essex, 
the  Gloucesters,  and  the  Yorkshires.  These  regiments 
encountered  a  well-directed  fire  as  they  surged  forward, 
leaving  many  comrades  lying  on  the  hill- side  before  they 
gained  the  crest.  Over  100  Boers  there  made  their  last 
stand  before  falling  lifeless,  the  remainder  effecting  their 
escape  or  being  wounded.  When  night  fell  it  was  found 
that  the  British  had  lost  four  officers  killed  and  twenty 
wounded,  and  sixty  men  killed  and  314  wounded. 
"  Roberts  had  not  captured  the  guns,"  writes  Sir  Arthur 
Conan  Doyle,1  "  but  the  road  had  been  cleared  for  him 
to  Bloemfontein  and,  what  is  more  singular,  to  Pretoria ; 

1  P.  265. 
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for  though  hundreds  of  miles  intervene  between  the  field 
of  Driefontein  and  the  Transvaal  capital,  he  never  again 
met  a  force  which  was  willing  to  look  his  infantry  in  the 
eyes  in  a  pitched  battle.  Surprises  and  skirmishes  were 
many,  but  it  was  the  last  time,  save  only  at  Doornkop, 
that  a  chosen  position  was  ever  held  for  an  effective  rifle 
fire — to  say  nothing  of  the  push  of  bayonet." 

Forty  miles  now  separated  the  British  force  from  Bloem- 
fontein, the  approximate  number  of  the  enemy  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  being  about  13,000,  with  eighteen  guns. 
The  advance  was  resumed  on  the  day  following  the  battle 
of  Driefontein,  and  was  entirely  without  incident,  although 
some  of  the  troopers  found  a  topic  for  conversation  in  a 
characteristic  act  on  the  part  of  their  Commander-in-Chief. 
He  came  across  a  wounded  soldier,  and  dismounting  from 
his  charger,  gave  him  a  refreshing  drink  from  his  own 
water-bottle.  On  the  12th,  French  secured  a  range  of 
hills  which  caused  the  Boers  to  fall  back,  and  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  13th  Major  A.  G.  Hunter-Weston  and  a 
brave  little  body  of  volunteers  blew  up  a  railway  culvert 
and  cut  the  telegraph  wires.  Thus  the  capital  was 
isolated  and  all  the  railway  plant  there  effectively 
sealed  up.  Before  noon  Bloemfontein  surrendered  to 
Roberts,  who  had  threatened  to  bombard  it  if  his 
demand  for  surrender  were  refused. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  seized  the  earliest  opportunity 
to  thank  his  victorious  troops  and  to  review  the  situation. 
This  communication  was  written  at  Government  House, 
Bloemfontein,  and  is  dated  the  14th  March  1900.  It  runs 
as  follows  : 

"  It  affords  the  Field-Marshal  Commanding-in-Chief  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  congratulating  the  Army  in  South 
Africa  on  the  various  events  that  have  occurred  during 
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the  past  few  weeks,  and  he  would  especially  offer  his 
sincere  thanks  to  that  portion  of  the  army  which,  under  his 
immediate  command,  have  taken  part  in  the  operations 
resulting  yesterday  in  the  capture  of  Bloemfontein. 

"  On  the  12th  February,  this  force  crossed  the  boundary 
which  divided  the  Orange  Free  State  from  British  territory. 
Three  days  later  Kimberley  was  relieved.  On  the  fifteenth 
day  the  bulk  of  the  Boer  army  in  the  State,  under  one  of 
their  most  trusted  generals,  were  made  prisoners. 

"  On  the  seventeenth  day  the  news  of  the  Relief  of 
Ladysmith  was  received,  and  on  the  13th  March,  twenty- 
nine  days  from  the  commencement  of  the  operations,  the 
capital  of  the  Orange  Free  State  was  occupied. 

"  This  is  a  record  of  which  any  army  may  well  be  proud, 
a  record  which  could  only  have  been  achieved  by  earnest, 
well-disciplined  men,  determined  to  do  their  duty,  and 
to  surmount  whatever  difficulties  or  dangers  might  be 
encountered. 

"  Exposed  to  extreme  heat  by  day,  bivouacking  under 
heavy  rain,  marching  long  distances  (not  infrequently 
with  reduced  rations),  the  endurance,  cheerfulness,  and 
gallantry  displayed  by  all  ranks  are  beyond  praise,  and 
Lord  Roberts  feels  sure  that  neither  her  Majesty  the 
Queen  nor  the  British  nation  will  be  unmindful  of  the 
efforts  made  by  this  force  to  uphold  the  honour  of  their 
country. 

"  The  Field-Marshal  desires  especially  to  refer  to  the 
fortitude  and  heroic  spirit  with  which  the  wounded  have 
borne  their  sufferings.  Owing  to  the  great  extent  of 
country  over  which  modern  battles  have  to  be  fought,  it 
is  not  always  possible  to  afford  immediate  aid  to  those  who 
are  struck  down  ;  many  hours  have,  indeed,  at  times, 
elapsed  before  some  of  the  wounded  could  be  attended  to, 
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but  not  a  word  of  murmur  or  complaint  has  been  uttered  ; 
the  anxiety  of  all,  when  succour  came,  was  that  their 
comrades  should  be  cared  for  first. 

"  In  assuring  every  officer  and  man  how  much  he 
appreciates  their  effort  in  the  past,  Lord  Roberts  is  con- 
fident that  in  the  future,  they  will  continue  to  show  the 
same  resolution  and  soldierly  qualities,  and  to  lay  down 
their  lives  if  need  be  (as  so  many  brave  men  have  already 
done),  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  war  in  South  Africa  may 
be  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion." 

A  little  girl  inhabitant  of  Bloemfontein,  watching  the 
setting  sun,  exclaimed  to  her  father  :  "  Why,  just  look  ! 
The  sky  is  English  !  "  "  How  so  ?  "  asked  the  parent. 
"  Can't  you  see  ?  "  replied  the  child  ;  "  it  is  allred,  white, 
and  blue  !  " 

On  the  15th  Roberts  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  effect 
that  "  All  Burghers  who  have  not  taken  a  prominent  part 
in  the  policy  which  has  led  to  the  war  between  her  Majesty 
and  the  Orange  Free  State,  or  commanded  any  forces  of 
the  Republic,  or  commandeered  or  used  violence  to  any 
British  subjects,  or  who  are  willing  to  lay  down  their  arms 
at  once,  and  to  bind  themselves  by  an  oath  to  abstain 
from  further  participation  in  the  war,  will  be  given  passes 
to  allow  them  to  return  to  their  homes  and  will  not  be 
made  prisoners  of  war,  nor  will  their  property  be  taken 
from  them." 

Roberts  had  an  enormous  amount  of  work  to  do  before 
he  could  leave  the  town  to  undertake  further  operations. 
Many  of  the  men  were  without  boots,  and  their  clothing 
was  so  worn  that  it  was  impossible  to  patch  it  if  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  original  uniform  was  to  be  left. 
Remounts  for  the  cavalry  were  urgently  required — one 
regiment  which  had  had  540  horses  had  only  fifty  left — 
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and  supplies  were  low.  Enteric,  due  to  drinking  tainted 
water,  broke  out  among  the  troops,  and  filled  the  hospitals 
with  sick.  Thanks  to  the  energy  displayed  by  the  Royal 
Engineers,  a  light  line  was  quickly  constructed  across 
the  road  bridge  at  Bethulie,  the  iron  girder  bridge  having 
been  blown  up  by  the  Boers,  and  railway  communication 
was  established  between  Cape  Colony  and  Bloemfontein. 

While  the  Commander-in-Chief  did  not  have  to  attend 
to  the  thousand  and  one  things  connected  with  the  refitting 
of  his  army  after  the  manner  of  a  local  shopkeeper,  he 
was  nevertheless  responsible  for  the  efficiency  of  the  force. 
He  dared  not  jeopardize  the  campaign  by  a  false  move ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  longer  he  tarried  the  stronger  would 
the  enemy  be  when  he  began  to  march,  for  the  now 
scattered  bands  would  have  sufficient  time  to  reunite. 
One  would  have  imagined  that  the  task  in  hand  was 
sufficiently  arduous  to  have  absolved  him  from  answering 
private  communications.  People  with  far  less  to  do,  and 
with  a  minimum  of  responsibility,  have  pleaded  '  pressure ' 
as  an  excuse  for  failure  to  answer  letters.  This  was  not 
'  Bobs' '  way.  He  did  not  believe  that  every  communica- 
tion '  answers  itself '  in  a  month.  Every  letter  that 
reached  him  was  replied  to,  sometimes  in  his  own  hand- 
writing. Two  instances  of  his  promptness  in  dealing  with 
what  might  be  called  trivial  matters  must  suffice,  although 
typical  of  many  that  could  be  cited  did  space  afford 
opportunity.  A  lady  and  gentleman  living  at  Portrush 
sent  him  a  root  of  shamrock  and  a  horseshoe.  "  The 
shamrock,"  he  answered,  "  is  being  carefully  planted  in 
the  garden  of  Government  House,  Bloemfontein,  where 
I  am  now  living,  until  lately  the  residence  of  President 
Steyn.  The  horseshoe  will  be  kept  by  me  as  a  souvenir, 
together  with  one  I  picked  up  the  day  I  entered  the 
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Orange  Free  State,  and  another  which  I  found  at  Paarde- 
berg  the  day  before  General  Cronje  and  his  force 
surrendered."  Again,  an  inhabitant  of  Blackburn  wrote 
to  Lord  Roberts  requesting  information  regarding  two 
soldiers,  whose  whereabouts  she  was  unable  to  trace.  He 
immediately  telegraphed  to  Buller,  with  whom  the  men 
were  serving,  inquiring  as  to  their  health,  and  so  on.  By 
return  mail  the  lady  in  question  received  a  courteous 
reply  and  was  gratified  to  learn  that  the  soldiers  were  with 
their  units  in  the  best  of  health  and  spirits. 

An  interesting  little  glimpse  of  Lord  Roberts'  head- 
quarters is  given  to  us  by  Mr  Julian  Ralph.1  "  The  whole 
Residency,"  he  tells  us,  "  was  like  a  beehive  for  industry. 
In  the  dining-room  privates  were  hammering  away  upon 
typewriters,  and  officers  were  supplying  them  with  copy. 
We  peeped  into  the  large  ball-room,  and  lo  !  it  was 
appointed  with  many  desks  at  which  members  of  the 
illustrious  and  aristocratic  staff  of  the  Field-Marshal  were 
hard  at  work  with  pens  and  ink.  Even  in  the  drawing- 
room,  the  merely  ornamental  desks  and  tables  were  strewn 
with  documents  at  which  far  from  ornamental  lords  were 
writing. 

"  When  lunch  was  announced  we  found  the  dining-hall 
set  with  two  tables — a  very  long  one  for  the  staff,  and  a 
very  small  one  at  its  head  for  Lord  Roberts.  Mr  Kipling 
sat  with  the  Field-Marshal,  while  I  was  placed  between 
Lord  Stanley  and  Lord  Herbert  Scott  at  the  big  table.  I 
was  not  impressed  by  any  unlooked-for  excellence  in  the 
simple  meal  with  which  we  were  served.  I  had  lived 
better  on  the  open  veldt  whenever  I  had  been  able  to  get 
at  my  Cape  cart,  and  the  boxes  I  had  stored  in  it.  But 
the  flow  of  wit  and  the  hospitality  and  courtesy  that  were 
1  War's  Brighter  Side,  by  Julian  Ralph  (London,  1901),  p.  114. 
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shown  to  me  would  have  rendered  worse  fare  beyond 
reproach. 

"  After  the  meal  Lord  Stanley  introduced  me  to  the 
Field-Marshal,  and  my  very  first  words  caused  those  who 
do  not  know  how  great  and  broad  a  man  he  is,  to  think 
that  I  had  offended  Lord  Roberts. 

"  '  I  am  very  proud  to  know  you,  General,'  I  said." 
With  the  triple  object  of  making  the  previously  men- 
tioned proclamation *  known,  of  securing  the  submission  of 
some  scattered  commandos,  and  of  protecting  the  water- 
works that  supplied  Bloemfontein,  General  French  left 
the  Free  State  capital  on  the  18th  March  and  proceeded 
to  Thabanchu.  Thence  a  small  detachment  of  about 
200  men,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Pilcher,  pushed  on  to 
Newberry's  Flour  Mills,  eighteen  miles  from  Ladybrand, 
in  the  vicinity  of  which  it  was  known  that  there  were 
between  3000  and  4000  Boers.  Wishing  to  secure  the 
persons  of  the  Landrost  and  several  other  officials,  Pilcher 
divided  his  force,  and  leaving  half  of  them  to  hold  the 
entrenched  position  at  the  mills,  hurried  off  with  the 
remainder  to  Ladybrand.  Everything  was  apparently 
going  well,  the  Landrost  and  a  field  cornet  were  duly 
arrested,  and  the  inhabitants  had  professed  submission, 
when  a  large  party  of  Boers  was  seen  approaching.  At 
once  the  inhabitants  turned  round  on  their  newly  made 
friends.  Marvellous  to  relate,  Pilcher  not  only  retained 
his  prisoners  but  managed  to  retire  in  safety  to  the  mills, 
with  the  exceptionally  small  loss  of  five  missing  and  one 
wounded.  Meanwhile  French,  forty  miles  off  at  Thabanchu, 
had  been  told  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  that  a  large 
Boer  convoy  was  in  retreat  from  the  Orange  River.  To 
concentrate  his  force — it  numbered  not  more  than  1700 
1  See  ante,  p.  177. 
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strong — Pilcher's  little  band  was  ordered  back  by  the 
great  cavalry  leader  to  Thabanchu.  Shortly  afterward 
French  was  recalled  by  Roberts  to  take  part  in  the  move- 
ment which  ended  in  the  capture  of  Karee  Siding,  Brigadier- 
General  Broadwood  taking  over  his  command.  Informed 
by  his  outposts  that  several  thousands  of  Boers  had  left 
Ladybrand,  Broadwood  withdrew  his  men  to  the  Water- 
works, arriving  there  in  the  early  hours  of  the  31st  March. 
Here  they  were  attacked  a  few  hours  later  by  shell- fire 
from  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Modder.  Realizing  that 
his  best  course  would  be  to  withdraw  to  the  better  position 
of  Boesman's  Kop,  which  was  held  by  a  small  detachment 
of  British  mounted  infantry,  Broadwood  immediately 
gave  instructions  to  that  effect. 

The  convoy  and  the  artillery  got  under  way  and  reached 
*  the  high  banks  of  the  Koen  Spruit  Drift.  The  leading 
wagons  lumbered  down  the  steep  defile,  their  native 
drivers  all  unsuspecting  of  the  terrible  danger  that  awaited 
them.  Suddenly,  armed  Boers  under  Christiaan  De  Wet 
sprang  up  from  the  brushwood  and  seized  the  leading 
vehicles.  Artillerymen,  following  with  their  limbered- 
up  battery,  had  not  the  faintest  idea  that  the  head  of  the 
column  had  met  with  disaster.  They  disappeared  into 
the  deep  donga  and  instantly  found  themselves  surrounded 
and  taken  prisoners.  Two  of  their  number  alone  avoided 
capture.  Many  of  Roberts'  Horse  escaped  owing  to  the 
resourcefulness  of  their  commander,  Lieut. -Colonel  H.  L. 
Dawson.  He  suspected  the  friendliness  of  Boers  who 
politely  pointed  in  the  direction  of  the  drift  as  though  to 
show  the  way,  and  ordered  his  regiment  to  turn  about  in 
the  nick  of  time.  A  soldier  who  had  managed  to  escape 
from  the  melee  ran  as  fast  as  his  legs  would  carry  him  to 
Major  E.  J.  Phipps-Hornby,  in  command  of  Q.  Battery, 
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and  told  him  of  the  tragedy  that  he  had  seen  enacted. 
One  gun  was  overturned  and  had  to  be  abandoned,  but 
the  others  were  eventually  brought  into  action  against 
the  invisible  enemy,  and  were  superbly  served.  The 
men  worked  like  beings  possessed,  falling  victims  to  the 
sheet  of  lead  rained  on  them  by  the  Mausers  till  only  ten 
remained — heroes  all.  Major  Phipps-Hornby,  Sergeant 
Parker,  Gunner  Lodge,  and  Driver  Glasock  of  Q.  Battery 
each  won  a  Victoria  Cross  that  day.  "  Oh  !  it  was  an 
awful  night — dead  and  wounded  all  around,  and  the  poor 
horses  all  smothered  in  blood  and  struggling  about,"  says 
one  who  took  part  in  the  affair. 

While  mounted  infantry  supported  the  guns,  the  cavalry 
attempted  to  attack  the  Boers  in  rear,  but  were  unsuccess- 
ful. Meanwhile  Captain  Chester-Master,  of  Rimington's 
Horse,  had  found  a  practicable  ford  across  the  river  two 
miles  to  the  south.  Four  of  the  five  remaining  guns  were 
retired  with  the  help  of  volunteers,  and  the  column,  assisted 
by  Martyr's  mounted  infantry,  reached  Boesman's  Kop, 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  9th  Division,  which  had  set  out 
from  Bloemfontein  to  support  Broadwood.  The  casualties 
in  the  disaster  of  Sannah's  Post  reached  no  fewer  than  571. 

On  the  1st  April  Colvile,  in  command  of  the  9th  Division, 
found  that  the  enemy  had  received  reinforcements,  but 
he  was  joined  by  French  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
cavalry,  which  had  also  been  hastily  dispatched  by  Roberts 
to  effect  the  rescue  of  Broadwood.  Colvile  at  first  thought 
of  attacking  the  enemy  holding  the  Waterworks,  but 
abandoned  the  idea  after  reconnoitring  the  position, 
although  French  was  in  favour  of  the  attempt.  On  the 
3rd  all  the  troops  that  had  taken  part  were  again  at 
Bloemfontein  or  thereabouts,  and  the  Boers  were  in 
possession  of  the  Waterworks. 
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We  left  French,  you  will  remember,  about  to  take  part 
in  a  movement  for  the  occupation  of  Karee  Siding.1 
Fourteen  miles  north  of  the  Free  State  capital,  at  a  place 
called  the  Glen,  was  a  railway  bridge  spanning  the  Modder, 
which  it  was  necessary  to  protect.  The  men  sent  by 
Roberts  were  just  too  late,  for  the  Boers  had  blown  it 
up  a  few  hours  previous  to  their  arrival.  Pushing  on  to 
Brandfort,  still  farther  north,  the  cavalry  patrols  were 
encountered  by  the  enemy,  but  managed  to  carry  out  a 
successful  retirement  with  little  loss.  The  presence  of 
the  Boers  precluding  the  rebuilding  of  the  bridge,  the 
Commander-in-Chief  determined  to  secure  the  station  known 
as  Karee  Siding,  some  eight  miles  from  the  ruined  structure. 
On  the  28th  March  French  and  Tucker  concentrated  at 
the  Glen,  with  7280  men  and  a  dozen  guns.  Early  the 
following  day  the  cavalry  had  occupied  Kalkfontein.  The 
burghers  held  some  four  or  five  miles  of  kopjes  near  the 
station.  Tucker,  attacking  in  front,  advanced  in  the 
belief  that  the  position  was  no  longer  held.  The  silence 
of  the  enemy  soon  proved  to  be  the  usual  ruse  to  draw 
them  on.  The  infantry  were  suddenly  confronted  by 
rifle- fire  and  pushed  back.  Reinforced,  the  men  again 
began  to  clamber  up  the  steep  ascent,  only  to  find  on 
arriving  at  the  crest  that  the  Boers  had  vacated  it. 
The  cavalry,  attempting  to  turn  the  enemy's  position, 
proved  much  too  slow,  and  failed  to  cut  off  the  line  of 
retreat,  with  the  result  that  the  Boers  got  away.  The 
ridge,  however,  was  successfully  held  by  the  British  until 
the  great  advance  toward  Pretoria  was  begun. 

A  lance-corporal  who  was  in  the  engagement  gives  us  an 

interesting  account  of  that  part  of  the  action  in  which  he 

was  immediately  concerned.     "  We  scaled  a  kopje  opposite 

1  See  ante,  p.  181. 
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the  Boers,"  he  writes,  "  which  was  very  rocky,  being 
shelled  by  pom-poms  and  also  by  their  heavy  guns.  They 
burst  very  well  indeed  after  they  struck  the  ground, 
clearing  everything  before  them.  The  nearest  shell  I  had 
was  about  twenty  yards  in  front  of  me.  It  blew  the 
rocks  to  pieces,  which  flew  in  all  directions,  one  bit,  which 
I  am  keeping,  dropping  very  close  to  my  head.  My 
company,  together  with  the  G.  Company,  were  then 
ordered  to  escort  the  artillery,  but  they  couldn't  get  a 
good  position,  as  the  kopjes  were  too  close  together,  so 
they  got  within  rifle  range  of  the  Boers  beneath  another 
kopje,  one  company  climbing  it  and  firing  over  the  heads 
of  the  artillery  to  keep  the  enemy  off  a  bit.  .  .  .  We  after- 
ward charged  a  third  kopje  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  I 
was  hit  on  the  back  of  the  head  by  some  Boers  on  our 
left.  .  .  .  They  say  it  is  one  of  the  toughest  and  sharpest 
engagements  we  have  fought.  We  drove  the  enemy 
twelve  miles  further  up  into  General  French,  but  he  was 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  too  late  for  them." 

Another  incident  which  came  about  owing  to  the  blowing 
up  of  a  bridge  took  place  at  Tweefontein  on  the  5th  April, 
when  Colonel  de  Villebois  Mareuil  and  a  commando  of 
foreigners,  chiefly  French  and  Germans  who  had  lent  their 
assistance  to  the  Boers,  were  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners 
by  Lord  Methuen. 

On  the  1st  April  a  small  British  force  had  received  the 
surrender  of  Dewetsdorp,  but  as  at  Ladybrand,  armed 
Boers  were  reported  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood.  General 
Gatacre  therefore  ordered  Captain  W.  J.  M'Whinnie,  in 
command,  to  retreat.  While  this  was  being  carried 
out  the  enemy  under  De  Wet  made  their  appearance  on 
the  3rd  near  Reddersburg.  Called  upon  to  surrender, 
M'Whinnie  unhesitatingly  refused,  and  throughout  the 
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day  the  detachment,  although  without  artillery,  put  up 
an  obstinate  fight.  Utterly  exhausted,  eight  officers  and 
538  non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  in  addition  to  the 
wounded,  were  forced  to  show  the  white  flag  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  and  were  taken  prisoners.  Accepting  the  evidence 
of  the  Official  History,1  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Roberts  was  largely  to  blame  for  this  further  disaster. 
Although  he  had  been  warned  on  the  26th  March  that 
Boers  were  collecting  near  Ladybrand  and  Modder  Poort, 
the  march  on  Dewetsdorp  was  not  countermanded  until 
the  81st. 

When  the  Commander-in-Chief  received  information  on 
the  3rd  April  regarding  Captain  M'Whinnie's  dangerous 
situation  he  sent  the  Cameron  Highlanders  from  Bloem- 
fontein and  at  once  telegraphed  to  General  Gatacre  at 
Springfontein  to  co-operate  in  the  relief  of  the  force.  The 
two  forces  joined  on  the  following  day  at  Bethanie,  and 
pushed  on  in  the  direction  of  Reddersburg.  Firing  be- 
came distinctly  audible,  but  it  suddenly  ceased,  and 
hearing  rumours  of  the  surrender,  Gatacre  refrained  from 
proceeding  farther  and  turned  back.  Had  he  gone  on 
he  might  have  caught  De  Wet.  Roberts  held  Gatacre 
responsible,  and  felt  unable  to  retain  him  in  command  of 
the  3rd  Division.  He  returned  to  England,  and  Major- 
General  Sir  Herbert  Chermside  took  his  place. 

It  is  a  welcome  relief  to  turn  from  these  records  of 

tragedy  and  disaster  to  the  stirring  story  of  the  defence 

of  Wepener,  on  the  Basutoland  frontier.     It  is  one  of  the 

most  arresting  in  the  annals  of  the  British  Army.     The 

village  was  garrisoned  by  about  1900  troops,  with  seven 

guns,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  E.  H.  Dalgety,  of 

the   Cape  Mounted  Rifles.     No  attempt  was  made  to 

1  See  pj  302: 
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fortify  the  place  itself,  a  number  of  neighbouring  kopjes 
which  commanded  the  bridge  over  the  Caledon  River  and 
the  roads  leading  to  it  being  found  much  better  for  the 
purpose  of  defence.  On  the  9th  April  the  ever-vigilant 
De  Wet  had  at  his  disposal  some  6000  men,  a  number 
constantly  reinforced,  so  that  it  may  have  eventually 
reached  10,000.  *  This  accession  of  strength  in  one 
quarter  naturally  weakened  other  points,  including  the 
line  of  communication  with  Bloemfontein  and  Cape  Colony, 
which  was  exactly  what  Roberts  wanted.2  The  British  at 
Wepener,  although  alarmingly  outnumbered,  were  ready  to 
offer  stubborn  opposition  to  the  Boers,  for  wherever  it  was 
possible  they  had  constructed  trenches  and  thrown  up 
earthworks  under  the  able  direction  of  Major  Cedric 
Maxwell,  of  the  Royal  Engineers.  The  enemy  bombarded 
the  position  with  much  energy,  causing  considerable  loss 
of  life  on  the  part  of  the  garrison.  In  addition  the  defences, 
hastily  constructed,  necessarily  suffered,  and  repairs  had 
to  be  undertaken  after  sunset,  thereby  adding  greatly  to 
the  strain  on  the  men.  Never  at  any  time  fond  of  attack- 
ing a  position,  the  Boers  attempted  to  steal  up  on  the 
night  of  the  10th,  but  the  British  were  on  the  alert,  and 
before  bayonets  could  be  fixed  the  Boers  had  hurried 
back  to  their  cover.  On  a  commanding  height  the  enemy 
placed  guns  which  enabled  them  to  play  on  the  heroic 
little  band,  who  were  fighting  often  enough  in  flooded 
trenches  and  on  empty  stomachs.  For  sixteen  days  the 
investment  continued,  but  the  men  had  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  relief  columns  were  gradually  drawing 
nearer.  When  they  appeared  at  Wepener  on  the  25th 
De  Wet  had  hastily  retreated,  and  again  escaped.  During 
the  siege  three  officers  and  twenty-five  men  were  killed, 
1  Official  History,  vol.  ii,  p.  316.  2  Ibid.,  p.  319. 
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and  eleven  officers  and  130  men  were  seriously  wounded, 
the  lighter  casualties  not  being  included. 

Thus  another  plan  for  enveloping  De  Wet  had  mis- 
carried owing  to  the  slow  advance  of  British  detachments. 
It  was  not  merely  the  relief  of  Wepener  that  had  been 
attempted,  but  the  capture  of  the  force  that  was  con- 
tinually harrying  the  movements  of  Roberts'  troops. 
Yet  something  had  been  accomplished,  for  Major-General 
Ian  Hamilton *  had  occupied  Waterworks  Drift  and  forced 
the  enemy  out  of  Israel's  Poort,  and  following  the  relief 
of  Wepener  the  Boers  were  driven  from  the  vicinity  of 
Thabanchu  and  cleared  from  Thaba  Mountain. 

By  the  beginning  of  May  Roberts  was  ready  for  the 
march  to  the  Transvaal.  His  troops  held  all  the  impor- 
tant points  in  the  south-east  of  the  Orange  Free  State, 
and  the  reinforcements  which  had  arrived  enabled  him 
to  leave  sufficient  troops  to  deal  with  the  Boers  who  still 
remained  at  large.  "  It  was  with  feelings  of  unfeigned 
delight,"  writes  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Lowry,  senior  chaplain 
with  the  South  African  Field  Force,2  "  that  the  Guards 
learned  May  Day  was  to  witness  the  beginning  of  another 
great  move  towards  Pretoria.  We  had  entered  Bloem- 
fontein without  expending  upon  it  a  single  shot ;  we  had 
been  strangely  welcomed  with  smiles  and  cheers  and 
waving  flags  and  lavish  hospitality ;  but  none  the  less 
that  charming  little  capital  had  made  us  pay  dearly  for 
its  conquest,  and  for  our  six  weeks  of  so-called  rest  on  the 
sodden  veldt  around  it.  Its  traders  had  levied  heavy 
toll  on  the  soldiers'  slender  pay ;  and  no  fabled  monster 
of  ancient  times  ever  claimed  so  sore  a  tribute  of  human 

1  Later  General  Sir  Ian  Hamilton;  In  command  of  the  military 
operations  in  the  Dardanelles,  1915: 

»  With  the  Guards'  Brigade  (London,  1902),  p.  57. 
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lives.  It  was  not  on  the  veldt  but  under  it  that  hundreds 
of  our  lads  found  rest ;  and  hundreds  more  were  soon  to 
share  their  fate.  The  victors  had  become  victims,  and 
the  vanquished  were  avenged.  Seldom  have  troops  taken 
possession  of  any  city  with  such  unmixed  satisfaction,  or 
departed  from  it  with  such  unfeigned  eagerness."  The 
chaplain  characterizes  the  main  force  as  "  the  finest  army 
by  far  that  England  had  ever  yet  put  into  the  field,  and 
led  by  the  ablest  general  she  has  produced  since  Wellington. 
Yet  it  perhaps  would  be  more  correct  to  speak  of  it  as  the 
first  army  Greater  Britain  had  ever  fashioned  ;  and  in  my 
presence  Lord  Roberts  openly  gloried  in  being  the  first 
general  the  Empire  had  entrusted  with  the  command  of 
a  really  Imperial  host.  In  this  epoch-making  conflict 
neither  the  commander  nor  the  commanded  had  any  cause 
to  be  ashamed  one  of  the  other."  1 

1  With  the  Guards'  Brigade,  p.  6u 
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Onward  to  the  City  of  Gold 

"  Play  the  game." — LUMSDEN 

WHILE  the  people  in  the  Homeland,  unable  to 
appreciate  the  thousand  and  one  difficulties  of 
the  situation,  were  wondering  why  the  army 
was  making  such  a  long  stay  at  Bloemfontein,  Roberts 
was  slowly  but  surely  preparing  for  the  next  step  forward. 
Remounts  for  the  cavalry  and  artillery,  supplies,  medical 
necessities,  ammunition,  forage,  boots,  clothing,  and 
additional  men  were  required.  Until  Port  Elizabeth 
and  East  London  were  used  as  bases  everything  had  to  be 
brought  from  Cape  Town,  a  distance  of  750  miles.  The 
railway,  in  some  parts  only  a  single  line,  had  to  be  repaired 
and  guarded,  and  while  all  these  preparations  were  going 
on  a  mobile  and  active  enemy  had  to  be  held  in  check. 
From  the  13th  March  until  the  3rd  May  1900,  when  the 
Commander-in-Chief  left  Bloemfontein,  he  had  worked 
incessantly  and  with  an  energy  that  would  be  considered 
wonderful  in  a  man  of  half  his  years  at  the  reorganization 
of  his  forces.  On  entering  the  Free  State  capital  Roberts 
had  34,000  officers  and  men  ;  when  he  left  it  their  strength 
had  been  increased  to  44,000,  with  203  guns,  divided  into 
three  main  armies — namely  of  the  Centre,  with  the  7th, 
9th,  llth  and  cavalry  divisions  ;  of  the  Right,  with  four 
brigades  under  Ian  Hamilton  ;  and  of  the  South-West, 
with  the  8th  and  the  Colonial  divisions.  The  advance 
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was  made  on  a  gradually  narrowing  front  originally  cover- 
ing from  forty  to  fifty  miles — a  great  moving  net  of  troops. 
Brandfort  was  occupied  by  the  llth  Division  on  the  3rd 
May.  On  the  following  day  Ian  Hamilton  was  actively 
engaged  in  attacking  the  enemy's  rear-guard  on  the 
Bavians  Berg  and  its  neighbouring  ridges,  and  after  extri- 
cating himself  from  an  exceedingly  difficult  situation 
succeeded  in  driving  them  back. 

On  the  5th  Roberts  reached  the  Vet  River,  the  drifts 
of  which  were  held  by  a  considerable  number  of  burghers 
under  De  la  Rey  and  Lukas  Meyer.  Coetzee's  Drift  and 
Pretorius  Drift  were  secured  by  Major-General  E.  T.  H. 
Hutton  with  Colonial  troops,  while  Hamilton  crossed  the 
river  without  opposition  and  entered  Winburg.  At  the 
same  time  heavy  artillery  shelled  the  enemy  east  of  the 
railway  and  forced  them  to  withdraw.  On  the  6th  the 
passage  of  the  river  was  made,  and  by  the  9th  the  Army 
of  the  Centre  was  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Zand  River, 
where  stubborn  fighting  was  anticipated.  Ian  Hamilton, 
on  the  right,  now  having  come  up,  he  seized  Junction 
Drift  with  little  difficulty,  and  secured  a  foothold  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  to  the  south  of  Ventersburg.  On  the 
left  French  occupied  Du  Preez  Laager  Drift  and  De  Klerks 
Kraal  Drift.  By  the  10th  May  the  front  of  the  enemy 
extended  for  twenty  miles  on  the  north  bank.  While 
French,  with  his  cavalry,  executed  a  turning  movement, 
Ian  Hamilton  vigorously  attacked  the  enemy's  left  and 
compelled  the  Boers  to  evacuate  the  kopjes  which  they 
were  holding.  The  commandos  then  secured  two  other 
hills,  only  to  be  driven  off  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  by 
a  vigorous  charge  on  the  part  of  the  Sussex  regiment, 
supported  by  the  City  Imperial  Volunteers.  In  the  centre 
the  7th  and  llth  Divisions  advanced  with  comparatively 
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little  opposition,  and  at  the  end  of  the  day  Kroonstad,  the 
new  seat  of  Government  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  lay 
open  to  the  British.  The  enemy  hastily  abandoned  the 
town,  and  on  the  12th  Roberts  entered  it.  On  the  17th 
Colonel  Mahon,  dispatched  to  raise  the  siege  of  Mafeking, 
successfully  fulfilled  his  task  on  the  day  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  had  promised  the  gallant  little  garrison  it  should 
be  done. 

Roberts'  swift  advance  was  also  relieving  the  pressure 
elsewhere,  for  in  Natal  Buller  was  gradually  moving  north- 
ward toward  the  frontier. 

There  were  many  reasons  why  Roberts  could  ill  afford 
to  halt  for  any  considerable  tune  at  Kroonstad,  the  chief 
of  them  being  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  enemy  on 
the  move  and  not  allowing  them  to  rally,  as  had  been  the 
case  at  Bloemfontein.  He  stayed  ten  days  to  enable  the 
single  line  of  railway  to  be  repaired,  and  his  army  to  get 
ready  for  the  dash  on  Johannesburg.  On  the  22nd  May 
he  and  the  7th  and  llth  Divisions  once  more  began  to 
advance,  the  cavalry  having  left  two  days  before  and  Ian 
Hamilton  on  the  15th.  Hamilton  seized  Lindley,  President 
Steyn's  latest  capital,  on  the  18th,  and  on  the  22nd  was 
at  Heilbron,  after  engaging  Piet  De  Wet.  On  the  24th 
the  cavalry  entered  the  Transvaal  without  opposition  of 
any  kind.  To  the  west  of  Vereeniging  Hamilton's 
cavalry,  by  moving  from  the  right  flank  to  the  left,  seized 
Lindeque's  Drift  and  crossed  the  River  Vaal,  after  having 
completely  deceived  the  enemy,  who  had  concentrated  at 
Englebrecht's  Drift,  where  they  believed  he  would  attempt 
the  passage.  The  main  British  force  crossed  on  the  27th. 
The  majority  of  the  burghers  of  the  Orange  Free  State 
preferred  to  keep  to  then*  own  country,  notwithstanding 
the  most  urgent  appeals  on  the  part  of  the  Transvaalers. 
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Briefly  stated,  Roberts'  plan  to  seize  Johannesburg  was 
by  sending  French  to  make  a  wide  sweep  and  seize  Drie- 
fontein,  ten  miles  to  the  north ;  Ian  Hamilton  was  to 
secure  Florida,  west  of  the  city,  while  he  himself  moved  on 
Elandsfontein  and  Germiston,  to  the  south.  French  made 
a  determined  effort  to  carry  out  his  part  of  the  programme. 
Crossing  the  Klip  River,  several  kopjes  were  captured  and 
held  in  the  face  of  heavy  fire  from  artillery  placed  on 
Klip  River  Berg  and  other  commanding  positions.  With- 
drawing his  cavalry,  he  crossed  at  Potchefstroom  Drift, 
on  the  29th,  driving  in  the  enemy's  advanced  posts  and 
forcing  them  back  to  the  Doornkop  Ridge.  Ian  Hamilton 
then  came  up,  and  it  was  decided  that  French,  assisted 
by  some  of  the  mounted  infantry  of  the  former  and  a 
cavalry  brigade,  should  try  to  envelop  the  Boer  right 
flank.  Although  not  his  original  intention,  Ian  Hamilton 
was  compelled  to  deliver  a  frontal  attack  on  account  of 
the  constantly  extending  Boer  right  flank.1 

This  is  the  story  of  the  battle  of  Doornkop,  as  related 
by  Major-General  W.  H.  Mackinnon,  Commandant  of  the 
City  Imperial  Volunteers,2  a  corps  which  "  fought  like  a 
regiment  of  veterans."  3  "At  11.45  I  had  an  order  to 
form  up  the  brigade  with  the  76th  field  battery  on  Doom 
Kop  (the  hill  where  Jameson  surrendered).  This  I  did, 
and  General  B.  Hamilton  then  came  up,  and  explained 
his  plan  of  attack  to  commanding  officers.  We  were 
ordered  to  advance  in  attack  formation  from  the  S.W. 
corner  of  the  hill  in  a  N.W.  direction  across  the  open ; 
to  engage  the  enemy  if  found  (they  were  believed  to  be  in 

1  Official  History,  vol.  iii,  pp.  77-99. 

*  The  Journal  of  the  C.I.V.  in  South  Africa  (London,  1901), 
pp;  75-80. 

» Doyle,  p.  327. 
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rear  of  a  ridge  2000  yards  in  front),  and,  if  not  opposed,  to 
continue  our  advance  in  the  direction  of  Florida,  a  suburb 
of  Johannesburg,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  touch  with 
the  19th  Brigade  on  our  right. 

"  I  accordingly  advanced  the  battalion  at  12.40  P.M. 
H.  Company  was  in  front,  followed  by  A.,  and  the  remainder 
in  succession.  There  was  no  opposition  to  speak  of  in  our 
immediate  front,  though  shells  were  landed  close  to  us, 
directly  we  started,  one  of  which  passed  over  our  heads 
and  killed  a  Cameron  sergeant  in  the  rear.  After  marching 
about  1000  yards  we  came  under  the  fire  of  pom-poms 
which  enfiladed  us  from  a  kopje  2500  yards  on  our  left, 
and  under  a  heavy  musketry  fire  which  enfiladed  us 
from  a  kopje  about  1800  yards  on  our  right.  I  deemed  it 
best  to  halt  temporarily,  as  we  could  not  return  the  fire 
on  either  flank,  and  I  notified  the  General  accordingly. 
Advantage  was  taken  of  every  diminution  of  the  enemy's 
fire  to  advance  bit  by  bit,  and  I  prolonged  my  line  to  the 
right  for  the  double  purpose  of  engaging  the  enemy  in  that 
quarter,  and  of  endeavouring  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
19th  Brigade.  The  Maxim  gun  I  also  now  got  into  action 
on  the  right  flank.  This  brought  down  the  enemy's  fire 
so  heavily  that  I  formed  the  right  company  to  the  right 
(this  was  G.  Company,  and  very  well  they  did  it  under 
a  heavy  fire),  and  prolonged  that  line  by  still  another 
company ;  both  then  became  hotly  engaged  with  the 
enemy. 

"  On  the  left  the  firing  line  was  steadily  advancing.  At 
4.15  I  received  an  order  not  to  advance  farther  towards 
the  black  hill  on  the  west ;  but,  by  the  time  I  got  to  the 
left  of  the  line,  the  company  in  front,  which  had  been  much 
impeded  by  the  heavy  pom-pom  from  that  kopje,  had 
gallantly  rushed  it,  led  by  Captain  Trotter,  and  had 
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captured  it.  The  company  was  composed  of  portions  of 
A.  and  H.  On  my  own  responsibility,  therefore,  I  con- 
tinued the  advance  of  two  other  companies  in  support  of 
the  one  on  the  kopje,  and  moved  F.,  the  remaining  com- 
pany, to  the  right,  towards  a  large  clump  of  trees  to  the 
north,  at  once  reporting  my  action.  G.  Company  about 
this  time,  assisted  by  a  section  of  H.  Company,  had  got 
nearer  to  the  kopje  on  the  right,  and,  charging,  took 
possession  of  it.  By  this  time  the  sun  had  gone  down, 
and  the  fight  came  to  an  end. 

"  I  was  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  steadiness  of  our 
ranks,  their  disregard  of  danger,  and  the  alacrity  with 
which  they  obeyed  orders,  especially  those  to  advance, 
and  I  feel  very  proud  of  the  battalion.  This  is  an  interest- 
ing day  for  the  English  volunteer  force,  as  it  is  the  first 
occasion  on  which  so  many  of  them  have  been  in  an 
important  action." 

Referring  to  the  fact  that  only  one  officer  and  eleven 
men  were  wounded  out  of  a  total  of  200  troops  who  were 
under  heavy  fire  for  two  hours,  Major-General  Mackinnon 
remarks  that  this  was  "  in  great  measure  attributable  to 
the  intelligent  manner  in  which  the  men  had  learnt  to 
take  cover.  .  .  .  When  one  saw  the  bullets  skipping 
through,  or  in  front  of,  and  behind  the  ranks,  one  thought 
that  not  a  man  could  escape  being  hit." 

The  C.I.V.'s  formed  part  of  Bruce  Hamilton's  21st 
Brigade,  which  with  Smith-Dorrien's  19th  Brigade  and 
several  batteries  made  up  Ian  Hamilton's  command. 
The  attack  was  delivered  with  calm  deliberation,  and 
continued  until  it  was  almost  dark,  the  19th  Brigade  con- 
centrating its  attention  on  the  Boer  left  and  the  21st 
Brigade  advancing  against  the  right  centre  with  complete 
success,  although  a  goodly  number  of  the  enemy  escaped 
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in  the  gathering  dusk  because  they  were  mistaken  for 
French's  cavalry.  During  the  afternoon  Colonel  Henry's 
brigade  of  mounted  infantry  secured  Boksburg  and  the 
important  railway  junction  of  Elandsfontein,  taking  many 
prisoners,  and  the  infantry  divisions  of  the  main  force 
advanced  to  Germiston.  Commandant-General  Louis 
Botha,  intent  on  covering  Pretoria,  hastily  withdrew  with 
his  forces. 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th  May  1900  Roberts  summoned 
the  industrial  capital  of  the  Transvaal  to  surrender.  Dr 
Krause,  the  commandant,  agreed  to  this  demand  on 
condition  that  he  should  have  twenty-four  hours'  grace 
so  that  the  armed  burghers  who  remained  might  evacuate 
the  place,  thus  precluding  the  possibility  of  street  fighting, 
which  would  certainly  have  entailed  the  lives  of  many 
non-combatants.  During  the  day  French  and  Hutton 
secured  Roodepoort  and  Florida,  Ian  Hamilton  also 
making  his  way  to  the  latter  place.  In  addition,  Hutton 
captured  a  gun,  nearly  fifty  prisoners,  and  a  dozen  loaded 
wagons  near  Klipfontein,  and  there  was  a  sharp  attack 
on  the  British  cavalry  outposts  near  Elandsfontein  which 
compelled  them  to  withdraw  toward  French,  who  made 
his  headquarters  at  Klipfontein. 

On  the  following  day  the  Field-Marshal,  heading  the 
infantry  divisions,  entered  Johannesburg.  The  VierTdeur 
was  hauled  down  and  a  little  silken  Union  Jack  belonging  to 
Lady  Roberts  took  its  place,  the  fifes  playing  the  National 
Anthem  as  the  symbol  of  freedom  was  hauled  up.  A  Free 
Stater,  built  on  massive  lines,  stolidly  refused  to  uncover 
his  head,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  a  little  man  standing  near, 
who  made  a  futile  effort  to  remove  his  fellow- spectator's 
hat.  "  Leave  him  alone,"  muttered  the  gruff  voice  of  a 
British  soldier.  "  He  fought  for  his  flag  ;  you  fight  for 
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none."    Perhaps  a  trivial  remark  such  as  this  reveals  one 
of  the  secrets  of  successful  Empire-making. 

There  is  a  delightful  story  told  of  Lord  Roberts  refusing 
to  see  an  officer  because  he  was  teaching  a  little  girl  how 
to  write  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  "  Don't  come  now," 
he  is  alleged  to  have  said ;  "  can't  you  see  I'm  busy." 
The  incident  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  at  the  Orange 
Grove  Inn,  Johannesburg,  but  while  the  anecdote  is 
thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  entirely  lovable  nature  of 
the  man,  it  is  fiction  and  not  fact. 
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Pretoria  and  After 

"  It  is  true  that  fighting  is  a  stern  remedy  ;  but  art  we  quite  sure 
that  frail  humanity  does  not  need  stern  remedies  ?  " — ROBERTS 

ROBERTS  was  now  within  thirty  miles  of  Pretoria, 
and  it  was  whispered  in  the  army  that  it  would 
require  all  his  skill  to  subdue  it.  Whatever  the 
strength  of  the  fortifications  of  the  city  might  be,  the 
President  of  the  Transvaal  was  evidently  in  no  way 
anxious  to  put  the  matter  to  the  supreme  test  by  remaining 
in  the  place.  On  the  day  the  British  forces  had  con- 
centrated around  Johannesburg  Paul  Kruger  had  left 
the  capital  with  some  £2,000,000  worth  of  treasure  and 
taken  up  his  abode  in  a  saloon  carriage.  In  this  movable 
home  and  office  he  travelled  about  on  the  Delagoa  Bay 
railway  and  conducted  affairs  until  he  crossed  into 
Portuguese  territory  in  the  second  week  of  the  following 
September. 

A  turning  movement  similar  to  that  which  had  gained 
the  City  of  Gold  was  to  secure  Pretoria  for  the  British. 
French  began  his  advance  on  the  3rd  June,  and  at 
Kalkheuvel  came  up  with  the  rear-guard  of  the  enemy, 
who  appeared  to  court  rather  than  to  shun  opposition,  and 
as  a  consequence  put  up  a  very  plucky  fight.  In  addition, 
they  were  admirably  assisted  by  the  broken  nature  of  the 
ground,  which  effectually  prevented  French  from  making 
full  use  of  his  cavalry.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Boers 
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were  impeded  by  their  cumbersome  convoy,  and  were 
eventually  compelled  to  leave  six  wagons  in  order  to  free 
themselves. 

Roberts,  following  the  course  of  the  railway,  and  Ian 
Hamilton,  advancing  upon  the  left,  found  only  a  com- 
paratively feeble  resistance  offered  to  them.  The  Boers, 
always  unwilling  to  abandon  their  laagers,  put  up  a  poor 
defence  of  their  city.  On  the  4th  June  Colonel  Henry, 
pushing  ahead  with  his  mounted  infantry,  experienced 
no  difficulty  in  securing  and  holding  the  ridge  known  as 
Zwart  Kop,  until  the  arrival  of  the  7th  and  llth  Divisions 
two  hours  later.  A  few  well-directed  shells  speedily 
proved  that  Schanz  Kop  Fort  was  devoid  of  a  garrison, 
although  the  sharp  fire  of  the  enemy  showed  that  some 
at  least  of  the  defenders  were  doing  their  best  to  make  a 
final  stand  of  some  consequence  before  abandoning  their 
ground.  When  they  saw  that  if  they  did  not  do  so  they 
would  be  cut  off  from  all  hope  of  escape  they  made  off, 
and  Pretoria  was  called  upon  to  capitulate.  Representa- 
tives of  the  Government  sought  to  discuss  terms  with 
Roberts,  who  rightly  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
diplomatic  bargaining,  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
5th  June  the  capital  of  the  Transvaal  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  British.  Not  inappropriately,  one  of  the 
first  sights  that  caught  the  attention  of  the  troops  as  they 
entered  the  city  of  roses  and  corruption  was  a  granite 
pedestal  lacking  a  statue.  The  sculptured  effigy  was  at 
Delagoa  Bay.  It  represented  Paul  Kruger,  who  had 
attempted  so  much  for  his  country  and  achieved  so  little 
of  real  worth.  Surrounding  it  was  a  curious  medley  of 
buildings,  including  the  massive  and  imposing  Raadzaal, 
or  Parliament  House,  inappropriately  topped  by  a  figure 
of  Liberty — the  successor  of  a  little  thatched  structure 
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that  had  done  duty  until  1889 — the  very  ordinary- 
looking  Law  Courts,  the  heavy,  featureless  Dutch 
Reformed  Church,  and  tin-roofed  shanties  with  mud 
floors. 

"  I  am  very  thankful "  were  the  only  words  said  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief  as  the  Union  Jack  was  hoisted  at 
the  Raadzaal. 

The  release  of  the  prisoners  taken  by  the  Boers  was  his 
first  concern,  and  a  brigade  of  cavalry  was  dispatched  for 
the  purpose.  Those  who  had  not  been  removed  else- 
where had  been  interned  at  Waterval,  fourteen  miles  to 
the  north  of  the  city;  before  the  overjoyed  men  had 
entrained,  they  were  fired  upon  by  Boers  who  had  re- 
mained in  hiding  and  suffered  a  few  casualties.  The  men 
were  conducted  to  Pretoria,  and  Roberts  had  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  they  no  longer  ran  the  risk  of 
being  held  as  hostages  by  the  enemy. 

A  provisional  police  force  of  3000  volunteers  from  the 
Colonial  troops  was  speedily  enrolled  for  the  district. 
By  the  time  the  people  of  the  Empire  had  reached  the 
stage  of  quiet  satisfaction  which  followed  their  jubilation 
on  the  fall  of  Pretoria  they  knew  that  the  city  was  settling 
down  to  its  new  conditions.  "  Botha's  forces  have  shown 
some  enterprise  on  the  East,"  wrote  Mr  Prevost  Battersby 
to  the  Morning  Post.  "  Small  parties  have  come  down 
and  fired  upon  the  mounted  infantry  pickets  on  the  hills 
at  Pienaar's  Poort.  But  otherwise  there  has  been  little 
activity  except  on  the  part  of  the  commissariat  and  supply 
department.  The  market  has  been  thrown  open,  and  the 
amount  of  produce  which  has  begun  to  appear  is  astound- 
ing. Local  farmers,  who  three  weeks  ago  were  terrorized 
by  the  war  party,  are  now  supplying  a  quantity  of 
forage  and  meal  far  above  anything  that  was  expected 
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for  weeks  to  come.  This  in  itself  should  go  far  to 
prove  that  the  spirit  and  animus  which  the  Dutch  are 
believed  to  bear  against  us  is  to  some  degree  fictitious. 
A  well-stocked  public  market  is  the  surest  vote  of  con- 
fidence that  an  invader  can  hope  for  from  a  conquered 
people." 

Summing  up  the  achievements  of  the  past  few  weeks 
in  one  of  his  Orders,  the  Commander-in-Chief  mentioned 
that  Ian  Hamilton's  column  had  marched  400  miles  in 
forty-five  days,  including  ten  days'  halt,  and  had  engaged 
the  Boers  twenty-eight  times  ;  that  Mahon's  flying  column 
for  the  relief  of  Maf eking  had  marched  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
miles  a  day  for  fourteen  consecutive  days,  and  that  the 
C.LV.'s  had  marched  500  miles  in  fifty- one  days,  with 
only  two  consecutive  days'  rest,  engaging  the  enemy 
twenty-six  times.*  Lord  Roberts  was  proud  of  these 
splendid  exploits,  as  he  had  every  reason  to  be,  and 
Lord  Salisbury  voiced  the  sentiments  of  the  nation  when 
he  wired  :  "I  earnestly  congratulate  you  on  this  crowning 
result  of  your  brilliant  strategy  and  the  devotion  of  your 
gallant  army." 

The  last  stage  of  a  conflict  waged  by  a  people  in  defence 
of  their  country  is  apt  to  be  guerrilla  warfare  carried  on 
by  scattered  bands  and  snipers,  who  sever  communications 
and  harass  what  is  usually  the  inevitable  progress  of  the 
conqueror  without  affecting  the  ultimate  issue.  This 
soon  proved  to  be  the  case  with  the  Boers.  For  instance, 
at  Lindley,  on  the  23rd  May,  a  band  of  nearly  400  yeomanry 
was  captured  by  Piet  de  Wet,  and  on  the  5th  June  200 
Highlanders  and  a  convoy  of  fifty  wagons  were  captured 
at  Roodeval  by  Christiaan  De  Wet,  elder  brother  of  Piet. 
On  the  21st  the  same  Commander,  known  to  the  British 
Army  as  the  '  Flying  Fox,'  attempted  to  play  a  similar 
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game  at  Honing  Spruit  Station,  held  by  300  troops.  Like 
their  unfortunate  comrades  of  Roodeval,  these  men  had 
no  guns  with  them.  They  held  out  for  seven  hours 
against  a  force  more  than  double  their  own  strength 
and  possessing  artillery  until  rescued  by  yeomanry  under 
Colonel  Brookfield  from  a  position  that  was  rapidly 
become  untenable. 

At  Pretoria  there  was  talk  of  negotiations  between 
Botha  and  Roberts,  and  matters  had  proceeded  as  far  as 
the  arrangement  of  a  definite  date  on  which  the  two 
Generals  were  to  confer.  Encouraged  by  De  Wet's 
successes,  Botha  declined  at  the  eleventh  hour.  He  now 
held  a  strong  position  to  the  south-east  of  Pretoria  ex- 
tending for  fifteen  miles,  a  vast  natural  fortification  of 
hills  garrisoned  by  perhaps  8000  Boers,  with  his  centre  at 
Pienaar's  Poort.  Against  him  Roberts  could  now  bring 
only  about  16,000  troops,  the  shrinkage  in  numbers  being 
accounted  for  by  men  guarding  the  line  of  communication 
and  holding  various  points,  and  of  course  by  casualties 
consequent  on  a  long  march  through  hostile  territory. 
On  the  llth  June  French  started,  with  the  intention  of 
turning  the  enemy's  right,  while  Ian  Hamilton  attempted 
a  similar  movement  on  the  Boer  left,  the  centre  being  held 
by  the  llth  Division.  French,  fully  appreciating  the  value 
of  every  minute,  was  quick  to  seize  and  occupy  a  hill 
known  as  Louwbaken.  This  eminence  the  Boers  shelled 
from  Krokodilspruit  Hill,  and  at  the  same  time  tried  to 
envelop,  a  manoeuvre  that  was  met  by  a  counter- 
movement  that  doomed  it  to  failure.  The  1st  cavalry 
brigade  had  by  this  time  succeeded  in  getting  a  foothold 
on  the  neighbouring  Boekenhoutskloof,  and  before  the 
action  was  broken  off,  owing  to  the  gathering  darkness, 
had  secured  a  portion  of  the  ridge,  which  they  continued 
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to  occupy,  although  literally  within  speaking  distance  of 
the  enemy. 

Twenty  miles  away  Ian  Hamilton  was  also  having  a 
hard  tussle  with  his  opponents.  Broadwood's  brigade 
in  particular  was  subjected  to  a  withering  fire,  and  some 
of  his  guns  would  have  been  captured  but  for  conspicuous 
gallantry  on  the  part  of  the  Earl  of  Airlie,  who  was  killed 
on  returning  from  a  brilliant  charge  that  saved  them.  In 
another  part  of  the  field  the  infantry,  under  Bruce  Hamilton, 
had  occupied  Kleinfontein  Ridge,  within  a  mile  of  the 
formidable  Diamond  Hill,  whence  shrapnel  had  belched 
all  day.  No  advance  was  made  by  the  centre  connecting 
the  two  wings,  which  confined  its  attention  to  raking 
the  enemy  with  artillery. 

On  the  12th,  the  long-extended  battle  was  continued. 
For  the  approaching  attack  on  Diamond  Hill  the  Guards 
were  sent  as  reinforcements,  but  the  position  proved  to  be 
not  nearly  so  difficult  of  capture  as  had  been  thought 
probable.  The  advance  was  made  cautiously  and  in 
extended  order,  and  eventually  the  summit  was  reached. 
Only  then  was  it  seen  that  the  hills  overlooking  the  plateau 
extending  from  it  were  bristling  with  Boers.  The  real 
problem  of  the  day  now  presented  itself  for  solution. 
Fortunately  the  plateau  offered  some  shelter  in  the  shape 
of  boulders  against  the  shrapnel  and  shot  that  rained 
upon  it,  but  the  infantry  could  do  no  more  than  hold  their 
own.  Half  a  dozen  guns  of  the  82nd  Field  Battery  were 
ordered  forward.  Down  went  ten  horses,  and  the  list  of 
casualties  began  to  assume  considerable  proportions,  but 
the  men  displayed  amazing  coolness  under  exceedingly 
trying  conditions,  and  worked  their  weapons  with  effec- 
tive deliberation.  Soon  afterward  another  battery 
appeared  on  the  scene  and  seconded  the  excellent  work 
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being  done  by  the  first.  Night  again  fell  with  the  conflict 
still  undecided.  French  had  maintained  his  position  and 
no  more,  and  the  centre  had  continued  the  bombardment 
without  advancing. 

On  the  following  morning  there  were  no  Boers  to  be 
seen.  They  had  disappeared  during  the  hours  of  darkness 
as  completely  as  though  the  hills  had  opened  and  swallowed 
them.  Ian  Hamilton  and  French  went  in  pursuit  but 
failed  to  overtake  the  rapidly  retreating  commandos, 
the  only  successes  falling  to  the  lot  of  the  6th  Mounted 
Infantry  and  the  West  Australian  mountain  infantry, 
which  scattered  the  Boer  rear-guard  near  Bronkhorstspruit, 
and  Broadwood's  cavalry,  which  came  up  with  a  few  of 
the  enemy  near  the  Honde  River.  Under  skilful  generalship 
and  aided  by  intimate  knowledge  of  the  ground,  most  of 
the  survivors  of  the  battle  of  Diamond  Hill  effected  their 
escape,  *  to  fight  another  day.' 

Although  Botha  and  his  army  were  still  in  the  field,  the 
Orange  Boers  remained  active,  and  Roberts'  long  line  of 
communications  were  constantly  threatened,  the  next  few 
weeks  were  encouraging  for  the  British.  In  the  middle  of 
July  Sir  A.  Hunter,  co-operating  with  Rundle,  Clements, 
and  Paget,  advanced  into  the  north-east  of  the  Free 
State,  and  on  the  30th  secured  the  unconditional  surrender 
of  commandos  under  General  M.  Prinsloo  and  others, 
numbering  in  all  over  4000  men.  Two  of  the  three  guns 
captured  on  this  occasion  were  found  to  belong  to 
the  famous  U  battery  of  the  Royal  Horse  Artillery. 
Unfortunately  De  Wet  again  escaped. 

On  the  12th  of  the  previous  month  Sir  Redvers  Buller 
had  secured  Laing's  Nek,  and  by  the  4th  July  the  Natal 
Army  had  advanced  so  far  into  the  Transvaal  as  to  be  in 
touch  with  Roberts'  main  force  near  Heidelberg.  On  the 
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27th  the  Commander-in-Chief  entered  Middelburg,  on  the 
Delagoa  Bay  railway  and  some  seventy  miles  from  Pretoria, 
the  resistance  on  the  way  having  been  comparatively 
slight.  Still  pushing  east,  Roberts  met  Buller,  French, 
and  Pole-Carew  at  Belfast  on  the  25th  August,  near  which 
Botha,  with  7000  men  and  twenty  guns,  occupied  a  front 
extending  for  twenty  miles.  The  total  number  of  troops 
and  officers  available  was  18,700,  with  eighty-two  guns 
and  twenty-five  machine  guns.1  It  was  decided  that 
French  should  attack  the  Boer  right  and  Buller  the 
left. 

The  hilly  nature  of  the  ground  to  be  traversed  by  the 
cavalry  made  their  task  particularly  difficult,  yet  French 
made  excellent  progress,  and  enabled  the  centre,  under 
Pole-Carew,  to  advance.  Buller,  handicapped  by  marsh 
and  bogs,  led  the  main  attack,  and  brought  up  his  men  as 
far  as  Waaikraal,  preparatory  to  the  assault  of  the  ridge 
of  Bergendal.  On  the  27th  the  position  was  shellgd  for 
three  hours.  As  the  Boers  showed  no  disposition  to 
withdraw,  Kitchener,  to  quote  Sir  Redvers  Buller, 
"  directed  Lieut. -General  Metcalfe  to  move  the  1st 
Battalion  Rifle  Brigade  under  cover  of  the  ridge  from  which 
our  guns  were  firing,  and  place  his  battalion  across  the 
main  east  and  west  ridge  on  which  the  kopje  of  the  farm 
stands,  and  to  assault  in  front  from  the  west ;  Lieut. - 
Colonel  Payne  to  move  the  Inniskilling  Fusiliers  down  the 
face  of  Gun  Ridge,  and  to  assault  the  flank  of  the  position 
from  the  south ;  the  1st  Battalion  Devon  Regiment 
supporting  the  left  centre,  and  the  2nd  Gordon  Highlanders 
supporting  the  right  attack.  At  the  moment  of  starting 
to  descend  Gun  Ridge,  the  leading  companies  of  the 
Inniskilling  Fusiliers  were  met  by  a  very  accurate  and 
1  Official  History,  vol.  iii,  p.  3924 
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heavy  pom-pom  fire  which  staggered  them  for  a  moment, 
but  the  men  re-formed  themselves,  and  pressed  onward 
with  hardly  any  delay.  Both  regiments  were  admirably 
led  by  their  commanding  officers.  The  enemy  stood  their 
ground  with  great  gallantry,  and  only  left  their  positions 
when  the  Rifles  were  among  them  and  the  Inniskilling 
Fusiliers  on  their  flank,  between  twenty  and  thirty  of  them 
keeping  up  fire  until  actually  made  prisoners.  The  attack, 
which,  as  I  have  described,  was  made  without  the  assist- 
ance of  any  cover,  was  a  most  gallant  one.  The  moment 
the  kopje  was  carried,  the  Rifle  Brigade,  although  they 
had  lost  then*  colonel,  who,  to  our  great  regret,  was 
wounded  while  gallantly  leading  the  advance,  at  once 
re-formed  and  swept  on  on  their  own  initiative  up  the 
plateau,  carrying  all  before  them,  supported  by  the  Devons, 
who  had  got  up  on  the  left,  and  the  Gordons  and  Innis- 
killings,  who  joined  it  on  the  right. 

"  The  honours  of  the  assault  belong  to  the  Rifle  Brigade, 
as  they  had  to  attack  the  part  of  the  kopje  which  had  been 
most  protected  from  our  artillery  fire ;  but  all  the  troops 
did  splendidly,  and  the  carrying  of  such  a  position,  held 
as  it  was  by  resolute  men,  will  always  remain  present  to 
the  minds  of  those  who  witnessed  it,  as  a  most  gallant 
feat  of  arms."  1 

The  enemy  fought  heroically  until  the  last,  a  score  of 
men  alone  remaining  on  the  ridge  to  be  taken  prisoners, 
and  some  thirty  escaping.  During  Buller's  action  French 
and  Pole-Carew  had  also  moved  forward.  Once  again 
the  Boers  were  scattered,  yet  had  avoided  decisive  defeat. 
On  the  28th  August  Buller  occupied  Machadodorp,  and 

1  From  the  General  Commanding  the  Natal  Army  to  the  Field- 
Marshal  Commanding-in-Chief  the  Forces  in  South  Africa,  Spitzkop, 
Transvaal,  ijth  September  1900. — Forrest,  pp.  316-317. 
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a  few  days  later  the  1700  British  prisoners  who  had  been 
interned  at  Nooitgedacht  were  released  by  their  captors 
and  found  their  way  back  to  the  British  lines. 

On  the  1st  September  Lord  Roberts  proclaimed  the 
annexation  of  the  South  African  Republic.  The  docu- 
ment announcing  that  an  area  of  over  111,000  square 
miles  had  been  added  to  the  British  Empire  runs  as 
follows : 

"  WHEREAS  certain  territories  hi  South  Africa,  hitherto 
known  as  the  South  African  Republic,  have  been  conquered 
by  Her  Majesty's  Forces,  and  it  has  seemed  expedient  to 
Her  Majesty  that  the  said  territories  should  be  annexed 
to,  and  should  henceforth  form  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
dominions,  and  that  I  should  provisionally,  and  until 
Her  Majesty's  pleasure  is  more  fully  known,  be  appointed 
Administrator  of  the  said  territories,  with  power  to  take 
all  such  measures,  and  to  make  and  enforce  such  laws 
as  I  may  deem  necessary  for  the  peace,  order,  and  the  good 
government  of  the  said  territories. 

"Now,  therefore,  I,  Frederick  Sleigh,  Baron  Roberts 
of  Kandahar  and  Waterford,  K.P.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.S.I., 
G.C.I.E.,  V.C.,  Field-Marshal,  Commanding-in-Chief  of 
Her  Majesty's  forces  in  South  Africa,  by  Her  Majesty's 
command,  and  in  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  con- 
ferred on  me  in  that  behalf  by  Her  Majesty's  Royal  Com- 
mission, dated  the  fourth  day  of  July,  Nineteen  Hundred, 
in  accordance  with  Her  Majesty's  instructions  thereby 
and  otherwise  signified  to  me,  from  and  after  the  publica- 
tion hereof,  do  proclaim  that  the  territories  known  as  the 
South  African  Republic  are  annexed  to  and  form  part  of 
Her  Majesty's  dominions,  and  that  provisionally,  and 
until  Her  Majesty's  pleasure  is  fully  declared,  the  said 
territories  will  be  administered  by  me  with  such  powers  as 
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aforesaid.     Her  Majesty  is  pleased  to  direct  that  the  new 
territories  shall  henceforth  be  known  as  the  Transvaal. 

"GOD  SAVE  THE  QUEEN." 

Had  a  plot  engineered  by  a  German  officer  with  the 
Boers  matured,  the  signature  of  Lord  Roberts  would  not 
have  been  appended  to  the  above  parchment.  It  was 
arranged  that  on  a  certain  day  the  Commander-in-Chief 
should  be  kidnapped  during  the  confusion  that  it  was 
thought  likely  would  follow  a  series  of  incendiary  fires 
at  various  points  of  the  city.  Lord  Roberts  telegraphed 
to  England :  "  Plot  to  carry  me  off  discovered.  It  was 
clumsily  conceived.  Ringleaders  and  all  concerned  are 
now  under  arrest."  Hans  Cordua,  the  instigator,  had 
been  taken  prisoner  and  was  on  parole  when  he  planned 
to  secure  Roberts.  He  was  tried,  found  guilty,  and  shot. 
It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  Commander-in-Chief 
regarded  the  signing  of  this  man's  death  warrant  as  the 
most  painful  duty  that  had  ever  fallen  to  his  lot.  This 
despite  the  fact  that  Cordua  richly  deserved  the  sentence 
passed  on  him.  Another  scheme  to  rid  Britain  of  her 
greatest  general  was  to  blow  up  a  church  while  Roberts 
was  at  worship,  and  in  order  to  restore  flagging  energies 
a  rumour  was  spread  by  some  of  the  Boer  leaders  that 
Roberts  was  dying. 

On  the  6th  September  Buller  and  Ian  Hamilton  occupied 
Lydenburg,  after  sharp  fighting  at  Badfontein  and  Paarde- 
plaats;  on  the  13th  French  entered  Barberton,  and 
pushing  along  the  railway,  Pole-Carew  and  Henry  eventu- 
ally reached  Komati  Poort,  the  Boers  before  them  retiring 
into  Portuguese  territory.  Kruger  had  already  sought 
refuge  in  Lourenco  Marques,  hitherto  an  important  port 
of  supply  for  the  Boers,  and  left  for  Europe  in  a  Dutch 
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man-of-war  on  the  19th  October.  The  day  before  the  ex- 
President  bade  farewell  for  ever  to  South  Africa,  where 
he  had  played  such  an  important  if  unpraiseworthy  part, 
it  was  announced  that  Queen  Victoria  had  been  pleased 
to  approve  of  Lord  Roberts  to  be  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  British  Army  A  little  over  a  month  later 
the  task  of  subduing  the  enemy,  now  small  guerrilla 
bands,  was  made  over  to  Lord  Kitchener,  than  whom 
there  was  no  more  worthy  successor  to  the  man  who 
had  secured  the  surrender  of  Bloemfontein  and  Pretoria 
and,  in  spite  of  tremendous  obstacles,  had  scattered  the 
Boer  commandos. 

On  his  journey  south  every  place  at  which  he  halted 
acclaimed  him  a  conqueror.  At  Durban  he  went  on 
board  the  Canada,  arriving  at  Cape  Town  on  the  8th 
December.  During  his  short  stay  there  Roberts  was  pre- 
sented with  a  sword  of  honour  and  an  address  of  thanks 
enclosed  in  a  superb  casket. 

"  I  shall  watch  with  the  utmost  eagerness,"  he  said  in 
his  farewell  address,  "  the  settlement  of  the  country,  its 
development,  and  its  unification,  and  on  this  head  I  would 
crave  permission  to  say  a  few  words.  The  prosperity  and 
the  well-being  of  South  Africa  do  not  depend  upon  the 
action,  the  ability,  or  the  governing  power  of  any  one  man, 
so  much  as  upon  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  various 
nationalities  by  whom  it  is  inhabited.  The  Dutch  and 
the  English  must  work  together  without  distinction  of  race, 
religion,  or  sentiment,  if  they  wish  to  see  this  country  con- 
tented and  flourishing.  And  it  will  be  my  proudest  boast 
if  I  can  claim  to  have  done  nothing,  under  the  stress  of 
war's  stern  necessities,  to  hinder  the  friendly  feeling  which 
I  trust  may  be  established  between  the  two  races,  or 
prevent  their  hearty  co-operation  in  their  efforts  for  the 
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good  government  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River 
Colony. 

"We  must  forgive  and  try  to  forget  all  that  would 
encourage  bitterness  of  feeling  or  tend  to  transmit  to 
succeeding  generations  the  idea  that  anything  remains 
to  be  atoned  for  on  either  side.  Nor  must  we  forget  the 
lessons  that  the  war  has  taught  us.  God  has  given  into  OUT 
hands  a  great  heritage,  for  which  we  have  been  called  upon 
to  pay  a  heavy  price  in  the  blood  of  OUT  dearest  and  our 
best. 

"We  must  not  in  the  future  be  negligent  of  our  trust 
as  we  have  been  in  the  past.  We  must  strive  to  be  able, 
when  called  upon,  to  give  a  good  account  of  our  steward- 
ship. We  must  be  watchful,  strong,  and  of  good  courage ; 
and  we  must  try  to  think  not  so  much  of  the  glory  of 
conquest,  as  of  the  many  responsibilities  conquest  imposes 
upon  the  conquerors,  lest  we  forget  that  which  alone  makes 
war  justifiable  and  conquest  laudable — the  good  of  the 
many,  the  better  government  of  the  conquered  country, 
and  the  establishment  within  its  borders  of  justice,  mercy, 
liberty,  and  truth.  Three  years  ago  that  Imperial-minded 
poet,  Rudyard  Kipling,  called  upon  us  to  remember  that 
there  were  other  duties  besides  that  of  national  glorifica- 
tion ;  and  hi  words  breathing  forth  all  that  is  best  in 
patriotism  and  imperialism,  he  sounded  a  solemn  note  of 
warning,  which  I  cannot  do  better  than  recall  to  your 
memory : 

God  of  our  Fathers,  known  of  old, 
Lord  of  our  far-flung  battle-line, 

Beneath  whose  awful  Hand  we  hold 
Dominion  over  palm  and  pine — 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget  1  " 
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A  statesman-like  speech,  which  proved  to  those  who 
heard  and  those  who  read  it  that  the  departing  Field- 
Marshal  was  an  idealist  as  well  as  a  soldier,  a  man  who  was 
no  mere  blatant  jingo  but  a  thinker  who  had  a  deep  sense 
of  the  responsibilities  of  Empire-making,  and  who  was 
only  too  willing  to  extend  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to 
former  enemies.  These  words  were  addressed  to  civilians 
for  their  guidance,  but  Lord  Roberts  did  not  forget  the 
soldiers  who  had  so  faithfully  served  him  and  whose  task 
hi  South  Africa,  unlike  his  own,  was  still  far  from  accom- 
plished. To  them  he  issued  a  Special  Army  Order  which 
would  assuredly  find  a  prominent  place  in  an  anthology 
of  notable  addresses  to  troops.  It  would  compare  favour- 
ably with  those  of  Napoleon,  who  usually  spoke  in  terms 
of  glory  rather  than  in  terms  of  generous  thankfulness 
to  the  men  on  whose  support  he  necessarily  depended  to 
so  considerable  an  extent.  It  is  a  long  message,  which 
would  lose  much  of  its  peculiar  charm  were  it  indiscreetly 
pruned  or  epitomized : 

"Being  about  to  give  up  the  command  of  the  Army 
in  South  Africa  into  the  able  hands  of  General  Lord 
Kitchener  of  Khartoum,  I  feel  that  I  cannot  part  with  the 
comrades  with  whom  I  have  been  associated  for  nearly 
a  year — often  under  very  trying  circumstances — without 
giving  expression  to  my  profound  appreciation  of  the 
noble  work  they  have  performed  for  their  Queen  and 
Country,  and  for  me  personally,  and  to  my  pride  in  the 
results  they  have  achieved  by  their  pluck  and  endurance, 
their  discipline,  and  devotion  to  duty. 

"I  greatly  regret  that  the  ties  which  have  bound  us 
together  are  so  soon  to  be  severed,  for  I  should  like  to 
remain  with  the  Army  until  it  is  completely  broken  up ; 
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but  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  Lord  Kitchener 
has  consented  to  take  over  the  command,  my  presence  is 
no  longer  required  in  South  Africa,  and  that  my  duty  calls 
me  in  another  direction.  But  I  shall  never  forget  the 
officers  and  men  of  this  force,  be  they  Royal  Navy, 
Colonials,  Regulars,  Militia,  Yeomanry,  or  Volunteers ; 
their  interests  will  always  be  very  dear  to  me,  and  I  shall 
continue  to  work  for  the  Army  as  long  as  I  can  work  at  all. 

"  The  service  which  the  South  African  Force  has  per- 
formed is,  I  venture  to  think,  unique  in  the  annals  of 
war,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  absolutely  almost  incessant 
for  a  whole  year — in  some  cases  more  than  a  year.  There 
has  been  no  rest — no  days  off  to  recruit — no  going  into 
winter  quarters,  as  in  other  campaigns  which  have  ex- 
tended over  a  long  period.  For  months  together,  in 
fierce  heat,  in  biting  cold,  and  in  pouring  rain,  you — my 
comrades — have  marched  and  fought  without  a  halt,  and 
bivouacked  without  shelter  from  the  elements ;  and  you 
frequently  have  had  to  continue  marching  with  your 
clothes  in  rags  and  your  boots  without  soles — time  being 
of  such  great  consequence  that  it  was  impossible  for  you 
to  remain  long  enough  in  any  one  place  to  refit. 

"When  not  engaged  in  actual  battle  you  have  been 
continually  shot  at  from  behind  kopjes  by  an  invisible 
enemy,  to  whom  every  inch  of  the  ground  was  familiar, 
and  who,  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  country,  were 
able  to  inflict  severe  punishment  while  perfectly  safe 
themselves. 

"  You  have  forced  your  way  through  dense  jungles 
and  over  precipitous  mountains,  through  and  over  which, 
with  infinite  manual  labour,  you  have  had  to  drag  and 
haul  guns  and  ox-wagons.  You  have  covered,  with 
almost  incredible  speed,  enormous  distances,  and  that 
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often  on  a  very  short  supply  of  food;  and  you  have 
endured  the  sufferings  inevitable  in  war  to  sick  and 
wounded  men  far  from  the  base  without  a  murmur — even 
with  cheerfulness.  You  have,  in  fact,  acted  up  to  the 
highest  standard  of  patriotism ;  and  by  your  conspicuous 
kindness  and  humanity  towards  your  enemies,  and  your 
forbearance  and  good  behaviour  in  the  towns  we  have 
occupied,  you  have  caused  the  Army  of  Great  Britain 
to  be  as  highly  respected  as  it  must  henceforth  be  greatly 
feared  in  South  Africa. 

"  Is  it  any  wonder  that  I  am  intensely  proud  of  the  Army 
I  have  commanded,  or  that  I  regard  you — my  gallant  and 
devoted  comrades — with  affection  as  well  as  admiration, 
and  that  I  feel  deeply  the  parting  from  you  ?  Many  of 
you — Colonials  as  well  as  Britishers — I  hope  to  meet 
again;  but  those  I  may  never  see  more  will  live  in  my 
memory  and  be  held  in  high  regard  to  my  life's  end. 

"  I  have  learnt  much  during  the  war,  and  the  experience 
I  have  gained  will  greatly  help  me  in  the  work  that  lies 
before  me,  which  is,  I  conceive,  to  make  the  Army  of 
the  United  Kingdom  as  perfect  as  it  is  possible  for 
an  army  to  be.  This  I  shall  strive  to  do  with  all  my 
might. 

"And  now  farewell !  May  God  bless  every  member  of 
the  South  African  Army ;  and  that  you  may  be  all  spared 
to  return  to  your  homes,  and  to  find  those  dear  to  you 
well  and  happy,  is  the  earnest  hope  of  your  Commander, 

"ROBERTS,  FIELD-MARSHAL " 

On  the  llth  December  Lord  Roberts,  standing  on  the 
hurricane  deck  of  the  Canada,  saluted  the  great  crowd 
of  people  assembled  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  wonderful 
little  man  who  had  accomplished  so  much  since  he  had 
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arrived  less  than  a  year  before.  His  right  arm  was  in  a 
sling  as  the  result  of  an  accident,  and  as  he  raised  his  left 
arm  a  mighty  burst  of  cheering  rent  the  air.  He  was 
leaving  South  Africa  and  the  lonely  grave  on  the  veld 
for  ever. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British  Army 

"  The  British  Army  is  still  the  best  in  the  world.'-'- — ROBERTS 

WELLINGTON,  returning  from  the  '  contest  of 
giants  '  at  Waterloo,  the  triumphal  march  of 
the  Allies  into  Paris,  and  the  command  of  the 
Army  of  Occupation,  received  no  such  cordial  welcome  as 
greeted  Roberts  after  his  South  African  campaign.  The 
hundred  and  one  fights  of  the  Iron  Duke  in  the  Peninsula 
and  Belgium  were,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  compare 
battles  of  the  first  and  second  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century  with  its  final  years,  far  sterner  combats  than  the 
hero  of  the  march  to  Kandahar  had  been  called  upon  to 
endure  in  South  Africa.  Both  generals  had  faced  formid- 
able tasks,  but  whereas  Wellington  had  completed  his 
work  by  the  total  defeat  of  Napoleon,  the  conclusion  of 
the  South  African  War  was  not  brought  about  by  Roberts. 
He  had  turned  the  tide  against  the  Boers  in  a  truly 
wonderful  way,  and  left  the  army  he  had  commanded  hi 
a  position  finally  to  shatter  their  resistance.  That  was 
all  his  country  required  of  him  in  the  Land  of  Kopje, 
Veld  and  Donga.  He  had  neither  been  called  upon 
to  begin  the  contest  nor  to  end  it. 

The  shrieking  of  sirens  on  the  water,  the  decoration  of 
ships  and  streets,  the  praise  of  corporations  and  munici- 
palities, the ' '  Bravo,  Bobs ! "  of  the  crowds  were  the  outward 
and  visible  signs  of  the  nation's  regard  for  Roberts  as  a 
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man  as  well  as  a  consummate  military  genius.  The  people 
had  long  since  appraised  his  sterling  worth  as  a  commander. 
That  he  would  turn  defeat  into  certain  victory  had  been 
the  fixed  belief  of  all  when  he  had  left  Southampton  little 
more  than  a  year  before  the  inhabitants  of  that  busy 
seaport  welcomed  him  back.  That  after  having  given  his 
only  son  to  the  cause  of  Empire  he  should  have  placed  him- 
self at  the  disposal  of  his  country  at  an  age  when  most 
people  are  hoping  for  a  brief  respite  from  the  toil  and 
turmoil  of  the  world,  that  having  done  his  duty  across 
the  sea  he  had  returned  to  take  up  fresh  responsibilities 
— in  these  things  lay  the  tremendous  appeal  of  Roberts. 
We  pride  ourselves  that  we  are  not  sentimental,  that  our 
motto  is  always  '  Business  as  usual,'  but  in  this  matter 
we  deceive  ourselves.  We  admire  the  stern,  silent  man 
who  pursues  his  aims  with  grim  and  almost  uncanny  deter- 
mination, but  we  love  the  man  who  does  this  and  also 
remains  human.  And  the  '  human,  note '  was  always 
struck  by  Roberts,  as  it  was  by  the  little  one-armed,  one- 
eyed  leader  of  '  the  band  of  brothers '  at  Trafalgar. 
Wellington  was  iron  to  the  nation,  iron  to  his  soldiers, 
iron  to  his  family,  iron  to  himself;  Roberts  was  iron  to 
himself  alone.  He  never  held  himself  aloof,  he  always 
associated  his  services  with  those  of  his  men,  and  he  never 
resented  being  called  '  Bobs,'  because  he  knew  that  it  was 
a  term  of  endearment. 

Even  the  weather  was  worthy  of  the  occasion  as  the 
liner  slowly  made  her  way  up  the  Solent  on  the  2nd  January 
1901,  the  sun  brightening  up  the  long  yellow  stretches  of 
sand  and  making  the  battleships  appear  a  little  less  grey. 
Excursion  steamers  and  little  rowing-boats  passed  and 
repassed  the  ship. 

True  to  a  characteristic  habit  of  promptness,  no  sooner 
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was  Roberts  in  England  than  he  started  work.  A  huge 
basketful  of  letters  and  telegrams  addressed  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief  was  carried  on  board  as  soon  as  the 
Canada  had  been  brought  to  her  moorings  off  Osborne 
House,  where  the  Queen  was  in  residence.  He  had  been 
commanded  to  see  her  Majesty  in  the  afternoon,  which 
left  him  sufficient  time  to  attend  to  his  correspondence. 
As  each  communication  was  opened  Roberts  dictated  a 
reply  to  his  secretary. 

Soon  after  luncheon  H.M.S.  Australia  began  to  fire  a  salute 
of  nineteen  guns  to  announce  the  arrival  of  Princess  Henry 
of  Battenberg,  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  Duke 
of  Connaught,  and  his  son,  Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught, 
then  a  gentleman  cadet  of  the  Royal  Military  College. 

Wearing  the  undress  uniform  of  a  Field-Marshal,  Lord 
Roberts  then  boarded  the  royal  yacht  Alberta,  which  was 
moored  to  the  Queen's  private  pier,  to  be  received  by 
the  Princess.  A  little  later  the  distinguished  group  of 
personages  landed  and  entered  carriages,  driving  through 
the  gaily  decorated  streets  and  receiving  a  most  en- 
thusiastic ovation  from  the  people  who  lined  the  pavements 
or  appeared  at  the  windows.  At  the  town  hall  an  address 
was  presented  to  Lord  Roberts  expressing  the  sense  of 
thankfulness  of  the  Urban  District  Councils  of  Cowes  and 
East  Cowes  that,  "at  a  time  of  great  national  peril,"  his 
"  courage,  clemency,  and  supreme  military  genius  "  had 
been  so  nobly  devoted  to  the  service  of  Queen  and  country. 
After  a  few  appropriate  remarks  by  General  Somerset 
Calthorpe,  a  veteran  who  had  taken  part  in  the  Charge  of 
the  Light  Brigade,  the  hero  of  the  occasion  made  the  first 
of  many  speeches  that  were  exacted  of  him  during  the 
week  of  his  arrival  in  England.  In  it  he  hi  no  way  mini- 
mized the  work  that  still  remained  to  be  accomplished  in 
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South  Africa,  and  he  also  paid  a  fitting  compliment  to  his 
successor. 

"  I  wish,"  he  said,  "  that  I  could  think  that  my  home- 
coming might  be  accepted  as  a  sign  of  immediate  peace  in 
South  Africa  and  the  early  return  of  our  army  serving  there. 
At  one  time  I  hoped  that  this  would  be  the  case ;  but 
unfortunately  hostilities  still  continue,  and  I  fear  that  some 
of  the  kind  friends  I  see  around  me  must  consent  to  be 
separated  for  a  little  time  longer  from  those  who  are  near 
and  dear  to  them. 

"  It  was  with  great  regret  that  I  left  South  Africa ; 
indeed,  I  do  not  think  I  should  have  given  up  my  command 
had  I  not  the  most  implicit  confidence  in  my  successor, 
Lord  Kitchener.  The  task  which  has  devolved  on  that 
distinguished  officer  is  surrounded  with  difficulties,  partly 
owing  to  the  marvellous  mobility  of  the  enemy,  but 
mainly  on  account  of  the  vast  extent  and  absolute  barren- 
ness of  the  country  in  which  the  operations  are  being 
carried  on. 

"  I  have  sometimes  doubted  whether  these  difficulties 
are  sufficiently  appreciated  by  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  South  Africa  ;  but,  believe  me,  they  are  very  great. 
Nevertheless,  we  need  have  no  fear  as  to  the  result  if  we 
make  our  enemies  clearly  understand  that  we  are  deter- 
mined, however  long  the  war  may  last  and  whatever  it 
may  cost,  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  issue,  and  not  to  allow 
the  fruits  of  the  past  year's  trials  and  labours  to  be  thrown 
away.  .  .  . 

"  I  am  sure  you  will  not  be  surprised  if  I  take  this,  my 
earliest  opportunity,  of  expressing  my  pride  in  having  had 
the  command  of  such  a  magnificent  army — an  army  com- 
posed of  men  drawn  from  all  parts  of  her  Majesty's 
dominions — men  of  whom  the  Empire  and  then:  friends 
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may  well  be  proud.  Among  them  an  admirable  spirit  of 
camaraderie  has  existed.  The  soldiers  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  soldiers  of  Greater  Britain  have  pulled  together 
as  brothers  fighting  under  one  common  flag  and  owing 
allegiance  to  one  common  Sovereign,  beloved  and  revered 
equally  by  all. 

"  These  unanimous  outbursts  of  loyalty,"  he  concluded, 
referring  to  the  frequent  cheers  that  had  punctuated  his 
speech,  "must,  I  think,  be  extremely  gratifying  to  her 
Majesty,  and  must  be  considered  eminently  satisfactory 
by  all  her  Majesty's  loyal  subjects  ;  for  with  our  Empire 
firmly  knit  together  we  need  fear  no  outward  foe  so  long 
as  we  are  careful  ourselves  to  see  that  there  is  no  weak 
point  in  our  armour." 

Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Osborne  House  Lord  Roberts 
had  a  private  audience  of  the  Queen,  who  conferred  upon 
him  an  earldom,  with  special  remainder  to  his  daughters, 
and  appointed  him  to  be  a  Knight  of  the  Garter. 

On  the  following  day  the  Field-Marshal  crossed  to 
Southampton,  where  he  was  accorded  a  splendid  reception. 
After  having  been  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the 
borough  at  the  Hartley  Institute,  his  lordship  paid 
another  delicate  compliment  to  Lord  Kitchener,  "  my 
right-hand  man  through  the  campaign.  I  am  specially 
indebted  to  him  for  his  wise  counsel,"  he  went  on.  "No 
one  could  have  laboured  more  strenuously  and  in  a  more 
self-effacing  manner  than  Lord  Kitchener.  He  never  had 
any  idea  of  self-aggrandizement.  He  has  worked  as  few 
men  could  work.  I  feel  sure  he  will  bring  the  war  to  a 
speedy  termination."  It  was  unfortunate  that  Lord 
Roberts  should  have  made  the  last  remark,  which  con- 
veyed to  the  country  an  entirely  wrong  impression.  It 
was  not  until  the  capitulation  of  Vereeniging  in  May  1902 
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— seventeen  months  later — that  the  South  African  War 
came  to  an  end. 

The  locomotive  which  hauled  the  special  train  to 
Paddington  over  the  section  belonging  to  the  Great  Western 
system  was  appropriately  named  Lord  Roberts.  At  the 
great  London  terminus  the  band  of  the  Coldstream  Guards 
struck  up  "See  the  Conquering  Hero  Comes,"  when  the 
train  made  its  appearance,  and  the  station  echoed  with 
thunderous  applause.  As  the  Field-Marshal  stepped  out 
of  his  saloon  he  was  greeted  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
showed  by  the  hearty  way  he  shook  hands  how  cordially 
he  appreciated  the  work  that  Roberts  had  done  in  one 
short  year. 

Standing  near  were  the  Princess  of  Wales,  Princess 
Victoria,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York,1  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Connaught,  Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught,  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Argyll,  and 
Princess  Charles  of  Denmark  2 — a  royal  reception  in  very 
truth. 

Lined  up  on  the  platform  were  the  1st  battalion  of  the 
Irish  Guards  and  the  2nd  London  Rifles.  In  company 
with  the  Prince  and  a  few  staff  officers  Lord  Roberts  made 
a  formal  inspection.  The  Field-Marshal  was  then  presented 
with  an  address  from  the  borough  of  Paddington,  which 
drew  from  him  the  remark  that  he  had  "  already  been  too 
much  honoured "  as  regards  the  services  rendered  by 
him  to  his  country.  He  was  cheered  by  many  thousands 
of  enthusiastic  Londoners  assembled  along  the  route  to 
get  a  passing  glimpse  of  the  national  hero  as  he  made  his 
way  to  Buckingham  Palace,  where  he  was  entertained  to 
luncheon. 

1  Later  King  George  V  and  Queen  Mary. 

2  Later  Queen  of  Norway. 
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As  he  had  then  no  town  house,  Lord  Roberts  had  taken 
an  extensive  suite  of  rooms  at  a  hotel  in  the  vicinity  of 
Pall  Mall  preparatory  to  his  entering  on  the  duties  that 
now  awaited  him  as  Commander-in-Chief.  He  was  at  the 
War  Office  on  the  following  day,  and  through  the  medium 
of  the  Press  publicly  thanked  the  inhabitants  of  the 
metropolis  for  the  cordial  reception  they  had  accorded  him. 
"  I  regard  the  welcome  I  received  yesterday,"  he  wrote, 
"  not  only  as  one  tendered  to  me  personally,  but  also  as 
a  testimony  from  the  people  of  this  great  city  of  their 
appreciation  of  the  valour  and  endurance  of  my  brave 
comrades  who  have  fought  and  are  still  fighting  the  battles 
of  the  Empire  in  South  Africa.  I  know  that  the  echoes 
of  yesterday's  cheers  will  reach  our  soldiers  far  away  and 
be  as  gratifying  to  them  as  they  were  to  me,  for  it  will  show 
them  that  they  are  not  forgotten  and  that  an  equally  warm 
welcome  awaits  them  on  their  return  to  England.  It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  describe  what  I  owe  to  them  for  their 
services.  The  only  way  I  can  ever  hope  to  repay  the  debt 
is,  as  I  have  already  said,  by  devoting  myself  to  furthering 
their  interests." 

On  the  14th  January  Lord  Roberts  again  paid  a  visit 
to  the  aged  Queen,  now  nearing  her  grave.  They  talked 
together  for  an  hour  on  the  topic  which  absorbed  her — 
namely,  the  South  African  War — although  the  mental 
fatigue  must  have  been  great.  A  little  over  a  week  later 
Lord  Roberts  was  making  the  military  arrangements  for 
her  Majesty's  funeral,  and  on  the  24th  he  and  the  Head- 
quarters Staff  entered  Friary  Court,  St  James's  Palace, 
followed  by  the  Grenadier  Guards  and  marshalmen 
in  solemn  pageantry  to  hear  read  the  Proclamation 
announcing  the  accession  of  King  Edward  VII. 

In  due  course  the  Commander-in-Chief  took  his  seat 
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in  the  House  of  Lords  as  Earl  Roberts  of  Kandahar, 
Pretoria,  and  Waterford,  receiving  the  thanks  of  Parlia- 
ment and  a  sum  of  £100,000  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  distinguished  services  he  had  rendered  to  a  grateful 
country.  On  the  9th  August  1902  the  vanguard  of  the 
gorgeous  Coronation  procession  of  King  Edward  VII  was 
brought  up  by  Lord  Roberts,  who  followed  immediately 
after  Lord  Kitchener,  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  and 
Sir  Alfred  Gaselee.  In  the  Abbey  he  carried  the  Sword 
of  Spiritual  Justice. 

When  it  was  proposed  that  Lord  Roberts  should  be 
presented  with  the  Freedom  of  the  City  of  London,  the 
Field-Marshal  wrote  to  the  late  Sir  Frank  Green,  Bart.,  then 
Lord  Mayor,  saying  that  he  would  like  the  ceremony  to  be 
postponed  "  until  affairs  in  South  Africa  are  more  settled 
and  we  can  see  the  end  of  the  war  still  being  carried  on 
in  that  unhappy  country — a  war  resulting  in  daily  loss 
of  life  to  our  soldiers  and  fresh  bereavements  to  their 
families  at  home.  The  fact  is,  it  is  most  distasteful 
to  me  to  be  honoured,  feted  and  called  upon  to  rejoice 
while  so  many  people  are  in  bitter  grief  and  before 
we  can  properly  return  thanks  for  the  cloud  being 
rolled  away  which  has  for  more  than  a  year  darkened 
the  homes  and  crushed  the  hearts  of  so  many  people  in 
this  country." 

In  the  autumn  of  1902,  shortly  after  he  and  Lord 
Kitchener  had  been  duly  feted  by  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  London,  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  invited  by 
the  German  Emperor  to  be  present  at  the  manoeuvres  of 
the  Third  Army  Corps  at  Markendorf.  The  Kaiser  after- 
ward told  a  London  newspaper  correspondent  with  whom 
he  had  entered  into  conversation  that  Earl  Roberts 
"  has  much  of  the  subtlety  and  ability  to  perceive  his 
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opportunities  that  has  distinguished  the  greatest  military 
geniuses  of  the  past." 

For  many  years  the  War  Office  had  been  a  synonym 
for  muddle  in  the  mind  of  the  nation,  and  the  South 
African  War  had  accentuated  the  belief.  It  is  evident 
from  his  later  advocacy  of  national  service  that,  had  he  been 
given  a  free  hand,  Roberts  would  have  introduced  a  scheme 
whereby  every  youth  would  have  had  the  advantage  of 
military  training  for  a  stated  period.  This,  however, 
was  beyond  his  power,  for  the  head  of  the  system  of  army 
administration  at  that  date  was  the  civil  Secretary  of 
State  for  War.  It  required  the  outbreak  of  the  fiercest 
conflict  of  all  time  to  admit  a  military  man  to  the  office, 
so  firm  is  the  belief  of  Parliament  in  the  wisdom  of 
'  Precedent.'  If  Roberts  failed  to  introduce  far-reaching 
reforms  in  a  hide-bound  institution  he  was  certainly  not 
to  blame.  He  did  much  valuable  work,  insisting,  as  he 
had  done  in  India  and  in  Ireland,  on  the  absolute  necessity 
of  efficiency  in  shooting,  the  need  of  initiative  in  battalion 
and  company  commanders,  and  the  prevention  of  the 
rank  and  file  from  degenerating  "  into  mere  machines,"  to 
use  his  own  terse  phrase.  He  did  what  he  could  to  reduce 
the  expenses  of  the  commissioned  officer,  seeking  thereby 
to  attract  to  the  service  good  men  who  had  hitherto  been 
barred  by  lack  of  means.  The  excellent  work  of  the 
mounted  infantry  hi  South  Africa  prompted  him  to  throw 
over  the  lance  for  cavalry  as  an  obsolete  weapon,  and  he 
frequently  emphasized  the  importance  of  good  horseman- 
ship. He  did  much  to  improve  the  social  status  of  the 
soldier,  reforms  were  instituted  at  Sandhurst  and  Woolwich, 
and  he  showed  that  he  expected  more  of  the  Militia, 
Yeomanry,  and  Volunteers  than  had  been  required  previ- 
ously. Against  his  wish  the  Militia  Reserve  was  abolished. 
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It  is  evident  from  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  the  South  African  War  that  even  so  energetic  an  expert 
as  Lord  Roberts  was  unable  to  send  troops  to  Lord 
Kitchener  with  the  urgency  required.  Yet  no  one 
appreciated  better  than  the  Commander-in-Chief,  who 
had  himself  suffered  for  want  of  reinforcements,  the 
consummate  importance  of  sending  them  without  delay. 
His  judgment  was  politely  overruled  by  the  Secretary  of 
State.  "  In  March  1901,"  General  Kelly-Kenny  told  the 
Commission,  "  Lord  Kitchener  made  a  demand  [for  troops], 
and  it  was  not  immediately  met — in  fact,  their  dispatch 
was  deprecated ;  so  that  his  requirements  were  not  met 
until  August.  But  in  the  minutes  on  the  papers  the 
military  side  of  the  War  Office  were  prepared  to  send  a 
considerable  number." 

The  military  mistakes  at  home  in  the  conduct  of  the 
campaign  were  thus  summarized  by  Lord  Roberts.  They 
explain  to  a  very  great  extent  the  tragedy  of  the  early 
months  of  the  war  : 

"  1.  The  selection  of  Ladysmith  as  the  principal  military 
station  and  advance  depot  in  Natal  and  leaving  it  absolutely 
undefended.  Sir  George  White  was  forced  to  hold  on  to 
it,  for  had  he  abandoned  it  an  immense  amount  of  supplies 
and  ordnance  stores,  which  there  was  not  time  to  remove, 
would  have  fallen  into  the  enemy's  hands. 

"  2.  The  plan  by  which  General  Buller's  force  was  to 
advance  in  three  columns  through  Cape  Colony  toward 
the  Orange  Free  State. 

"  3.  Having  no  properly  organized  Transport  Depart- 
ment, the  absence  of  which  prevented  any  movement  being 
made  away  from  the  several  lines  of  railway. 

"  4.  The  failure  to  foresee  the  necessity  of  employing 
a  large  force  of  Mounted  Infantry. 
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"  5.  Under-estimating  the  possible  strength  of  the 
enemy,  the  magnitude  of  the  theatre  of  the  war,  and, 
consequently,  the  number  of  troops  that  would  be  required 
for  the  long  lines  of  communication. 

"  6.  Neglect  to  supply  the  Army  with  a  proportion  of 
heavy  artillery  sufficiently  mobile  to  accompany  the 
troops  in  the  field.  Guns  of  this  description  have  always 
formed  part  of  the  armament  of  an  Indian  Field  Force, 
and  even  in  a  mountainous  country  like  Afghanistan  they 
did  good  service. 

"  7.  The  want  of  suitable  maps. 

"8.  Whether  the  fortification  of  important  points  in 
the  lines  of  communication  was  suggested  by  the  War 
Office,  I  am  not  aware.  It  certainly  would  have  been  a 
wise  precaution  had  measures  been  taken  while  there  was 
still  tune  to  place  certain  localities,  such  as  a  position 
behind  the  Tugela  in  Natal,  and  De  Aar  and  Naauwpoort 
Junction  in  Cape  Colony,  in  a  state  of  defence." 

Among  the  minority  recommendations  were  three  by 
Lord  Esher  and  Sir  J.  Jackson.  They  suggested  that  the 
army  should  be  controlled  by  a  Board  similar  to  that  of 
the  Admiralty ;  that  the  Director  of  Military  Intelligence 
should  frame  plans  for  war  and  have  no  executive  duties 
to  perform,  and  that  the  office  of  Commander-in-Chief 
should  be  abolished  and  replaced  by  an  Inspector-General. 

Shortly  after  Mr  H.  O.  Arnold-Forster  had  become 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  in  succession  to  Mr  St  John 
Brodrick,1  in  the  autumn  of  1903,  a  Reorganization  Com- 
mittee of  three  was  appointed  "  to  advise  as  to  the  creation 
of  a  Board  for  the  administrative  business  of  the  War  Office, 
and  as  to  the  consequential  changes  thereby  involved." 
The  men  charged  with  this  task  were  Lord  Esher,  Admiral 

1  Later  Lord  Midleton. 
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Sir  John  Fisher,  and  Colonel  Sir  G.  S.  Clarke,  Governor 
of  Victoria.  On  the  strength  of  their  Report  an  Army 
Council  was  brought  into  being,  and  the  office  of 
Commander-in-Chief  was  abolished.  On  the  1 8th  February 
1904  the  newly  formed  body  issued  a  special  Army  Order 
announcing  Earl  Roberts'  retirement,  including  an  Order 
from  the  King  as  follows  : 

"BUCKINGHAM  PALACE, 
"  ISth  February  1904. 

"  I  desire  on  behalf  of  my  Army  to  express  my  deep 
regret  at  taking  leave  of  Field-Marshal  Earl  Roberts, 
K.G.,  V.C.,  who  retires  from  active  employment  on 
relinquishing  the  high  office  of  Commander-in-Chief,  which 
will  not  again  be  filled.  For  over  fifty  years  the  Field- 
Marshal  has  served  Queen  Victoria,  my  beloved  and 
lamented  mother,  and  myself,  in  India,  in  Africa,  and  at 
home,  with  the  highest  distinction.  During  that  long 
period  he  has  performed  every  duty  entrusted  to  him  with 
unswerving  zeal  and  unfailing  success. 

"  I  am  unable  to  part  with  my  Commander-in-Chief 
without  returning  publicly  to  him  my  thanks,  and  those 
of  my  Army  which  he  has  commanded,  for  the  invaluable 
services  he  has  rendered  to  my  Empire,  and  I  ask  all  ranks 
of  my  Army  to  profit  by  the  example  of  his  illustrious 
career,  and  of  his  single-minded  devotion  to  his  Sovereign 
and  to  his  country. 

"EDWARD  R.  ET  I." 
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"  Will  our  fellow-countrymen  never  realize  the  very  grave  risks 
we  run — courting  disaster,  in  fact — in  attempting  to  maintain  our 
position  in  the  world  under  such  eminently  inadequate  conditions  as 
now  exist,  and  when  all  the  nations  in  Europe  are  so  many  nations 
in  arms  ?  '-' — ROBERTS 

ALTHOUGH  the  Field-Marshal  had  retired  from 
his  post  as  Commander-in-Chief,  he  continued  to 
hold  an  official  position  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Imperial  Defence.  It  was  in  1904  that  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk's  Commission  on  the  Militia  and  Volunteers 
definitely  put  forward  the  idea  that  "a  home  defence 
army  capable  in  the  absence  of  the  whole  or  the  greater 
portion  of  the  Regular  forces  of  protecting  this  country 
against  invasion  can  be  raised  and  maintained  only  on 
the  principle  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  of  military 
age  and  sound  physique  to  be  trained  for  the  national 
defence,  and  to  take  part  in  it  should  emergency  arise." 
In  the  Press  Roberts  showed  that  he  heartily  endorsed 
these  views,  and  made  a  powerful  plea  for  the  formation 
of  clubs  for  rifle-shooting. 

"  Skill  in  marksmanship,"  he  avowed,  "  owing  to  the 
precision  of  long-range  modern  weapons,  has  once  more 
become  the  all-important  factor  of  war — a  fact  which  I 
fear  is  not  as  thoroughly  understood  as  it  should  be  by 
our  officers  and  men.  Courage  and  discipline  are  as 
necessary  as  ever,  but  these  qualifications  will  not  enable 
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us  to  win  battles  nowadays  unless  we  can  shoot  as  well 
as,  or  better  than,  our  adversaries.  And  self-reliance  has 
become  an  essential  attribute  for  our  soldiers,  because  in 
these  days  of  extended  formations  and  the  vast  areas  over 
which  battles  have  to  be  fought  the  youngest  soldier  may 
find  himself  deprived  of  the  support  of  his  comrades  and 
forced  to  rely  on  his  own  judgment."  Since  the  South 
African  War  Natal  had  introduced  military  training  in  the 
schools,  Australia  and  Canada  had  an  increasing  number  of 
rifle  clubs,  "  England  alone  seems  to  have  learned  but 
little  from  the  lessons  of  the  war,  and  to  be  content  to 
allow  the  nation  to  sink  back  into  its  old  state  of  unpre- 
paredness  and  inefficiency,  unmindful  of  the  unnecessary 
sacrifice  of  life  and  money  which  such  unpreparedness  and 
inefficiency  may  again  entail,  and  to  even  greater  extent 
than  was  the  case  in  South  Africa." 

Realizing  the  immense  importance  of  the  Empire  being 
in  readiness  for  possible  hostilities,  and  believing  that  the 
most  certain  way  of  guaranteeing  peace  was  an  army  in 
being  sufficiently  large  to  enforce  it — facts  emphasized 
by  the  return  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  and  a 
Ministry  pledged  to  retrenchment  in  the  Land  and  Sea 
services  —  the  Field-Marshal  resigned  his  seat  on  the 
Committee  of  Imperial  Defence  at  the  end  of  1905. 
Before  dealing  with  the  great  campaign  he  was  about  to 
inaugurate,  it  may  be  well  if  we  arrive  at  a  just  appreciation 
of  Earl  Roberts'  philosophy  of  war  as  he  outlined  it  to  a 
well-known  interviewer.1 

"  I  think,"  he  said,  "  that  there  is  a  purpose  in  war. 

It  is  true  that  fighting  is  a  stern  remedy ;  but  are  we  quite 

sure  that  frail  humanity  does  not  need  stern  remedies  ? 

A  war  is  a  wicked  war  when  it  is  needlessly  waged,  or 

1  Harold  Begbie  in  Pall  Mall  Magazine,  July,  1904,  p.  348. 
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when  it  is  waged  for  greed ;  but  even  in  these  cases'  it 
may  have  its  benefits  for  a  nation.  Without  war — at  any 
rate  without  the  vigilance  and  discipline  which  prepare  for 
that  stern  emergency — a  nation  is  in  risk  of  running  to 
seed.  And  where  a  war  is  a  just  one — where  it  is  waged 
as  an  act  of  self-defence,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Japanese, 
who  are  now  fighting  for  their  very  life  * — its  benefit  to 
the  nation  is  good.  It  is  an  appeal  to  the  manhood  and 
the  virtue  of  a  people.  It  prevents  decadence  and 
effeminacy.  It  corrects  the  selfishness  and  querulousness 
which  are  inevitably  bred  by  a  long  peace.  Without  the 
preparation  for  an  armed  defence  of  its  boundaries  or  the 
vindication  of  its  honour,  an  empire  would  slip  into  habits 
dangerous  for  itself  and  dangerous  for  the  whole  of 
humanity.  Even  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  which  is  as 
vigorous  as  any  in  the  world,  we  find  that  a  long  peace 
breeds  a  complaining  and  luxurious  spirit,  to  which  every 
hardship  and  every  little  inconvenience  becomes  an 
intolerable  injustice.  Fortitude  and  the  cheerful  bearing 
of  adversity  are  apt  to  fall  out  of  the  category  of  human 
duties  in  a  long  and  luxurious  peace.  And  since  character 
is  tried  by  sorrow  and  affliction,  this  querulous  antipathy 
to  hardship  and  exertion  is  bad  for  the  individual,  and 
consequently  for  the  State.  We  are  all  tried  by  fire,  are 
we  not  ?  and  the  test  of  a  man's  character  is  his  ability 
to  bear  gallantly  the  sorrows  and  afflictions  of  his  life  :  so 
too,  I  think,  a  nation  needs  to  be  tried  by  fire — needs  to  be 
put«npon  its  trial  every  now  and  then,  and  tested  by  the 
laws  which  govern  this  planet — the  law,  I  mean  particularly, 
that  only  the  efficient  survive." 
The  Field-Marshal  complained,  and  not  without  cause, 

1  The  Russo-Japanese  War  (1904-1905).     Peace  was  concluded 
by  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth  (U.S.A.),  signed  29th  August  1905. 
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of  the  lack  of  intelligent  sympathy  with  the  work  of  the 
army  on  the  part  of  the  public.  To  them  it  was  "  some- 
thing quite  outside  the  national  life."  To  get  the  people 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  service,  to  get  them  to 
understand  and  then  to  enforce  a  system  of  national 
training  for  home  defence,  were  the  main  planks  hi  the 
platform  of  the  National  Service  League,  which  had  been 
founded  in  1902.  With  this  society  Lord  Roberts  now 
intimately  identified  himself,  and  became  President.  He 
also  helped  to  establish  the  National  Defence  Association, 
and  for  a  time  continued  as  its  head,  but  it  soon  became 
evident  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  do  justice  to  both 
institutions,  and  he  accordingly  resigned  the  Presidency 
of  the  latter  and  became  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  The  essential  difference  between  the  two 
associations  was  that  the  National  Service  League  was 
definitely  in  favour  of  universal  training  for  home  defence, 
whereas  the  object  of  the  National  Defence  Association 
was  mainly  to  encourage  the  governing  classes  of  the 
Empire  to  take  interest  in  the  question  implied  by  its 
title.  Roberts  was  always  particularly  emphatic  on  the 
point  that  he  neither  held  a  brief  for  conscription  nor 
militarism.  "  We  need  not  be  afraid,"  he  said,  "  that 
such  training  and  a  generally  acquired  efficiency  with  the 
rifle  would  result  in  a  spirit  of  militarism  that  would 
make  us  anxious  for  war.  I  believe,  and  would  I  could 
persuade  haters  of  militarism  to  believe,  that  there  is  no 
surer  guarantee  of  peace  than  to  be  prepared  for  war ; 
and  if  every  able-bodied  man  is  prepared  to  play  the  part 
of  the  strong  man  armed,  his  own  and  his  country's  goods 
will  remain  at  peace." 

It  is  not  given  to  every  one  to  read  the  writing  on  the 
wall.     One  of  the  dominant  characteristics  of  the  British 
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people  is  that  they  cordially  dislike  to  recognize  an  enemy 
as  such  until  he  has  flung  down  the  gauntlet.  This  amiable 
weakness  certainly  disarms  suspicion  of  aggressive  inten- 
tions, but  is  particularly  apt  to  lead  us  astray,  as  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  events  of  1914.  We  have  it  on 
excellent  authority  that  it  is  easy  to  be  wise  after  an  event 
has  taken  place,  but  true  wisdom  peers  into  the  future, 
and  by  a  process  of  reasoning — not  of  mere  speculation 
— arrives  at  a  probability.  Roberts  clearly  perceived 
that  when  Germany's  mailed  fist  was  raised  to  strike,  as 
assuredly  it  would  be  raised,  it  would  cast  a  blood-red 
shadow  over  Great  Britain  as  well  as  over  Europe.  Her 
enormous  army,  her  constantly  growing  fleet,  and  the 
pugnacious  attitude  of  some  of  her  foremost  professors 
and  literary  men  told  him  as  clearly  as  though  the  united 
voice  of  the  German  people  had  shouted  the  obvious  fact 
aloud  in  his  ear  that  a  commercial  nation  did  not  centre 
its  ambition  on  troops  and  Dreadnoughts  for  the  mere 
fun  of  seeing  the  Kaiser  review  them.  Nations  do  have 
4  playthings,'  of  course,  but  students  of  the  psychology 
of  the  German  people  able  to  arrive  at  a  sane  and 
reasonable  judgment  could  hardly  have  failed  to  per- 
ceive that  the  German  Grand  Armies  and  High  Sea 
Fleets  were  created  and  maintained  for  very  definite 
and  practical  ends. 

Roberts  bore  no  personal  ill  feeling  toward  the  Kaiser. 
Indeed  in  his  famous  Manchester  address  of  the  22nd 
October  1912  he  definitely  said  of  the  German  Emperor  that, 
as  regards  his  "  personal  character,  noble  and  imaginative 
patriotism,  and  capacities  as  a  ruler,  I  yield  to  no  man 
in  my  admiration."  The  matter  was  not  one  of  person- 
ality but  of  policy,  as  the  speaker  showed,  and  he  uttered 
this  memorable  prophecy : 
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"...  At  the  present  day,  just  as  in  1866,  and  just  as 
in  1870,  war  would  take  place  the  instant  the  German 
forces  by  land  and  sea  were  by  their  superiority  at  every 
point  as  certain  of  victory  as  anything  in  human  calculation 
could  be  made  certain.  '  Germany  strikes  when  Germany's 
hour  has  struck.'  That  was  the  time-honoured  policy  of 
her  Foreign  Office.  That  was  the  policy  relentlessly 
pursued  by  Bismarck  and  Moltke  in  1866  and  1870  ;  it 
has  been  her  policy  decade  by  decade  since  that  date ;  it 
was  her  policy  at  the  present  hour.  .  .  .  Under  that 
policy,  Germany  had  within  the  last  ten  years  sprung  as 
at  a  bound  from  one  of  the  weakest  of  Naval  Powers  to 
the  greatest  Naval  Power  save  one  upon  the  globe." 

The  German  Naval  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1912  pro- 
vided for  the  maintenance  in  full  commission  of  twenty- 
nine  battleships  at  a  future  date.  This  made  it  eminently 
necessary  for  Great  Britain  to  concentrate  a  large  portion 
of  her  fleet  in  the  North  Sea.1  The  number  of  British 
battleships  in  the  Mediterranean  was  reduced  to  four, 
thereby  proportionately  strengthening  the  naval  resources 
of  Austria  and  Italy,  which  with  Germany  constituted  the 
Triple  Alliance.  It  was  even  suggested  that  the  duty  of 
defending  our  interest  in  the  Mediterranean  should  be 
left  to  France.  This  proposal  was  subsequently  rejected 
by  the  Cabinet,  and  additional  Dreadnoughts  were  laid 
down  to  meet  the  need  for  a  British  squadron  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  matter  was  being  eagerly  discussed 
in  June,  1912,  and  on  the  26th  of  that  month  the  Field- 
Marshal  contributed  a  weighty  speech. 

Addressing  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  National 

1  The  total  number  of  British  battleships  in  full  commission  in 
home  waters  was  twenty-seven,  including  four  withdrawn  from 
the  Mediterranean. 
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Service  League,  which  institution  was  occupying  more  and 
more  of  his  attention  as  the  importance  of  the  ideals  for 
which  it  stood  became  increasingly  urgent,  he  said  : 

"  I  do  not  deny  that — under  the  humiliating  position 
in  which  we  are  placed,  owing  entirely  to  the  persistent 
neglect  by  our  rulers  of  our  naval  and  military  resources — 
it  may  be  necessary  for  an  overwhelming  naval  force  to 
be  concentrated  in  the  North  Sea.  I  trust,  however, 
that  the  country  will  realize,  and  without  delay,  the 
serious  danger  to  the  Empire  of  our  withdrawal  from  the 
Mediterranean. 

"  Our  Fleet  in  that  sea  has  been  the  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  our  power,  and  its  withdrawal  cannot  fail  to  lower 
the  prestige  of  Britain  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  More 
especially  will  this  be  the  case  in  India  and  Egypt.  It 
is  by  prestige  alone  that  we  hold  our  own  in  those  countries, 
and  their  inhabitants  will  think  that  the  withdrawal  of 
our  warships  from  the  main  route  to  the  East  is  the 
beginning  of  the  end. 

"We  cannot  too  speedily  remedy  the  dangerous  step 
we  are  now  forced  to  take.  Our  military  weakness  must 
no  longer  be  concealed  from  our  fellow-subjects.  If  we 
are  to  exist  as  a  great  nation,  there  must  be  no  delay  in 
arranging  for  the  replacing  of  our  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  in  completely  reorganizing  our  Army.  It  must  be 
strong  enough  to  prevent  invasion  of  this  country  ever 
being  contemplated,  and  to  enable  a  sufficiently  large  and 
properly  equipped  Army  being  sent  to  help  in  maintaining 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  which  is  even  now 
seriously  threatened. 

"  No  measures  short  of  these  will  suffice,  and  these  can 
only  be  brought  about  by  the  minds  of  the  people  being 
set  free  from  other  perplexities.  Our  fellow-subjects  have 
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been  completely  deceived  about  the  Army.  We  cannot 
give  up  command  of  the  Mediterranean  and  remain  an 
Empire.  We  have  now  relinquished  command  of  that 
sea,  and  must  regain  it.  This  is  a  vital  question  for  us. 
No  alliances,  no  strengthening  of  the  garrisons  in  Malta 
and  Egypt  will  avail.  These  places  cannot  be  strengthened 
without  weakening  our  defences  elsewhere.  We  must  re- 
sume command  of  that  sea  for  ourselves.  Our  Empire — and 
all  Empires — has  been  built  up  by  war.  We  can  continue 
to  exist  only  by  being  prepared  for  war." 

In  the  following  month  Roberts  again  drew  the  attention 
of  the  people  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  and  uttered 
yet  another  prophecy  which  was  duly  fulfilled  within  two 
years.  / 

"Germany,  indeed  the  whole  world,"  he  avowed,  "is 
well  aware  of  the  real  feebleness  underlying  the  proud 
boasting  as  to  our  naval  and  military  strength.  She 
knows  that  the  efficacy  of  armaments  to-day,  even  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago,  depends  essentially  upon  then* 
being  founded  upon  the  nation  itself,  and  drawing  their 
strength  of  mind  and  muscle,  of  courage  and  inspiration, 
from  the  very  heart  of  the  whole  nation.  Such  armaments 
can  be  attained  by  one  means  only — the  training  of  all 
the  able-bodied  men  of  the  State.  This  alone  will  give 
a  basis,  solid  as  a  rock,  to  all  machinery  of  war ;  this  alone 
will  enable  the  nation  to  bring  to  bear,  in  support  of  the 
national  will,  the  whole  might  of  the  nation's  power.  .  .  . 

"  If  our  leaders  would  have  the  honesty  and  courage  to 
tell  the  people  the  truth — the  truth  being  that  we  are  on 
the  eve  of  a  great  crisis,  a  crisis  without  parallel  certainly 
during  the  past  hundred  years,  and  that  our  national 
forces  are  unfit  to  meet  the  strain  that  may  be  put  upon 
us  with  any  assurance  of  success — then  I  feel  confident 
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that  the  present  generation  of  Britishers  would  willingly 
adopt  the  first  necessary  reform,  the  substitution  of 
universal  training — compulsory  upon  all,  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor,  from  the  son  of  a  duke  to  the  son  of  a 
labourer — as  the  foundation  of  our  Territorial  Force." 

In  May  1913,  when  the  sands  of  time  were  running  low 
and  we  were  in  measurable  distance  of  the  day  when 
Germany  would  strike,  Roberts  warned  the  inhabitants  of 
Glasgow  to  set  their  house  in  order  : 

"  I  have  the  highest  respect  for  Germany  and  the  German 
people.  I  have  received  the  highest  possible  honours  at 
the  hands  ,vof  the  Emperor.  I  stayed  at  his  place  in 
Germany,  and  when  the  Emperor  was  in  this  country  I 
was  told  off  to  attend  on  him.  We  are  the  best  of  friends. 

"  But  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  prominent 
soldiers,  and  even  professors,  in  Germany  are  speaking 
to  the  youth  of  their  country  as  if  a  conflict  with  this 
country  was  a  thing  to  look  forward  to ;  and  when  that 
is  being  said  my  opinion  is  that  we  ought  to  be  getting 
ready." 

The  undaunted  soldier  was  waging  a  long  and  stern 
battle  against  public  opinion.  Those  who  have  undertaken 
a  crusade  of  any  kind  will  fully  appreciate  the  difficulty 
of  combating  notions  which  are  based  on  prejudice  rather 
than  on  definite  belief.  A  constant  fire  of  criticism  was 
levelled  at  him,  but  opposition  merely  made  him  more 
keen,  and  he  persisted  in  his  course  with  an  avidity  and 
enthusiasm  that  would  have  shamed  many  a  man  of 
half  his  years.  People  saw,  or  thought  they  saw,  con- 
scription beneath  the  proposals  of  the  old  patriot.  "  I 
have  never  advocated  conscription  on  the  Continental 
plan,"  he  replied  to  one  correspondent.  "My  idea  and 
that  of  the  National  Service  League  is  a  democratic  defence 
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force  on  the  lines  of  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
Militias  :  such  a  force,  in  fact,  as  the  application  of  the 
principle  of  universal  training  to  the  Territorial  Force 
would  give  us. 

"  I  have  never  advocated  National  Service  League 
principles,  or  any  form  of  compulsory  service,  as  a  party 
political  matter.  I  think  the  cause  of  national  service 
would  suffer  incalculably  if  one  party  took  it  up  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other." 

"  What  I  ask  for,"  he  replied  on  another  occasion,  "  is 
that  the  Territorial  Force  framework  and  organization 
should  remain  as  it  is,  but  that  all  able-bodied*  young  men 
should  be  passed  through  its  ranks  for  a  continuous  period 
of  military  training." 

Lord  Rosebery,  who  has  been  aptly  referred  to  as  the 
National  Orator,  when  opening  a  Territorial  Army  drill 
hall  at  Bathgate,  Linlithgow,  hi  December,  1912,  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  "  we  may  fairly  urge  that  it  is  the 
duty  by  the  commou  law  of  this  country  of  every  able- 
bodied  man  to  stand  forth  in  defence  of  the  Realm  when 
attacked."  He  then  went  on  to  refer  to  the  "  tremendous 
polemic  "  raging  between  Lords  Haldane  and  Roberts  on 
the  question  of  national  service,  adding  a  delicate  com- 
pliment to  the  latter  entirely  worthy  of  the  Field-Marshal 
and  of  himself. 

"  I  know  no  more  pathetic  or  touching  spectacle,"  he 
said,  "  than  that  of  this  old  hero,  full  of  years  and 
honours,  giving  up  the  last  years  of  his  life  to  urge  on  his 
countrymen  what  he  believes  to  be  the  alarming  facts 
with  regard  to  their  military  organization,  a  task  onerous 
and  unpopular,  but  from  which  he  does  not  shrink.  I 
believe  that  history,  when  it  comes  to  sum  up  this  time, 
will  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  astonishing  facts  in  our 
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record  and  generation  that  we  should  turn  a  heedless  and 
inattentive  ear  to  the  warnings,  full  of  weight  and  full  of 
experience,  of  the  greatest  soldier  we  are  privileged  to 
possess." 

For  two  meetings  held  by  Earl  Roberts  at  Wolver- 
hampton  in  the  following  March  it  was  found  necessary 
to  run  special  trains  from  Stoke-on-Trent,  Shrewsbury, 
Worcester,  Rugeley,  and  Derby,  and  many  local  trains 
were  run  in  duplicate,  so  keen  was  the  desire  of  Midland 
folk  to  see  and  hear  the  distinguished  soldier.  After 
drawing  lessons  from  history — "  the  only  true  philosophy," 
according  to  Napoleon — and  reminding  his  vast  audience 
that  to  adjust  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  in  the  time 
of  the  great  Emperor  cost  Great  Britain  £600,000,000  in 
treasure,  the  speaker  continued  : 

"It  is  a  gross  and  inexcusable  misrepresentation  to 
allege  that  in  the  Army  contemplated  by  the  National 
Service  League  the  sons  of  the  well-to-do  will  all  be  officers 
and  the  sons  of  the  workers  all  in  the  ranks.  Merit,  and 
merit  alone,  character,  and  the  talent  for  war  will  determine 
who  are  to  be  officers  and  who  are  to  be  privates.  It  is  an 
equally  gross  and  inexcusable  misrepresentation  to  allege 
that,  at  the  termination  of  his  period  of  training,  the  young 
artisan  will  find  himself  without  employment.  The  nation 
and  the  Government  will  be  pledged.  The  nation  and  the 
Government,  by  special  arrangement  with  every  employer, 
will  guarantee  the  safety  of  his  employment. 

"  True  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  creation  of  such 
an  Army  will  call  for  the  small  sacrifice  by  every  able- 
bodied  youth  of  the  nation  of  a  few  months  of  his  time — 
when  he  reaches  the  age  of  eighteen.  But,  on  this  earth 
of  ours,  what  great  good  has  ever  been,  or  ever  can  be, 
gained  except  by  sacrifice  ?  Above  all  things  deliver 
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yourselves  from  the  bugbear  of  oppression,  the  tyranny 
and  the  terror  of  military  discipline  and  military  obedience. 
To  true  manhood,  to  the  truly  noble  and  free-born  spirit, 
'  I  must '  is  ever  a  higher  word  than  '  I  will.' ' 

In  a  message  to  Public  School  boys  Earl  Roberts  urged 
them  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  persuade  their  fellow- 
countrymen  "  of  the  great  necessity  there  is  for  every 
able-bodied  man  being  trained  to  defend  his  country  in 
time  of  need.  I  would  earnestly  beg  of  you,"  he  con- 
cluded, "to  do  all  in  your  power  to  bring  home  to  people 
the  fact  that  if  we  continue  to  shirk  this,  the  first  duty  of 
citizenship,  we  cannot  hope  to  retain  our  great  heritage." 

The  possibility  of  an  enemy  attempting  to  invade  our 
shores  while  the  Expeditionary  Force  of  the  regular  army 
was  engaged  elsewhere  was,  of  course,  the  main  reason  for 
Earl  Roberts'  agitation.  On  the  23rd  November  1908  he 
moved  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  the  defence  of  the 
United  Kingdom  necessitated  the  immediate  attention  of 
the  Government  to  the  provision,  in  addition  to  a  power- 
ful navy,  of  an  army  strong  in  numbers  and  so  efficient 
in  quality  that  the  most  formidable  foreign  nation  would 
hesitate  to  attempt  a  landing  on  these  shores.  The  re- 
solution was  carried  by  seventy-four  to  thirty-two  votes. 
Almost  at  the  same  time  Prince  Biilow,  then  Imperial 
Chancellor,  faced  with  a  deficit  of  £25,000,000,  was  speak- 
ing in  the  Reichstag  and  urging  the  German  nation  not  to 
overrate  the  value  and  importance  of  material  enjoyment. 
"  Simplicity  of  life,"  he  avowed,  "  is  more  honourable  and 
more  meritorious,  and  it  suits  us  Germans  of  all  nations 
better  than  the  life  we  are  now  leading." 

The  naval  manoeuvres  of  1912  proved  that  it  was  possible 
for  the  fleet  representing  the  enemy  to  slip  past  the  defend- 
ing squadrons  and  to  land  soldiers  on  .the  east  coast 
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of  England.  At  Norwich  the  Field-Marshal  based  an 
important  speech  on  this  significant  fact.  He  urged  the 
increase  of  the  navy  until  it  again  reached  the  two- 
Power  standard,  and  the  provision  of  an  army  "  sufficient 
in  numbers  and  training  to  guard  our  shores  in  the  absence 
of  the  Expeditionary  Force. "  He  held  that  the  Territorial 
Army,  whose  patriotism  he  greatly  admired,  could  not  be 
raised  above  300,000  with  voluntary  service,  and  that  the 
conditions  which  governed  them  did  not  give  the  troops 
the  training  required  in  war.  The  principle,  he  said,  "  is 
as  unfair  to  our  patriotic  volunteers  as  it  is  powerless 
to  produce  the  numbers  required  or  to  produce  the 
discipline  and  training  that  are  essential  to  efficiency." 
In  addition  to  the  task  he  had  voluntarily  set  himself, 
the  Field-Marshal  also  performed  other  duties.  In  1908 
he  visited  Canada  to  take  part  in  the  national  celebration 
of  Wolfe  and  Montcalm,  and  in  August  1910  he  headed  a 
Special  Mission  to  the  Tsar  announcing  the  accession  of 
King  George  V,  at  whose  coronation  he  carried  the  Sword 
of  Spiritual  Justice,  as  he  had  done  at  that  of  Edward  VII. 
It  was  his  sad  duty  to  represent  the  King  at  the  funeral 
service  of  his  old  comrade,  Field-Marshal  Sir  George  White, 
at  Chelsea  Hospital  on  the  28th  June  1912.  On  the  30th 
of  the  following  September  Earl  Roberts  celebrated  his 
eightieth  birthday  at  Englemere,  his  country  estate  on 
Ascot  Heath.  Hundreds  of  letters  and  telegrams,  includ- 
ing messages  from  the  King  and  Queen,  testified  to  the 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  their  senders,  and  they 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire.  A  band  of 
the  Royal  Artillery  marched  from  Aldershot  in  order  to 
play  Irish  airs  to  him  and  as  a  reminder  of  the  affection 
of  Tommy  Atkins  for  '  Bobs.'  Among  those  who  con- 
gratulated him  personally  was  General  Sir  Neville 
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Chamberlain,  whose  name  has  appeared  many  times  in 
this  book  in  connexion  with  Roberts  and  India.  A  birth- 
day gift  of  £5000  was  raised  by  subscription,  the  bulk  of 
which  was  devoted  to  furthering  the  work  of  the  National 
Service  League. 

There  yet  remained  to  him  one  crowded  year  of  life, 
when  it  was  to  be  forcibly  demonstrated  that  his  disbelief 
in  the  good  will  of  Germany  had  rested  on  sure  grounds, 
that,  had  his  plan  of  universal  service  been  adopted,  it 
would  have  stood  the  Empire  in  good  stead  at  her  greatest 
need,  and  that  a  soldier  may  so.metim.es  be  a  seer. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

The  War  of  Glorious  Right 

"  Now  is  the  time  to  show  what  you  are  made  of." — ROBERTS 

IN  one  of  his  farewell  speeches  in  South  Africa 
Roberts  told  his  listeners  that  he  held  a  unique 
position  for  a  Field-Marshal  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 
he  was  the  first  to  have  had  the  privilege  to  command  an 
Imperial  army.  The  second  bearer  of  the  highest  rank 
of  military  distinction  to  lead  such  an  army  was  to  be 
Sir  John  French,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British 
Expeditionary  Force  in  the  tremendous  conflict  which 
set  Europe  aflame  in  the  memorable  days  of  August, 
1914. 

"  Never  has  the  truth  of  the  old  adage, '  Blood  is  thicker 
than  water,'  been  better  exemplified,"  said  Roberts  in  1900. 
"  And  so  we  stand,  and,  please  God,  shall  continue  to  stand, 
a  united  world-wide  Empire,  bound  together  by  ties  of 
blood,  of  friendship,  and  an  equal  love  of  justice  and  of 
truth,  ready  now,  henceforth,  and  for  ever,  to  fulfil  the 
glorious  destiny  of  our  race." 

This  noble  sentiment  might  well  have  been  uttered 
when  the  day  of  Roberts'  prediction  had  dawned,  for  the 
Colonies  and  Dependencies  which  sent  their  sons  to  fight 
in  South  Africa  sent  them  hurrying  across  the  ocean  to 
fight  on  the  battle-grounds  of  Flanders.  It  was  therefore 
particularly  fitting  and  complimentary  to  both  Roberts  and 
the  Colonial  troops  that  within  a  fortnight  of  the  outbreak 
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of  the  World  War  the  former  was  appointed  "  Colonel  - 
in-Chief  of  such  forces  from  the  Oversea  Dominions  and 
India  as  may  come  to  this  country."  He  personally  met 
the  Canadian  Contingent  at  Plymouth,  and  accompanied 
the  King  and  Queen  and  Lord  Kitchener  on  an  inspection 
when  the  men  were  in  training  on  Salisbury  Plain. 

A  lesser  man  would  have  taken  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  shouting  from  the  house-tops  :  "  I  told  you  so  !  "  It  is 
on  record  that  an  acquaintance  remarked  to  him  at  the 
Bath  Club  that  events  had  justified  the  Field-Marshal's 
claim  for  national  service.  "  Yes,"  was  his  reply,  "  they 
wouldn't  listen  to  me."  To  the  public  he  uttered  not  a 
word. 

The  organization  of  the  National  Service  League  was 
immediately  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  authorities, 
and  an  appeal  was  issued  by  Roberts  for  field-glasses  for 
the  use  of  all  branches  of  the  army.  This  was  generously 
responded  to  by  all  classes  of  society,  including  the  King 
and  Queen  and  Princess  Mary,  and  very  soon  the  Field- 
Marshal  was  able  to  offer  300  pairs  of  the  glasses  to  the 
Belgian  army  "  as  a  slight  token  of  the  warmth  of  the 
admiration  entertained  for  the  gallant  Belgian  soldiers 
by  the  sportsmen  of  England."  Shortly  after  war  broke 
out  Roberts  joined  the  Committee  of  the  revived  Imperial 
Light  Horse,  a  Colonial  unit  which  had  done  excellent 
work  in  the  South  African  War.  The  7th  August  found 
him  attending  a  War  Council  and  discussing  the  situation 
with  the  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Kitchener,  Mr  Winston 
Churchill,  Lord  Haldane,  Sir  John  French,  and  the  late 
General  Grierson.  Three  days  later,  as  Colonel  of  the 
Irish  Guards,  he  inspected  the  regiment  at  Wellington 
Barracks,  and  made  what  was  to  be  his  farewell  speech  to 
the  men. 
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"  Irish  Guards,"  he  said,  "  I  have  come  here  to-day 
to  wish  you  God-speed  on  your  starting  for  the  seat  of 
war,  and  to  tell  you  how  sure  I  am  that  you  will  uphold 
the  honour  of  your  country,  that  you  will  fight  as  Irish 
soldiers  have  always  fought,  and  that  you  will  be  a  credit 
to  the  Brigade  of  Guards.  I  have  perfect  confidence  in 
every  one  of  you,  from  the  gallant  officer  who  commands 
you  to  the  latest  joined  drummer-boy.  I  am  proud  of 
being  an  Irishman  myself,  and  I  am  proud  of  being  the 
Colonel  of  the  Irish  Guards. 

"  We  are  fighting  for  a  good  cause — fighting  to  prevent 
friendly  nations  from  being  crushed  by  a  formidable  and 
unscrupulous  enemy,  fighting  for  our  own  country's  liberty 
and  for  the  preservation  of  our  great  Empire.  I  cannot 
be  with  you  in  person,  having  passed  the  years  allotted 
to  man,  but  I  shall  be  at  the  head  of  the  battalion  in  spirit ; 
my  thoughts  will  ever  be  with  you,  and  I  shall  look  out 
eagerly  for  reports  of  you. 

"  You  are  in  God's  hands.  Trust  Him  and  be  of  good 
courage,  and  He  will  help  and  strengthen  you.  I  pray 
God  that  I  may  live  to  welcome  you  on  your  return  home, 
covered  with  honour  and  glory.  Now,  men,  God  bless 
you.  Good-bye,  and  good  luck  to  you  all." 

A  few  weeks  later,  when  the  sack  of  the  old-world  town 
of  Louvain  had  proved  the  ruthlessness  of  German  con- 
quest, Roberts  inspected  the  7th  Battalion  of  the  City  of 
London  Regiment  (Royal  Fusiliers)  previous  to  the  recruits 
being  sworn  in  by  the  Lord  Mayor.  After  having  shaken 
hands  with  several  men  who  were  wearing  South  African 
medals  and  other  decorations,  he  said  : 

"  I  am  proud  to  be  the  first  to  welcome  you  as  brother 
soldiers  and  to  congratulate  you  on  the  splendid  example 
you  are  setting  to  your  fellow-countrymen,  coming  forward, 
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as  you  have  done,  to  take  your  places  in  the  ranks  as 
private  soldiers,  not  seeking,  as  the  vast  majority  of  men 
in  your  station  of  life  are  seeking,  to  be  given  commissions 
as  officers.  We  require  hundreds  of  thousands  of  soldiers, 
and  of  these  only  a  minimum  number  can  be  officers. 
Moreover,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  officers  should  be 
trained  and  disciplined — sufficiently  trained  and  disciplined 
to  warrant  their  being  entrusted  to  command  and  lead 
soldiers  in  war.  You  are  the  pick  of  the  nation,  highly 
educated  business  men,  men  of  various  professions,  and 
you  are  doing  exactly  what  all  able-bodied  men  in  the 
kingdom  should  do,  no  matter  what  their  rank  or  what 
their  station  in  life  may  be. 

"  I  respect  and  honour  you  more  than  I  can  say.  My 
feeling  toward  you  is  one  of  intense  admiration.  How 
very  different  is  your  action  from  that  of  the  men  who  can 
still  go  on  with  their  cricket  and  football,  as  if  the  very 
existence  of  the  country  were  not  at  stake !  This  is  not 
the  time  to  play  games,  wholesome  as  they  are  in  days  of 
piping  peace.  We  are  engaged  in  a  life  and  death  struggle, 
and  you  are  showing  your  determination  to  do  your  duty 
as  soldiers,  and,  by  all  means  in  your  power,  to  bring  this 
war — a  war  forced  upon  us  by  an  ambitious  and  un- 
scrupulous nation — to  a  successful  result.  God  bless  and 
watch  over  you  all." 

In  the  evening  the  Field-Marshal,  addressing  a  mass 
meeting  at  Camberley,  stated  that  the  nation  must  see 
the  war  through  to  a  finish  at  whatever  cost.  Once  again 
he  insisted  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  able-bodied  man 
to  help  keep  the  army  to  its  full  strength  and  to  defend 
the  shores  of  the  Homeland  if  an  attempt  were  made  to 
invade  them.  He  also  appealed  to  the  women  to  do  their 
share  in  the  self-sacrifice  entailed,  and  not  to  stand  in 
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the  light  of  their  sons  or  their  husbands  doing  their 
duty. 

In  September  it  became  abundantly  clear  that  the 
shortage  of  leather  due  to  the  exceptional  demand  for 
military  purposes  had  created  a  deficiency  in  the  supply  of 
saddles,  thereby  delaying  the  training  of  reserve  cavalry 
regiments.  He  asked  owners  of  saddles  to  send  them 
to  Woolwich,  and  undertook  the  by  no  means  easy  task 
of  writing  a  personal  letter  of  thanks  to  every  donor. 

On  the  eighty-second  anniversary  of  his  birthday  Earl 
Roberts  announced  that  he  was  "  very  thankful,  very  well, 
and  very  busy. "  It  is  given  to  few  men  to  read  a  panegyric 
on  their  career  in  a  Times  leader,  but  on  that  occasion  the 
great  national  newspaper  devoted  a  leader  to  the  magni- 
ficent services  that  the  aged  Field-Marshal  had  rendered 
to  the  nation.  "  His  insight  and  experience,"  to  quote 
a  single  sentence,  "  are  freely  at  the  disposal  of  those  who 
have  the  main  responsibility  to  bear,  and  he  is  hard  at 
work  every  day  encouraging  the  recruiting  of  fresh  troops, 
inspecting  newly  formed  regiments  .  .  .  collecting  field- 
glasses  and  saddlery,  and  adding  to  the  spirit  and  efficiency 
of  the  national  organization  in  a  hundred  different  ways." 
Telegrams  from  the  King  and  Queen  and  many  other 
persons  were  sent  to  him.  One  which  must  have  filled  him 
with  intense  pleasure  came  to  hand  from  Sir  John  French. 
"  The  Army  in  France,"  it  ran,  "  send  you  heartiest  con- 
gratulations on  your  birthday,  to  which  I  add  my  own." 
In  the  afternoon  he  took  tea  with  the  Voluntary  Aid 
Detachments  then  working  at  one  of  the  Ascot  race-horse 
stands  which  had  been  transformed  into  a  military 
hospital. 

No  sooner  had  the  flower  of  the  Indian  army  landed 
at  Marseilles  than  Roberts  was  busy  in  their  behalf. 
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Probably  no  one  in  England  was  better  able  to  appreciate 
the  wants  of  these  Eastern  sons  of  the  Empire  than  he, 
who  had  spent  so  many  years  in  the  field  and  in  the  camp 
with  them  and  devoted  his  splendid  energy  of  mind  to 
perfecting  the  service  when  Commander-in-Chief  in  India. 
He  issued  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  a  special  Fund  which  was 
to  provide  comforts  for  them  and  to  supplement  existing 
arrangements  by  establishing  a  hospital  of  500  beds  at 
Alexandria  and  a  smaller  subsidiary  hospital  at  Marseilles. 
The  latter  part  of  the  programme  was  afterward  abandoned 
because  of  the  difficulties  of  transporting  the  wounded 
men.  The  Committee  then  undertook  to  provide  a 
hospital  in  the  south  of  England  in  proximity  to  and  in 
connexion  with  the  Government  hospital. 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  impossible  to  detail  the  many 
activities  of  the  versatile  old  warrior.  In  October  his 
love  of  Eton  prompted  him,  as  president  of  the  boys' 
clubs,  to  pen  an  invigorating  message  to  the  members. 
It  had  in  it  valuable  advice  which  could  not  fail  to  arrest 
the  attention  of  those  for  whom  it  was  specially  intended. 

"  There  is  not  one  of  you  boys,"  he  wrote,  "  who  may 
not  take  his  part  in  this  great  struggle,  and  now  is  the 
time  to  show  what  you  are  made  of.  In  the  days,  weeks, 
and  months  ahead  of  us  there  are  bound  to  be  many  dark 
hours.  Great  calls  will  be  made  upon  our  courage  and 
patience.  Let  each  one  of  you,  then,  who,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  is  not  able  to  take  up  arms  for  your  country, 
determine  to  fight  as  courageously  and  as  doggedly  at 
home.  Show  a  cheerful  countenance  to  the  world,  and 
never  let  others  see  you  give  way  to  despondency.  Preach 
to  all  around  you  the  '  glorious  right '  of  this  war,  in 
which  we  had  to  take  our  part  or  else  to  hide  our  heads 
in  shame.  Be  careful  to  spread  no  rumours  or  gossip,  and 
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be  kind,  gentle,  and  unselfish  to  all.  Cheer  others  on  and 
help  them  to  bear  hardships,  privations,  and  sorrow  in 
the  spirit  of  true  patriotism. 

"To  those  who  think  in  their  disappointment  that 
because  they  cannot  fight  they  are  useless,  I  say  that  they 
are  missing  a  great  opportunity.  There  is  work  to  be  done 
for  all,  and  there  are  duties  to  be  performed  by  all,  quite 
as  arduous  and  quite  as  important  as  the  actual  fighting 
in  the  field.  The  very  youngest  boy  amongst  you  can 
make  his  influence  felt,  and  although  these  fights  and 
struggles  must  go  on  unseen  and  unrecorded,  those  who 
take  part  in  them  will  find  their  reward  in  the  knowledge 
that  they  too  have  done  their  share  toward  upholding  the 
standard  of  British  courage,  endurance,  and  honour  in  the 
hour  when  Britain  most  had  need  of  them." 

Roberts  next  turned  his  attention  to  a  subject  on  which 
he  held  very  pronounced  views — namely,  the  giving  of 
alcoholic  liquors  to  soldiers  by  friends  and  acquaintances 
who  mean  well  but  act  unwisely.  This  new  crusade,  like 
so  many  others,  he  carried  out  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Press.  He  dealt  with  the  matter  very  tactfully  and  very 
sanely,  as  the  following  will  prove  : 

"  All  classes  in  the  United  Kingdom,"  he  wrote,  "  are 
showing  a  keen  interest  in  our  Forces  engaged  hi  the 
struggle  now  going  on  for  our  country's  existence  as  a 
nation,  and  they  are  being  munificent  in  their  efforts  to 
supply  the  wants  of  our  gallant  soldiers  and  sailors  fighting 
abroad.  But  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  point  out  to  the  civil 
population  that  putting  temptation  in  the  way  of  our 
soldiers  by  injudiciously  treating  them  to  drink  is  injuri- 
ous to  them  and  prejudicial  to  our  chances  of  victory. 
Thousands  of  young  recruits  are  now  collected  together 
in  various  places,  and  are  having  their  work  interfered 
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with,  and  their  constitutions  undermined  by  being  tempted 
to  drink  by  a  friendly  but  thoughtless  public,  and  also  by 
the  fact  that  public-houses  are  kept  open  to  a  late  hour 
of  the  night.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  owners  of  such 
houses  are  less  patriotic  and  more  self-seeking  than  their 
fellow-subjects,  or  that  they  would  deliberately,  for  the 
sake  of  gain,  prevent  our  soldiers  being  sufficiently  trained 
in  body  and  nerve  to  enable  them  to  undergo  the  strain 
of  the  arduous  service  which  is  before  them — a  strain 
which  only  the  strongest  physically  and  morally  can  be 
trusted  to  endure.  I  therefore  beg  most  earnestly  that 
publicans  in  particular  and  the  public  generally  will  do 
their  best  to  prevent  our  young  soldiers  being  tempted 
to  drink.  My  appeal  applies  equally  for  the  members  of 
the  Oversea  Contingents,  who  have  so  generously  and 
unselfishly  come  over  here  to  help  us  in  our  hour  of 
need.  ..." 

It  was  destined  to  be  Roberts'  last  appeal  to  the  great 
nation  which  had  loved  him  so  well  and  which  he  had  so 
faithfully  served  from  the  long  and  dreary  days  of  Dum- 
Dum  in  1852  to  the  feverish  times  of  Mons  and  the  Marne 
in  1914. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

Within  the  Sound  of  the  Guns 

"  The  greatest  soldier  of  our  day.1' — KITCHENER 

ON  Wednesday,  llth  November  1914,  Earl  Roberts, 
accompanied  by  Lady  Aileen,  his  devoted 
daughter  and  heiress,  Major  Lewin,  his  son-in- 
law,  and  some  staff  officers,  set  out  for  France  in  order 
to  inspect  the  Indian  troops.  "It  is  the  most  useful 
thing  I  can  do  at  this  moment,"  he  told  a  friend,  and 
the  sentence  may  very  well  be  regarded  as  an  apposite 
summing-up  of  his  life  principles.  The  mail-boat  made 
a  rough  passage,  the  discomforts  of  which  readers  who 
have  crossed  in  the  middle  of  winter  are  best  able  to 
appreciate,  but  the  aged  Field-Marshal  felt  no  ill  effects, 
as  was  evinced  by  his  activities  almost  as  soon  as  he 
had  landed  at  Boulogne.  He  visited  an  Indian  hospital- 
ship  lying  in  the  harbour,  and  in  his  kindly  way  stopped  a 
sufficiently  lengthy  time  to  enable  him  to  say  a  few  cheery 
and  comforting  words  to  each  of  the  patients.  "  Your 
hospital,"  he  told  the  principal  medical  officer  on  board, 
"  is  as  near  perfection  as  any  I  have  seen.  I  congratulate 
you,  sir."  Writing  home,  the  doctor  informed  his  corre- 
spondent that  Roberts  "  is  simply  worshipped  by  these  men. 
Other  generals  have  been  round  often,  but  there  is  never 
a  sound.  Yesterday  was  like  a  whole  church  full  of  men 


praying." 
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Thursday  was  a  bitterly  cold  day,  with  heavy  rain  and 
hail  storms  that  would  have  kept  the  average  octogenarian 
to  his  own  room  in  front  of  a  comfortable  fire.  Quite  un- 
deterred by  what  he  considered  a  trifling  inconvenience. 
Lord  Roberts  set  out  in  a  motor  car  for  the  British  Head- 
quarters. Here  he  duly  inspected  the  Indian  Expedi- 
tionary Force,  being  received  by  the  Maharajah  of  Bikanir 
and  his  old  friend,  Sir  Pertab  Singh.  No  commander  ever 
had  a  more  enthusiastic  welcome.  On  the  following 
day,  when  the  weather  had  in  no  way  abated,  but  was 
rather  more  boisterous,  the  Field-Marshal  visited  the 
commanders  of  several  British  corps,  finally  ascending  a 
hill  whence  some  of  the  fighting  could  be  observed.  It  is 
perhaps  impossible  for  a  civilian  to  appreciate  the  keen 
interest  with  which  an  old  commander  would  view  the 
trenches  and  note  the  positions  of  the  guns ;  it  may  be 
less  difficult  to  understand  the  feeling  of  intense  sadness 
which  such  a  veteran  would  feel  at  not  being  able  to  play 
a  part  in  the  operations. 

On  returning  to  Headquarters  he  complained  of  feeling 
unwell.  "  I  am  glad  my  mission  is  accomplished,"  he  said. 
Within  a  few  hours  what  he  regarded  as  a  chill  developed 
into  a  serious  case  of  pleurisy  and  congestion  of  one 
lung.  He  gradually  got  weaker,  and  on  Saturday,  14th 
November  1914,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  Field- 
Marshal  Earl  Roberts  passed  from  active  service.  The 
end  was  both  painless  and  peaceful.  "  I  don't  expect  to 
recover,  and  I  am  glad  to  die  near  so  many  old  comrades 
of  other  days."  These  were  his  last  words. 

Sir  John  French  sent  a  touching  message  to  the  bereaved 
Countess,  who  for  so  many  years  had  been  the  devoted  wife 
of  a  devoted  husband.  It  must  have  been  some  con- 
solation to  have  the  assurance  that  the  bereavement  which 
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had  fallen  upon  her  with  such  tragic  suddenness  was  also 
regarded  in  the  light  of  a  personal  loss  by  the  brave  fellows 
in  the  firing  line,  who  regarded  Roberts  as  '  the  Father ' 
of  the  service.  "  In  the  name  of  his  Majesty's  Army," 
Sir  John  French  wrote,  "  I  wish  to  be  allowed  to  convey 
to  you  and  your  family  our  heartfelt  sympathy.  Your 
grief  is  shared  by  us,  who  mourn  the  loss  of  a  much-loved 
chief.  As  he  was  called,  it  seems  a  fitter  ending  to  the  life 
of  so  great  a  soldier  that  he  should  have  passed  away  in 
the  midst  of  the  troops  he  loved  so  well  and  within  the 
sound  of  the  guns." 

When  Earl  Kitchener  announced  the  sad  tidings  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  "  with  the  deep  regret  which  he  knows 
will  be  shared  by  the  whole  of  the  army,"  his  words  found 
an  answering  echo  in  the  hearts  of  millions  of  men  and 
women  in  every  part  of  the  Empire.  Indeed  the  whole 
world,  including  Germany,  seemed  to  regard  the  death  of 
Earl  Roberts  as  something  approaching  an  international 
calamity.  There  was  in  the  personality  of  the  veteran 
who  had  so  often  led  his  country  to  victory  an  attraction 
which  made  a  direct  appeal  to  the  heart,  and  the  manner 
of  his  death  '  within  the  sound  of  the  guns '  added  a 
dramatic  intensity  to  the  influence  he  had  ever  exercised. 
"  Even  in  war,"  to  quote  the  Berlin  Lokalanzeiger,  "  there 
are  moments  when  the  warrior  salutes  the  enemy  with  his 
sword  instead  of  striking  with  it,  and  such  a  moment  came 
with  the  death  of  Lord  Roberts."  Mr  Joseph  H.  Choate  * 
voiced  the  sentiments  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
in  the  United  States  when  he  sent  a  message  to  the 
Pilgrims  of  Great  Britain,  of  which  society  the  deceased 
soldier  was  one  of  the  founders  and  its  first  president, 
expressing  the  "  deep  grief"  of  the  members  of  the  sister 
1  United  States  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  1899-1905.- 
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society  across  the  Atlantic  "  in  the  sudden  death  of  that 
grand  old  soldier  and  hero,  Field-Marshal  Lord  Roberts." 
Letters  of  condolence  flowed  in  from  all  quarters,  and  the 
King  and  Queen  sent  gracious  messages  of  sympathy  to 
the  widow. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  Parliament  the  Prime  Minister 
referred  to  the  death  of  "  that  most  distinguished  and 
illustrious  soldier,  Lord  Roberts,"  and  on  the  17th  said 
that  the  House  of  Commons  would  resolve  itself  into  a 
committee,  "  praying  that  his  Majesty  will  give  directions 
that  a  monument  be  erected  at  the  public  charge  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Field-Marshal  Earl  Roberts,  with  an 
inscription  expressing  the  admiration  of  this  House  for  his 
illustrious  military  career  and  its  gratitude  for  his  devoted 
services  to  the  State."  Mr  Asquith  then  proceeded  to 
pay  a  generous  and  eloquent  tribute  to  the  commander 
who  had  "  fought  his  way  step  by  step,  unaided  by  any 
influence,  except  his  own  valour  and  skill,  to  the  highest 
place  in  the  famous  force  to  which  he  gave  the  best  years 
of  his  life."  He  remarked  on  Earl  Roberts'  "  consummate 
strategy,  his  rare  powers  of  leadership,  his  unique  faculty 
of  attracting  the  devotion  of  his  men,  and  his  mastery 
both  of  the  service  and  the  practice  of  the  art  of  war." 

"  I  recall  the  last  talk  I  had  with  him  only  two  or  three 
weeks  ago,"  Mr  Asquith  concluded,  "when  he  pressed 
upon  me  his  desire  to  be  of  use  hi  whatever  capacity  in 
this  latest  and  greatest  of  our  wars.  To  the  end  he  was 
not  only  wishing  but  working  for  the  success  of  our  arms. 
Death  came  to  him  at  last  where  we  may  well  believe,  had 
the  choice  been  his,  he  would  have  elected  to  die.  Fresh 
from  reviewing  the  Indian  regiments  to  whom  his  name 
and  fame  are  a  watchword  and  an  inheritance,  saluted  as 
he  passed  away  with  the  distant  roar  of  the  artillery,  which 
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falls,  we  may  well  believe,  like  noble  music  upon  the  ears 
of  the  dying  warrior,  and  almost  within  sight  of  the  trenches 
held  by  his  old  comrades-in-arms  with  the  same  dauntless 
heroism  which  he  himself  had  so  often  inspired  and  led  to 
victory,  he  could  well  say,  Nunc  dimittis." 

Tributes  were  also  paid  by  the  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
who  referred  to  Lord  Roberts  as  "  the  idol  of  the  British 
Army,"  by  Mr  John  Redmond,  the  leader  of  the  Irish 
Party,  Sir  Ivor  Herbert,  who  had  served  on  the  staff  of 
the  late  Field-Marshal,  and  Colonel  Yate,  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  march  on  Kandahar. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  Earl  Kitchener,  also  referring  to 
the  memorable  march,  said  that  "  the  affection  and  con- 
fidence he  inspired  in  all  ranks  of  the  Native  Army  are  a 
signal  proof  of  his  exceptional  personality.  His  name 
and  that  of  Nicholson — under  whom  he  served  in  the 
glorious  siege  of  Delhi — are  a  proverb  in  every  bazaar 
in  India.  .  .  .  When  the  present  war  broke  out  all  his 
thoughts,  as  I  know  well,  were  for  the  troops  in  the  field, 
which,  but  for  his  age,  he  would  have  undoubtedly  either 
directed  or  commanded.  .  .  .  Lord  Roberts'  reputation  as 
a  soldier  stands  secure,  and  no  words  of  mine  are  needed 
to  praise  him.  He  was  one  of  the  most  tried  and  proven 
leaders  of  men  the  British  race  has  ever  produced,  and 
the  country  at  the  present  crisis  can  ill  afford  to  lose  the 
services  of  so  eminent  a  military  adviser.  It  has  fallen 
to  my  lot  as  Secretary  of  State  for  War  to  attempt  to  give 
expression  to  the  sense  of  affectionate  veneration  and  high 
esteem  with  which  the  Army  regarded  the  late  Field- 
Marshal,  for  whom,  as  my  old  chief,  I  entertain  feelings 
upon  which  I  cannot  expatiate  here.  I,  more  than  most 
men,  had  occasion  to  learn  and  admire  his  qualities  of 
head  and  heart ;  his  ripe  experience  and  sage  counsel  were 
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fully  and  freely  offered  to  me  to  the  end.  To  us  soldiers, 
the  record  of  his  life  will  ever  be  a  cherished  possession. 
We  mourn  his  loss,  but  hope  to  profit  by  his  illustrious 
example." 

"  He  was  not  merely  the  commander  of  the  troops,  but 
their  comrade,"  said  Lord  Curzon,  who  followed  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  and  the  former  Viceroy 
of  India  then  proceeded  to  review  Earl  Roberts'  great 
campaign  in  behalf  of  national  service,  preaching  "  with 
the  fervour  and  intense  conviction  of  a  prophet,  only  to 
meet,  I  fear,  with  the  proverbial  prophet's  fate."  He 
expressed  the  opinion  that  this  last  campaign  "was  not 
the  least  noble  episode,  but  perhaps  the  most  noble 
episode,  of  his  long  and  great  career.  It  will  be  remembered 
when  other  and  more  martial  exploits  are  forgotten,  and 
probably  not  the  least  characteristic  of  its  features  was 
the  dignity,  the  self-effacement,  the  honourable  silence 
with  which  he  declined  to  take  credit  to  himself  for  his 
foresight  and  refused  to  reproach  others  who  had  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  his  warnings."  In  a  short  speech  the  Marquis 
of  Crewe  also  remarked  on  Roberts'  great  crusade,  and 
referred  to  "  the  distinguished  courtesy  with  which  Lord 
Roberts  always  advanced  his  arguments,  his  freedom 
from  any  tinge  of  bitterness  in  reply,  and  his  refusal  to 
attribute  any  ill  motive  to  any  opponent." 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  compile  an  extensive  antho- 
logy of  tributes  paid  to  the  memory  of  Roberts  by  famous 
men.  On  the  platform  and  in  the  Press  eminent  soldiers, 
politicians  and  statesmen  expressed  the  regard  in  which 
he  was  held.  "  He  was  a  little  man,"  wrote  Field-Marshal 
Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  V.C.,  "  but  he  had  a  great  heart.  His 
services  have  been  many  and  grand."  Field-Marshal 
Lord  Methuen,  a  colleague  of  the  trying  days  of  the 
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South  African  War,  referred  to  him  as  "  a  grand  soldier, 
a  very  perfect  English  gentleman,  and  a  splendid  patriot," 
and  Lord  Haldane  said  that  Roberts  "  was  one  of  the 
greatest  leaders  of  soldiers  in  the  field  of  modern  times. 
I  know  the  great  and  deep  affection  in  which  he  was  held 
by  the  entire  British  Army  and  the  deep  respect  with 
which  his  personality  inspired  the  soldiers  of  other 
armies." 

Meanwhile  preparations  were  being  made  in  France  for 
the  sad  return  voyage.  Roberts  had  died  at  54  Rue 
Carnot,  St  Omer,  and  thence  the  body  was  borne  to 
the  town  hall,  a  distance  of  about  half-a-mile,  where  a 
funeral  service  was  held.  British  and  French  troops  lined 
the  route,  the  men  in  khaki  contrasting  oddly  with  their 
more  picturesquely  clad  comrades-in-arms.  Eight  non- 
commissioned officers  of  the  Royal  Artillery  and  the 
Irish  Guards  carried  the  coffin,  draped  in  the  flag  he  loved 
so  well,  with  the  dead  Field-Marshal's  sword  and  cap  on 
top,  from  the  house  and  reverently  placed  it  on  a  gun- 
carriage.  Conspicuous  among  the  wreaths  was  one  tied 
with  the  tricolour  ribbon  and  bearing  the  simple  message  : 
"  To  Lord  Roberts.  From  General  Joffre  and  the  French 
Army."  A  guard  of  honour  of  British  infantry  presented 
arms,  the  pipers  began  playing  "  The  Flowers  of  the  Forest," 
and  a  long  procession  of  British  and  French  cavalry, 
Territorials  and  Indians,  French  civil  officials,  officers  of  the 
General  Headquarters  Staff  and  French  General  Officers 
slowly  began  to  march.  The  Prince  of  Wales  represented 
his  royal  father,  Sir  John  French  represented  the  hero- 
king  of  the  Belgians,  and  Colonel  V.  Huguet  represented 
the  President  of  the  French  Republic.  Prince  Arthur 
of  Connaught  also  walked  behind  the  coffin.  A  fanfare 
by  French  cavalry  sounded  as  the  long  retinue  arrived 
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at  the  town  hall,  the  vestibule  of  which,  hung  with  black 
and  violet  and  decorated  with  flowers  and  the  flags  of  the 
Allies,  had  been  converted  into  a  chapel  for  the  occasion. 
The  solemn  service  was  conducted  by  three  Chaplains 
to  the  Forces,  and  was  concluded  by  British  bugles  sound- 
ing '  The  Last  Post.'  The  coffin  was  carried  out  of  the 
building  and  placed  on  a  motor  ambulance  just  as  the 
fitful  winter  sun  shone  forth,  and  a  very  beautiful  rainbow 
gave  colour  to  a  pall  of  dark  clouds.  French  trumpeters 
again  blew  a  fanfare,  and  the  minute  guns  began  to  boom. 
As  the  conveyance  with  its  wreath-covered  casket  was 
about  to  start  for  Boulogne,  a  British  aeroplane  made  its 
appearance  above  the  throng  gathered  in  the  place, 
and  dipped  in  salute.  It  was  a  final  and  particularly 
appropriate  touch  to  a  simple  military  ceremony,  for 
Roberts  had  not  been  backward  in  urging  on  the  authorities 
the  necessity  for  being  fully  prepared  with  the  means  of 
carrying  on  aerial  warfare. 

At  Boulogne  the  coffin  was  received  by  officers  of  the 
British  and  French  General  Staff  and  carried  on  board  the 
Onward.  Among  those  who  accompanied  the  body  to 
Folkestone  were  four  distinguished  officers,  General  Henry 
Wilson,  Sir  Pertab  Singh,  the  Maharajah  of  Jodhpur,  and 
the  Maharajah  of  Kishengarh.  The  journey  was  not 
continued  until  the  following  day — the  18th — eight 
sergeants  of  the  Royal  Field  Artillery  having  guarded  the 
coffin  throughout  the  night.  Thus  the  war-worn  warrior 
was  brought  home  on  his  shield. 

Earl  Roberts  had  cherished  a  hope  that  he  might  be 
laid  to  rest  in  the  quiet  little  churchyard  of  All  Saints, 
Ascot,  near  his  home,  but  in  deference  to  a  widely  ex- 
pressed wish  on  the  part  of  the  public  it  was  decided  that 
he  should  be  buried  in  the  crypt  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral, 
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where  Nelson,  Wellington,  Collingwood,  Napier,  Wolseley, 
and  many  other  national  heroes  await  the  Coming  of  the 
King. 

London  was  very  sombre,  very  dull,  and  very  wet  on  the 
19th  November,  the  day  of  the  funeral.  Yet  thousands 
of  people  lined  the  thoroughfares  along  which  the  procession 
was  to  pass,  intent  on  paying  a  last  silent  tribute  to  the 
great  soldier  whom  they  had  cheered  to  the  echo  on  many 
a  jubilant  occasion.  One  had  a  feeling  that  a  great  age 
of  history  was  passing  as  well  as  one  of  its  leading  and 
most  noble  figures.  There  seemed  to  be  less  of  the 
sight-seeing  element  and  more  of  genuine  feeling  in 
the  aspect  of  the  crowd  than  is  usually  found  on  such 
occasions. 

The  simplicity  which  was  so  characteristic  of  Earl 
Roberts  marked  the  departure  of  the  remains  from 
Englemere.  A  local  ambulance  corps  headed  the  little 
cortege,  followed  by  the  coffin  covered  by  the  National 
flag,  on  which  the  late  Field-Marshal's  service  cap,  sword, 
and  baton  were  conspicuous.  Outside  the  gates  lads  of 
the  Gordon  Boys'  Home,  Boy  Scouts  and  a  company  of  the 
Church  Lads'  Brigade  were  drawn  up,  the  new  generation 
saluting  the  old.  Invalided  soldiers  and  refugees  from 
stricken  Belgium  were  to  be  seen  among  the  spectators. 
A  bearer  party  of  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  Irish 
Guards  reverently  placed  the  casket  in  a  saloon  carriage 
of  the  special  train  that  was  drawn  up  in  the  station. 
The  engine  was  decorated  with  a  Union  Jack  and  purple 
mourning  bands.  A  single  floral  memento  was  noticeable. 
It  was  a  cross  of  exquisite  white  flowers  sent  by  Queen 
Alexandra. 

The  coffin  was  met  at  Charing  Cross  by  twelve  dis- 
tinguished naval  and  military  officers,  who  were  to  act  as 
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pall -bearers,  including  Lord  Kitchener,  Admiral  of  the 
Fleet  Sir  E.  H.  Seymour,  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  Lord  Grenfell, 
Lord  Methuen,  Lord  Nicholson,  and  Admiral  Lord  Charles 
Beresford.  The  guns  in  St  James's  Park  began  to  sound 
a  farewell  salute  as  the  coffin  was  transferred  to  a  gun- 
carriage  of  the  Royal  Horse  Artillery,  the  Coldstream 
Guards  stood  at  the  salute,  and  the  Happy  Warrior  passed 
in  solemn  state  before  silent  crowds  and  seemingly  un- 
ending lines  of  khaki-clad  troops,  to  be  gathered  to  his 
fathers  in  warfare  in  Britain's  Valhalla.  An  Indian 
mountain  battery,  each  mule  bearing  a  gun  on  its  back, 
reminded  the  onlookers  of  the  deeds  of  valour  performed 
by  Roberts  in  India.  To  their  drivers  the  passing  of 
Roberts  Sahib  mattered  most  of  all. 

Wellington  died  on  the  14th  September,  and  two  months 
were  required  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
his  funeral,  which  took  place  on  the  18th  of  the  following 
November.  Roberts  died  on  the  14th  November,  and 
was  buried  five  days  later.  The  obsequies  of  the  former 
was  attended  by  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  connected 
with  death  that  was  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  mid- 
Victorian  era.  Wellington  was  carried  on  a  great  funeral 
car  that  towered  aloft  and  was  resplendent  in  gorgeous 
funeral  trimmings  ;  Roberts  lay  on  a  simple  gun-carriage. 
When  our  grandparents  watched  the  procession  of  1852  the 
weather  was  full  of  rain  and  wind,  but  it  cleared  up  during 
the  pageant — the  word  is  used  literally — and  was  as  bad 
as  ever  while  the  service  in  the  Cathedral  was  proceeding. 
In  1914  damp  and  gloom  were  unrelieved  by  a  single  burst 
of  sunshine.  The  connecting  link  between  the  two 
veterans  was  furnished  by  the  catafalque  beneath  the 
dome,  on  which  the  coffin  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had 
rested  sixty  years  before,  and  on  which  that  of  Earl 
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Roberts  was  placed  after  it  had  been  met  by  the  Cathedral 
Clergy  and  the  Bishop  of  London.  The  crowded  church 
was  silent  with  tense  emotion.  Standing  near  the  cata- 
falque was  the  King,  wearing  a  grey  military  cloak  over 
his  Field-Marshal's  uniform,  near  by  were  the  Countess 
Aileen  Roberts,  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the 
City  of  London,  with  their  attendant  swordsmen  and 
mace-bearers,  Garter  King-of-Arms  in  tabard  and  blazoned 
tunic,  statesmen,  representatives  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
and  of  the  Allied  Powers. 

While  the  Dean  was  reading  the  committal  sentences 
the  coffin  was  placed  in  the  opening  in  the  floor  which 
communicates  with  the  crypt  below.  It  is  permitted  to 
few  men  to  pass  that  way. 

O  may  Thy  soldiers,  faithful,  true,  and  bold, 
Fight  as  the  Saints  who  nobly  fought  of  old, 
And  win,  with  them,  the  victor's  crown  of  gold. 

Alleluia  1 

And  when  the  strife  is  fierce,  the  warfare  long, 
Steals  on  the  ear  the  distant  triumph-song, 
And  hearts  are  brave  again,  and  arms  are  strong. 

Alleluia  ! 

The  golden  evening  brightens  in  the  west ; 
Soon,  soon  to  faithful  warriors  comes  their  rest ; 
Sweet  is  the  calm  of  Paradise  the  blest. 

Alleluia  I 

The  last  echo  of  the  last  '  Alleluia  ! '  echoed  round  the 
dome,  the  yellow  light  of  the  candles  on  the  altar  flickered 
in  the  gloom  that  hid  from  sight  the  mosaic  representation 
of  the  Saviour  above  the  reredos,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  pronounced  the  Blessing.  Then  Garter  King- 
of-Arms,  advancing  to  the  chancel  steps,  pronounced  Lord 
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Roberts'  style  and  titles,  an  imposing  array,  the  drums 
began  Chopin's  Marche  Funebre,  and  the  trumpeters  of 
the  artillery  sounded  '  The  Last  Post.'  The  solemn  service 
was  over. 

At  two  o'clock  the  public  was  admitted,  and  long  queues 
of  men,  women,  and  children  filed  passed  the  coffin.  At 
five  o'clock  the  doors  of  the  Cathedral  were  shut,  and 
Roberts  remained  in  the  Great  Silence. 

The  life  story  of  a  great  man  is  the  best  summing-up 
of  his  character.  The  broad  outline  of  the  deeds  of 
Frederick  Sleigh  Roberts  has  already  been  given,  and  some 
of  the  more  notable  of  his  words  have  been  quoted.  He 
was  not  privileged  to  see  his  scheme  of  national  service 
adopted  by  his  country,  but  he  lived  to  see  the  justification 
of  his  solemn  warnings  and  to  know  that  his  words  would 
not  be  forgotten.  Ere  he  passed  away  few  would  have 
denied  that,  had  British  youths  of  military  age  known 
something  of  drill  and  rifle  practice  at  the  beginning 
of  the  World  War,  considerable  time  would  have  been 
saved  in  training  the  volunteers  who  were  needed  for 
the  front. 

To  pioneer  an  unpopular  cause  which  he  felt  it  his  duty 
to  take  up  must  have  appealed  with  peculiar  force  to  the 
man  who  had  done  so  much  to  rid  the  army  of  the  charge 
of  intemperance,  who  by  his  example  more  than  by  his 
words  had  to  a  great  extent  eliminated  from  the  ranks 
the  '  swearing  Tommie,'  and  had  taught  soldier  and  civilian 
alike  the  true  dignity  of  citizenship  and  of  manhood. 
Roberts  may  have  shown  in  the  field  a  predisposition  to  be 
too  optimistic,  but  if  this  be  ttrue  it  was  the  negative  side 
of  a  quality  which  enabled  him  to  arouse  the  most  intense 
enthusiasm  in  his  troops,  to  '  remove  mountains '  in 
Afghanistan  as  Hannibal  and  Napoleon  had  conquered  the 
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fastnesses  of  the  Alps,  and  to  overcome  the  almost  in- 
surmountable difficulties  that  presented  themselves  during 
the  South  African  War.  No  leader  of  modern  times  was 
more  capable  of  inspiriting  his  men,  and  few  commanders 
of  any  epoch  of  the  world's  history  have  gained  such 
whole-hearted  confidence. 

Biography  offers  but  a  small  service  to  humanity  if 
it  merely  interests,  and  hero-worship  is  a  hollow  sham 
if  it  does  not  inspire  its  devotees.  No  career  can  be  an 
exact  replica  of  another.  There  can  be  but  one  victor  of 
Waterloo  and  one  leader  of  the  march  on  Kandahar.  Yet 
certain  aspects  of  life  are  common  to  us  all,  and  are  mostly 
included  in  the  word  '  duty.'  Whether  that  duty  lies 
at  the  breech  end  of  a  gun,  in  the  workshop,  in  the  marts 
of  the  world,  in  a  General's  Headquarters  or  in  the  home 
matters  not  at  all,  provided  only  that  it  be  faithfully 
performed. 

This  is  the  message  which  Field-Marshal  Earl  Roberts 
of  Kandahar,  Pretoria,  and  Waterford,  Viscount  St  Pierre, 
P.C.,  K.P.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E.,  V.C.,  K.G.,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.,  O.M.,  who  had  risen  to  honour  by  merit  and  not  by 
influence,  sent  to  the  boys  of  the  Marlborough  Road  Branch 
of  the  Children's  Happy  Evenings  Association  in  Chelsea 
a  short  time  before  his  death.  It  may  fittingly  conclude 
this  little  record  of  a  long  and  noble  career : 

"  In  the  first  place  I  would  say,  don't  be  slack  in  any- 
thing that  you  are  doing.  Whether  it  be  work  or  play, 
do  it  with  all  your  might.  You  are  the  inheritors  of  a  vast 
Empire,  built  up  by  the  energy  and  devotion  of  your  fore- 
fathers, and  you  will  have  to  realize  your  responsibilities. 
You  will  find  that  this  great  Empire  can  only  be  main- 
tained by  the  exercise  of  self-denial,  by  training,  by 
discipline,  and  by  courage.  I  urge  you  most  earnestly 
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to  fit  yourselves  for  this  great  task,  for  I  want  every  boy 
to  feel  that  it  is  not  only  his  bounden  duty  but  an  honour 
and  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  defend  his  country  whatever 
his  rank  in  life  may  be  and  whatever  profession  he  may 
adopt." 
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